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To live without roots 
takes a stout heart 


CHAPTER I 


Kern awoke with a start out of a seething blackness and listened 
hard. Like all hunted creatures he was completely conscious at 
once, alert and ready for flight. As he sat motionless on the bed, 
his thin body bent forward, he debated how he could get away if 
the stairs were already occupied. 

The room was on the fourth floor. A window opened toward 
the courtyard, but it had no balcony or cornice from which the 
gutters could be reached. Flight in that direction was out of the 
question. There was only one other way: along the corridor 
to the attic and from there across the roof to the next house. 

Kern glanced at the illuminated dial of his watch. It was 
a little after five. The room was still almost black. On the two 
other beds the sheets gleamed indistinctly grey in the darkness. 
The Pole, who slept next to the wall, was snoring. 

Cautiously Kern slid out of bed and crept to the door. At the 
same instant the man in the middle bed moved. “ Is something 
wrong?" he whispered. 

Kern made no reply; he kept his ear pressed to the door. 

Tlie other sat up and fumbled among the things on the iron 
bedstead. A jx)cket flash went on, catching in its wavering circle 
of pale light a section of the brown door, from which paint was 
scaling, and the figure of Kem, with mussed hair, in rumpled 
underwear and socks, at the keyhole listening. 

Damn it, what’s up?" hissed the man on the bed. 

Kem^ straightened. I don’t know. Something woke me 
something I heard.” 

"Somethii^l What was it, you fool?” 
like^at"’’^^*^^' something downstairs. Voices, steps, something 


^e m^ got up and came to the door. He was wearing a 
yeUow shirt from under which a pair of hairy, muscular legs 
protruded in the glow of the flashlight. He listened for a whUe 
tnen asked. How long you been staying here? ” 

"Two months.” 

"Been a raid in that time?” 

Kem shook his head. 
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“Aha! You’ve been hearing things. When you’re.-asleep a fart 

sometimes sounds like thunder.’’ 

He threw the light in Kern’s face. “Well, well, barely twenty, 

eh? Refugee?’’ 

“Of course.’’ 

Jesus Christus iso sifm stalo -’’ the Pole in the corner 

gurgled suddenly. 

The man in the shirt let the beam of light slide across the 
room. Out of the darkness emerged a wild, black beard, a great 
gaping mouth and two deep-set, staring eyes under bushy brows. 

“Shut up about Jesus Christ, Polack,’’ growled the man with 
the flashlight. “He’s not alive any more. Died as a volunteer 

at the Somme.’’ 

“Tso?’’ 

“There! There it is again!’’ Kern sprang toward his bed. 
“They’re coming upstairs. We’ve got to get across the roof.’’ 
The other spun around like a top. There was a sound of 

closing doors and lowered voices. “Damn it! Get going! Polski, 
run for it! Police!’’ 

He snatched his things from the bed. “ Know the way? ’’ he 
asked Kem. 

“Yes. Along the hall to the right, up the stairs behmd the 

sink.” , . , , 

“Let’s go!” The man in the shirt opened the door noiselessly. 
“ Matka boskal” gurgled the Pole. 

“Shut up! Don’t tell them anything 1 ” 

The man drew the door shut. He and Kem raced along the 
narrow, dirty hail. They ran so silently they could hear the leaky 

tap dripping in the sink. 

“Turn here,” Kern whispered, swung around the comer,and 
collided with something. He staggered, saw a uniform and tried 
to turn back. At the same instant he received a blow on the 
arm. “Stand still! Raise your hands!” someone commanded 

out of the darkness. 

Kem let his things tumble to the floor. His left arm was 
numb from the blow that had hit his elbow. The man in the 
shirt looked for a second as if he were-going to throw himself 
on the voice in the darkness. But then he caught sight of the 
barrel of a revolver, which a second policeman was holding 
against his chest. Slowly he raised his arms. 

“Turn around!’’ ordered the voice. “Stand by the window!” 

The two obeyed. 

“See what’s in that stuff,” said the policeman with the revolver. 
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T*he secoad policeman searched the clothes lying on the floor. 
"Thirty-five schillings—a flashlight— a. pipe—a pocket-knife—a 

louse comb—nothing else-" 

No pajjers?" 

Couple of letters." 

No passports?" 

No.^' 
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"Where are your passports?" asked the policeman with the 
revolver. 

I havoi’t one," Kern said. 

Of course not." The policeman poked his revolver into the 
ribs of the man in the shirt. "And you? Do I have to ask you 
separately, you son of a bitch?" 

The man turned around slowly. "What do you mean, ‘son 
of a bitch'?" he asked. 

The policemen looked at each other. The one without a 

revolver began to laugh. The other licked his lips. "Just look," 

he said slowly, "a fine gentleman I His Excellency, the Bum! 

General Stinker I ” He drew back his arm suddenly and struck 

the man on the chin. "Keep your hands up!” he roared as the 
other staggered. 

The man looked at him. Kem thought he had never seen such 

a look. "I mean you, you bastard," said the policeman. "Will 

you talk now? Or do you want me to jog up your brains 
again?" 

" I haven't a passport," the man said. 

I haven't a passport,'" the policeman mimicked. " Of course 

Herr Son of a Bitch hasn t a passp>ort. That’s what we thought. 
Go on, get your clothes on, quick!" 

A group of policemen came running along the hall, pulling 

them with shoulder stripes approached. 
Well, what have you caught? ’’ 

^ co^le of birds that were trying to fly away over the roof.” 
The oni<^r looked at them. He was young. His face was 
narrow and p^e. He wore a carefully trimmed, small, black 
moustache and smelled of toilet water. Kem recognized if it 
was Eau de Cologne 4711. His father had owned a perfume 

*'« such things. ^ 

'■ H;mdcuffst^* ‘‘cutenant said. 

® while making 

an arrest? asked the man m the shirt. ^ 


The ofl6cer 


44 


What’s your name? 


Pi 
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“Steiner. Josef Steiner.” i • j 

"He hasn’t a passport and he threatened us, explained the 

policeman with the revolver. 

“There’s a lot more allowed than you think, the officer said 

sharply. "Get them downstairs!” 

The two put on their clothes, and the policemen got out hand- 
cuffs. ^'Come, my pets. There, now, you look better. Fit as if 

they were made to order.” ^ x- 

Kem felt the cold steel on his wrists. It was the first time m 

his life he had been fettered. The steel rings didn't hinder him 

much in walking. But it seemed to him that they had shackled 

more than just his hands. 

Outside was the light of early morning. Two police wagons 
stood in front of the house. Steiner made a wry fa,ce. First- 

class funeral. Pretty fine, eh kid?” , , j 

Kem did not answer. He was hiding the handcuffs under 
his coat as well as he could. A few milkmen were standmg in the 
street, watching eagerly. In the houses opposite wmdows had 
been raised. Faces gleamed like dough in the dark openings. A 

woman giggled. . 

About thirty p)eople had been arrested and were now being 

loaded into the uncovered wagons. Most of them climbed in 
silently. The owner of the building was among them—a fat, 
bright-blonde woman of fifty. She alone was raising an angry 
protest. Several months before she had converted, in the cheapest 
possible fashion, two empty floors of her dUapidated hou^ into 
a kind of pension. Word soon got around that one could sleep 
there without being reported to the police. The woman had only 
four legitimate boarders who had passports and were registered 
—a peddler, a rat-killer, and two whores. The others crept m 
after dark. Almost all were emigrants and refugees from Ger¬ 
many, Poland, Russia, and Italy. , .u i .ai ^ 

“Get in get in!” the lieutenant was saymg to the landlady. 

“ You can explain all that at the police station. You’ll have time 

enough for it there.” 

“I protest-” screamed the woman. 

“Protest all you like. Right now you come along with us 
Two policemen seized the woman under the amis and lifted 

her into the wagon. , ^ . ..xt xu ^ 

The lieutenant turned toward Kern and Sterner. Now, these 

two. Keep a special eye on them.” 

“Merci,’‘ said Steiner and got in. Kem followed him. 
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The wagons drove off. “Have a good timel" shrieked a 
woman’s voice from one of the windows. 

“Slaughter those refugees!" a man roared after them. “It’ll 
save you food. Heil HiUert” 


The streets were still almost empty and the police cars moved 
rather fast. Behind the houses the sky receded, became brighter 
and wider and of a transparent blue; but the prisoners stood 
in a dark group on the wagons like willows in the autumn rain. 
Two of the policemen were eating sandwiches. They washed them 
down with coffee out of flat-bottomed tin cans. 

Near the Franz Josef Bridge a vegetable truck crossed the 
street. The police cars stopped with a jolt and then started on 

prisoners climbed over the 
off. He fell diagonally across 


agam 




side of the second car and jun 

the mudguard, became entangled in his 

ment with the sound of a cracking branch. 

"Stop! Back up!" shouted the leader. “Shoot if he moves!" 

The truck jolted to a stop. The policeman scrambled down. 

They ran to the place where the man had fallen. The driver 

looked around. When he saw that the man wasn't try ing to get 

away, he slowly backed up the machine. 

The man lay prostrate. He had struck the pavement with 

the back of his head. Lying there with arms and legs spread 

out in his open overcoat, he looked like a great bat that had 
crashed to earth. 


“Bring him back!" shouted the lieutenant. 

The policemen bent over. Then one straightened up. “He 
must have broken something. He can't stand.” 

"Of cou^ he can stand. Put him on his feet." 

Give him a good kick. That 11 fix him up,” the policeman 
who had struck Steiner advised casually. 

Tlie man groaned. “He really can’t stand,” reported the other 
policeman. “His head’s bleeding, too.” 

“Damnation!" The leader climbed down. “No one is to 

move!" he shouted up at the prisoners. “Damned riffraff. 
Nothing but trouble.” 

The wagon now stood close to the faUen man. Kern could 
see him clearly from above. He recognized him. He was an 
emaciat^ Russian Jew with a ragged, grey beard. Kem had 
slept a few times m the same room with him. He remembered 
clearly how the old man had stood at the window in the early 
morning, with the phylacteries over his shoulders, bending slowly 
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bcLck and forth in prayer. He was a peddler of yarns, shoe¬ 
laces, and thread, and had been expelled from Austria three 

^'^‘Come on, get up!” the officer ordered. “What did you want 
to jump out of the wagon for an3rway? Had too much of a record 
to face, eh? Been stealing and God knows what besides.” 

The old man moved his lips. His staring eyes were turned 

toward the lieutenant. ^ „ 

“What’s that?” the latter asked. “Did he say somethmg? 

“ He says he did it because he was afraid,” said the policeman 

kneeling beside him. , , , i xu 

“Afraid? Of course he was afraid. Because he s broken the 

law. What’s he saying now? ” 

“He says he's done nothing wrong.” . u u- 

“Everyone says that. But what are we going to do with him? 

What’s wrong with him anyway?” 

“Someone ought to get a doctor,” Steiner said from his place 

in the wagon. , , 

“Shut up!” the lieutenant barked nervously. Where are 

we going to find a doctor at this hour? \Ve can t leave him lying 

here on the street indefinitely. Later they’d say we did this to 

him ourselves. The police get blamed for everything. 

“He ought to be in a hospital,” Steiner said. “Right now. 

The officer was confused. He saw now that the man was 

seriously injured and that made him forget to silence Steiner. 

“Hospital! They won’t take him in just like that. You have 

to have a certificate. That’s something I can t arrange alone. 

First I have to report the case.” ^ mi 

“Take him to a Jewdsh hospital. Sterner said. They 11 

take him in there without a certificate or a report. Even without 

money.” , , , , 

The lieutenant stared at him. “How do you happen to know 

so much?” ,, - , 

“We ought to take him to the dispensary, one of the police¬ 
men proposed. “There’s always an intern or a doctor there. 
They can find out what’s wrong. And at least we 11 be nd ot 

The lieutenant had made up his mind. “All right, lift hini in. 
We’ll drive by the public dispensaryOne man can stay there 

with him. What a damned nuisance! ” ^ a 

The policeman hoisted the man up. He groaned and turned 

very pale. They placed him on the floor of the wagon. He shud¬ 
dered and opened his eyes, which shone with unnatural brilliance 
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in his sunken face. The lieutenant bit his lips. "Wliat a fool 
trick 1 Jumping out of a truck, an old man like him. Go on, 
but drive slow.” 

Under the woimded man's head a |x>ol of blood slowly formed. 
His gnarled fingers scrabbled over the floorboards of the truck. 
His lips slowly retracted baring his teeth. It was as though 
someone else were laughing silently and scornfully behind a 
death-shadowed mask of pain. 

"What's he saying?” the lieutenant asked. 

The policeman knelt down ag^in and steadied the old man's 
head against the jolting of the truck. "He says he wanted to 
get to his children,” he reported. "Now they'll starve to 
death.” 

"Oh, nonsense. They won’t starve. Where are they?” 

The policeman bent down. " He won't say. Otherwise they’d 
be deported. None of them has a permit.” 

That's a lot of nonsense. What’s he saying now? ” 

He says he wants you to forgive him.” 

What?” the lieutenant ask^ in amazement. 

" He says he wants you to forgive him for the trouble he has 
caused you.” 

"Forgive him? What does he mean by that?” Shaking his 
head, the officer stared at the man on the floor. 


f « 






The car stopped at the dispensary. "Carry him in,” the 

lieutenant ordered. "Take it easy. And you, Rohde, stay with 

him till I telephone.” They lifted the injured man. Steiner bent 

over him. "We’ll find your children. We'll look after them,” 

he said. "Do you understand, friend? ” The Jew closed his eyes 
and opened them again. 

Thra three policemen carried him into the building. His 
dangling arms dragged helplessly over the pavement as though 
he were already dead. After a short time two policemen came 
t^k and got in again. "Did he say anything else?” asked the 


lieutenant. 

"No. He was green in the face, 
last long.” 


If it's his spine he won't 


uu enough, just one Jew the less,” the policeman who had 
nit Sterner said. 

Forgive,"' muttered the lieutenant. "What a thine to 
sayl Funny fellow-” ® 

Elspecially in these times,” Steiner said. 

Die lieutenant threw back his shoulders. 

Bolshevik,” he roared. ' 


‘ Shut up. 
We'll teach you to be fresh.” 


you 
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The prisoners were taken to the Elisabeth Street police station. 
The handcuffs were taken off Steiner and Kern, and they were 
put with the others in a large dim room. Most of them were 
sitting in silence. They were used to waiting. Only the fat, 
blonde landlady kept up a steady lamentation. 

About nine o’clock they were summoned upstairs one after 


the other. 

Kem was led into a room where there were two policemen, 
a clerk in plain clothes, the lieutenant, and a middle-^ed police 
captain. The captain was sitting in a swivel chair smoking 
cigarettes. “ Fill in the form,” he .said to the man at the table. 

The clerk was a thin, acidulous individual who looked like a 
herring. “Name?” he asked in an astonishingly deep voice. 

“Ludwig Kem.” 

“ Date of birth? ” 


“November 30, 1916, in Dresden.” 

“ So you’re a German-” 

“ No. No nationality. Deprived of citizenship.” 

The captain looked up. “At twenty-one? For what reason?” 
“None. My father was deprived of citizenship. Since I was 

a minor, I was too.” 

“What had your father done?” 

Kem was silent for a moment. A year’s experience as a refugee 
had taught him to be cautious of every word he spoke to the 
authorities. “ He was falsely denounced as politically unreliable,” 

he said finally. 

“Are you a Jew?” 

“ My father is- Not my mother.” 

“Aha ...” 

The captain flicked the ashes from his cigarette on to the 

floor. “Why didn’t you stay in Germany?” 

“They took our passports away and told us to leave. . We 
would have been locked up if we had stayed; and if we were 
going to be locked up anyway we wanted it to be somewhere 

else—not in Germany.” 

The captain laughed dryly. “I can understand that. How 
did you get across the border without a passport? 

“Ail you needed then, for short trips across the Czech border, 
was an identification card. We had that. With it you were 
allowed to stay for three days in Czechoslovakia.” 

“ And after that ? ” 

“ We got permission to stay for three months. Then we had 
to leave.” 
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"How long have you been in Austria?” 

"Three months.” 

"Why haven't you reported to the police?” 

"Because then I'd have been ordered to leave immediately.” 

" Indeed! ” The captain struck the arm of his chair with the 
palm of his hand. "How do you happen to know that?” 

Kem did not mention the fact that he and his parents had 
reported to the police the first time they had crossed the Austrian 
bwder. They had been def>orted the same day. When they came 
back again, they did not report. 

"Perhaps it isn’t so?” he asked. 

"It’s not your place to ask questions here. You just answer,” 
the clerk said sharply. 

"Where are your parents now?” asked the captain. 

" My mother is in Hungary. She was allowed to stay because 
she is Hungarian by birth. My father was arrested and deported 
while I was away from the hotel. I don't know where he is.” 

"What's your profession?” 

"I was a student.” 

"How have you lived?” 

"I have some money.” 

" How much? ” 

"I have twelve schillings with me. Friends are keeping the 
rest for me.” Kem owned nothing besides the twelve schillings. 
He had earned them peddling soap, perfume, and toilet water. 
But if he had admitted that, he would have been liable to 
additional punishment for working without a permit. 

The captain got up and yawned. "Are we through?” 

"There's one more downstairs,” said the clerk. 

"It will be the same story. Lots of bleating and not much 
wool.” The captain made a wry face at the lieutenant. " Nothing 
but illegal immigrants. Doesn't look much like a Communist 
plot, does it? \^o lodged that complaint anyway?” 

"Someone who runs the same sort of place, only he has bed¬ 
bugs,” said the clerk. "Professional jealousy probably.” 

The captain^ laughed. Then he noticed that Kem was still 
m the room. "Take him downstairs. You know the sentence. 
Two weeks' detention and then deportation.” He yawned again. 
'Well, I'm going out for a goulash and beer.” 

Kem was taken into a smaller cell than before. Besides him 

there were five prisoners there, among them the Pole who had 
slept in the same room. 
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In a quarter of an hour they brought Steiner in. He sat down 
beside Kem. “First time in the coop, kid?” 

Kern nodded. 

“Feel like a murderer, don’t you?” 

Kem made a face. “Just about. Prison- You know, I 

can’t get over my early feeling about that.” 

“This isn’t prison,” Steiner explained, “this is detention. 

Prison comes later.” 

“Have you been in prison?” 

“Yes.” Steiner smiled. “You’ll get a taste of it too, kid. 
The first time it will hit you hard. But not again. Particularly 
not in winter. At least you have peace while you’re in. A man 
without a passport is a corpse on parole. All he’s really expected 

to do is commit suicide—there’s nothing else.” 

“And with a passport? There’s no place where you get a 

permit to work too? ” 

“Of course not. You only get the right to starve to death 
in peace—not on the run. That’s a good deal. 

Kem stared straight ahead. , t 

Steiner slapped him on the shoulder. “ Keep your chm up. Baby. In 

return for all this you have the good fortune to live in the twentieth 
century, the century of culture, progress, and humanity.” 

“Isn’t there an5d;hing at all to eat here?” asked a little man 
with a bald head, sitting in a comer on one of the plank beds. 

“Not even any coffee?” , , , -x » c^. • 

“All you have to do is rmg for the head waiter. Sterner 

replied. “Tell him to bring the bill of fare. There are four menus 

to choose from. Caviar if you want it, of course.” 

“Food very bad here,” said the Pole. , . • u 

“Why, there’s our Jesus Christ!” Steiner looked at him with 

nterest. ’ “ Are you a regular guest ? ” 

“Very bad,” repeated the Pole. “And so httle- 

“Oh God,” said the man in the corner, “and I have a roast 
chicken in my tmnk. When are they going to let us out of here 


t \ir ? 

“In two weeks,” Steiner answered. “That’s the usual punish¬ 
ment for refugees without papers, eh, Jesus Christ? I bet you 


know that.” ^ , 

“Two weeks,” agreed the Pole. “Or longer. Very httle food. 

And so bad. Thin soup.” j » xu v a 

“Damn it! By then my chicken will be spoiled, the bald- 

head groaned. “My first chicken in two years. I saved up for it, 

groschen by groschen. I was going to eat it to-day.” 
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“Postpone your anguish till to-night," Steiner said, “then 

you can assume you would already have eaten it and that will 
make it easier." 

“What nonsense is that you're talking?” The man stared 
indignantly at Steiner. “Are you trying to tell me that would 
be the same thing, you twaddler? WTien I haven't really eaten 
it? And besides, I'd have saved a drumstick for to-morrow." 
“Then wait until to-morrow noon." 

^^That not bad for me, the Pole broke in, “I not eat chicken." 

It can t fxjssibly be bad for you —you haven't a roast chicken 

lying in your trunk,” growled the man in the comer. 

“If I had chicken, still not bad. I not eat her. Not stand 

chickens. Vomit up afterwards." The Pole looked very satisfied 

and smoothed his beard. “For me that chicken no loss." 

“No one's interested in that, you fooll" the bald-head shouted 
angrily. 

Even if chicken here—I not eat same," announced the Pole 
tnumphantly. 

“ Good God I Did anyone ever hear such drivel?" The owner 

of the chicken in the trunk pressed his hands in desperation to 
his head. ^ 


it 


"Apparently he can't lose on roast chicken," Steiner said. 


Christ is immune 
among roast chickens. How aboui 

not," the Pole announced firmly 
:hicken paprika?" 

A A A A 

The Pole beamed. 
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“I'm going crazy 1 
chicken. 

Steiner turned around. 

eggs?" 

disappeared 


ii 


led the tormented owi 
And eggs, Jesus Christ 


An eggs, yes—love little eggs.” 

^chllo^e^"”” yearning stirred his untidy beard. “Very 


it 


it 


Thank God, at last a flaw in this perfection." 
Very much love little eggs," the Pole insisted 

eggs—six 


lour eggs, 

potatoes.^ Little fri^ piotatoes and bacon." 

^ to the cross, this 

riuttnnnnc Christ!" stonued the Chicken in the TruAk 


it 


• m * - Ul tllC 1 

on ^ pleasant bass voice with a Russian 

vLl excitement about an illusion? 1 smuggled a b( 
vodka through. May I offer you some? Vodka warms 
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heart and soothes the spirit." The Russian uncorked the bottle, 
took a drink, and handed it to Steiner. The latter drank and 

handed it to Kern. Kem shook his head. , , . , . 

“Drink, Baby,” Steiner said. "It's part of this business. 

You’ve got to learn.” 

“Vodka very good,” the Pole agreed. , r, , 

Kem took a small swallow and handed the bottle to the Pole, 

who tilted it to his lips with an accomphshed gesture. 

“That egg-fiend is swigging it all up,” growled the Man with 

the Chicken, tearing the bottle away from him. “There s not 
much left,” he said regretfully to the Russian after he had drunk. 
The latter waved it aside. It doesn t matter, I m getting 

out to-night at the latest.” 

“Are you sure of that?” Steiner asked. 

The Russian made a little bow. “Yes. I might almost say, 
unfortunately. As a Russian I have a Nansen passport. ^ 
“Nansen passport!” repeated the Chicken adminngly. ^ 

makes you one of the aristocracy of men without a country. 
“I’m sorry you haven’t the same advantage, the Russian 

^^“You go^ the start of us there,” Steiner replied. “You were 
the first. You got the lion’s share of the world’s sympathy. We 
only have the leftovers. People pity us,- but we re a nuisance 

and unwanted.” , v j j 

The Russian shrugged his shoulders. Then he handed the 

bottle to the last man in the cell, who had hitherto sat m silence. 

“Please have a swallow too.” i 

“No thanks,” the man replied arrogantly. I don t belong m 

your crowd.” 

They all looked at him. ^ o 

“I have a passport, a country, a permit to stay here and a 



ship.” 


They were all sfient. “Pardon the question.” the Russian^said 



At seven o’clock there was a knock on the door. The Russian 
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was released, as he had predicted. He said good-bye as though 
to old friends. “In two weeks I’ll look in at the Caf^ Sperler,” 
be said to Steiner. “Perhaps by then you'll be there and I may 
have something for you. Good-bye.” 

By eight o’dock the substantial citizen and cardsharp was 
ready to capitulate. He brought out a package of cigarettes and 
handed them around. Everyone began to smoke. The twilight 
and the glowing cigarettes gave the cell an almost homelike air. 
The pickpocket explained that the police were just giving him 
a routine going-over to see if they could pin anything on him 
during the last six months. He didn’t think they could. Then 

he pressed a game and conjured up a pack of cards out of his 
coat. 


It had grown dark and the electric light had not been turned 

on. But the cardsharp was equal to the situation. He waved 

his hands again and produced a candle and matches. The candle 

was stuck in a ledge in the wall where it gave a dim flickering 
light. 


The Chicken, the Pole, and Steiner drew up. “We’re not 
playing for money, are we? ” the Cliicken asked. 

“Of course not.” The cardsharp smiled. I 

“Aren’t you going to play too?” Steiner asked Kem. 

“I can’t play cards.” o 

“That’s something you'll have to leam. Wliat else can you 
do in the evenings?” 

“Not to-day—to-morrow,” 

Steiner fumed around. The light dug deep furrows in liis 
lace. “Is there something the matter with you?” 

Kem shook his head. “No. Just a little tired. I’ll lie down 
for a while on the bunk.” 


The cardsharp w'as already shuffling. He had an elegant, 

bnsk way of letting the cards snap together. “Who deals? ” asked 

Chicken. The substantial citizen offered the cards around. 

me Pole drew a nine, the Chicken a queen, Ste.iner and the card- 
sharp each an ace. 

The cardsharp glanced up quickly. “A tie.” 

He drew another ace. He smiled and handed the deck to 

Sterner. The latter casually flippe<] up the lowest card in the 
deck—the ace of clubs. 

^^at a coincidence!” The (ihicken laughed. 

did not laugh. “Whf^rc did you leam that 

inck? he asked Steiner in amazement. “You belong to the 
profession ? ” 
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No, I’m an amateur. 

_ I f 


recognition by an 


^^^^It’s^otThat.” The cardsharp looked at him. "The fact is 1 

^^"^ReaUy?" Steiner pressed out his cigarette. "I learned it 
in Budapest. In prison, before I was deported. From a man 

""^^KitSert Now I understand." The cardsharp sighed with 
relief. "So that’s where it came from! Katscher is a pupil of 

""The Cardsharp Vanded’him the deck and looked inquiringly 
playing C fun, gentlemln, aren’t we? Strictly aboveboard,” 
Kern lay down on his bunk and clo^d hi® w^ 

Lder to bankrupt his smaU laboratory for the 

medicinal soap, perfumes, and toilet water then y 

had^at that time. After six weeks’ detention, Kern s father had 

Lme back a completely broken man. He .’lever spoke of^ his 

experiences; but he sold his factory o P leave and 

ridiculous price. Soon afterward came the '^n“o 

with it the beginning of an endless flight. From 
Prague' from Prague to Briinn; from there by ^^ht ^ver t 

Czecho two days later shppmg secretly across the border to 

Vienna—making improvised splints 

mother’s arm, broken during the night; from Vienna to Hungaty 
a couple of weeks with his mother’s "^l^tives, then the^p^^^ 

because she was of Hungarian descent; the border once more, 
Vienna once more; the heartbreaking °f peddtag soap 

toilet water, suspenders, and sh^laces; ““‘{"ler Sd 

not return; the months alone, stealing from one hidmg place to 

3,notli0r . - • ^ , A^A cn On the 

Kern turned over, bumpmg someone as he did so. Un t 

bunk beside him lay something that looked like a bundle of 
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rags in the darkness. It was the final occupant of the cell, a man 
of about fifty who had hardly moved all day. 

"I beg your pardon," Kem said. "I didn’t see you_" 

The man made no reply. Kem noticed that his eyes were open. 
He knew this condition; he had often encountered it on the road. 
The best thing to do was to leave the man alone. 

Damnation! the Chicken suddenly shouted from the comer 

where the card players were. “ What a fool I am I What a terrible 
fool! 


now s tnatf bteiner asked calmly. "The queen of hearts 
was exactly the right card." 

"That's not what I mean. But that Russian could have sent 

me my chicken. God in Heaven, what a contemptible fool I 
am I A simple, weak-minded idiot I" 

He looked around him as though the world had come to an end. 
Kem suddenly discovered that he was laughing. He didn't 
want to laugh, but now he found he could not stop. He laughed 
until his whole My shook, and he didn't know why. Something 

inside hun was laughing and throwing everything into confusion 
sa^ess, the past, and all his memories. 

•• “P* " Steiner asked, glancing up from his cards. 

I don t know. I'm laughing." 

Laughters always a good thing." Steiner threw down the 
^ spades, stealing a dead-certain trick from the speechless 

^ cigarette. All at once everything seemed 
hi K ^ ^eam how to play cards to-morrow. And 

whol^fe ^ strange feeling that this resolve had changed his 



CHAPTER II 


Five days later the cardsharp was released. They had not l^n 
able to prove anything against him. He ^d Steiner parted 
friends. The cardsharp had improved his tirne by completing 
Steiner’s education in the methods of his pupil Katscher. As a 
parting gift he gave him the deck of cards and Sterner began to 
mstruct Kern. He taught him skat, jass. tarots, and Poker— 
skat for emigrants; jass to be played in Switzerland, tarots for 

Austria; and jK’ker lor all other occasions. 

Two weeks later Kem was summoned upstaiis. A police 

sergeant led him into a room where a middle-aged man was 
sitting. The place seemed gigantic and so bnJnantly lighted that 
Kem had to squint. He had grown accustomed to ^he cell. 

“You are Ludwig Kern, a student, of no 
November 30, 1916, in Dresden? ” the man asked mdifferently, 

n(!ddcd^^^Hi^^t^^ was suddenly so dry' he could not 
speak. The man looked up. 

Yes," Kem said huskily. 

You have resided in Austria without reporting to the 

^The man hastily read through the record. "You have been 
sentenced to fourteen da3^s' detention and have now served 
your tune. You will be expelled from Austria. You 
to return under penalty of imprisonment. Here is ^he official 
order of deportation. You are to sign here in evidence the fact 
that you have taken cognizance of this order and understmd 
that to return wiU make you liable to punishment. Here at the 

^^The man lit a cigarette. Kem looked in fascination at the 
pudgy, thick-veined hand holding the match. In two hours 

To bed. At that time the woods along the border would be P 
in daikness, strangeness, fear; and lost in them—alone, stumblmg 
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and tired, with a yearning for men and a dread of men—would 
be the tiny, flickering spark of life called Ludwig Kern. And the 
reason for this difference was that a piece of pap)er called a pass¬ 
port divided him from the bored official behind the desk. Their 
blood had the same temperature, their eyes the same structure, 
their nerves reacted to the same stimuli, their thoughts ran in 
the same channels—and yet an abyss separated them, nothing 
was the same for both; satisfaction for one was agony for the 
other, they were possessor and dispossessed, and the abyss that 
separated them was only a scrap of paper on which there was 
nothing but a name and a few meaningless dates. ... d 

"Here at the right,” said the official, "first and last name.” 

Kem got possession of himself and signed. 

"To which border do you wish to be taken? ” asked the official. 

"The Czech border.” 

"All right. You will leave in an hour. You will be escorted 
there.” 

"I have a few things at the place I was stajnng. Can I get 
them? ” 


"What are they?” 

"A bag with shirts and that kind of thing.” 

"All right. TeU the officer who is to take you to the border. 
You can stop on the way.” 

The sergeant led Kem downstairs again and took 

back with him. 


Steiner 


"What happened?” asked the Chicken, eagerly. 

"We’re going to get out in an hour.” 

Jesus Christ! said the Pole. "Then that crap start again.” 
’Would you rather stay here?” asked the Chicken. 

stayiig^”^*^ better—and me with little guard job—I very glad 

^Rem took out his handkerchief and cleaned up his suit as 

^t he could. His shirt was very dirty after two weeks' wear. 

c reversed the cuffs which he had been carefully protecting. 

I he Pole looked at him. "In one, two years all that—all the 
same,” he predicted. 

*‘^ere are you going?” asked the Chicken. 

^^^^cho. And you? To Hungary?” 

Switzerland. I’ve thought it over. Come along. From there 
we U get them to push us into France.” 

Kem shook his head. "No, I’m going to try to get to Prague.” 
A lew minutes later Steiner was brought in. "Do you know 
me name of the policeman who hit me in the face when we were 
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arrested?** te asked Kem. * Leopold Schaefer. He lives at 
Number 27, Trautenau Alley. They read it to me as part of the 
record. Of course it didn’t say that he hit me. Just that I had 

threatened him.** He look 




' He looked at Kem. Do you ttimK 1 am 

to forget that name and address? ” 

“ No,’* Kem said. " Certainly noi 

“Neither do I.’’ 

A plain-clothes man from the Criminal Bureau took Steiner 
and Kem away. Kem was excited. Once out of the buildmg, 
he stopped involuntarily. The scene that met his eyes was as 
soothing as a soft breeze from the south. The sky was blue 
with a first hint of dusk over the houses, the gables caught the 
last red light of the sun, the Danube shimmered, and shmy 
buses pushed their way through the streams of people hurrying 
home or strolling about the streets. A group of girls m bnght 
dresses hurried by laughing. Kem thought he had never seen 

anything so beautiful. 

"Let’s go,’’said the official. . 

Kem winced. He noticed that a pas^r-by was stanng hard 

at him and he looked down at himself in shame. 

They walked along the streets with the official between thern. 

Tables and chairs had been set out in front of tl^ cafes, and 
everywhere people were sitting and talking cheerfully. Kern 
lowered his head and began to walk faster. Sterner looked at 
him in good-natured derision: “Well, kid, that s not for us, 

eh? That sort of thing?’’ , 

“No” Kem answered and pressed his lips togetner. 

At the boarding-house the landlady received them with a 

mbeture of annoyance and sympathy. She pve them theu 

things at once; nothing had been stolen. While he was still m 

the cell Kem had made up his mind to put on a clean shirt, 

but now after walking through the streets he 

He took the shabby valise under his arm and thanked the 

landlady. ,, »» u ia 

“ I'm sorry you’ve had so much trouble, ne saia. 

The landlady dismissed the matter. “Take care of your.^lL ^ 

she said, “and you too, Herr Steiner. Where are you on to? 

Steiner made an aimless gesture. “Tlie usual way of the 

border-bugs, from bush to bush.' 

The landlady stood hesitating a moment, then walked briskly 

to a walnut cupboard carved in the form of a medieval castle. 
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She brought out three glasses and a bottle. 

“Plum brandy?” Steiner asked. She nodded and offered the 
official a glass too. The latter smoothed his moustache. “After 
all, we fellows are only doing our duty,” he explained. 

“Of course.” The landlady refilled his glass. “Why aren’t 
you drinking?” she asked Kem. 

"I can't,” Kem said. “Not on an empty stomach.” 

“So that's it.” The landlady looked him over carefully. She 
had a cold, pud^ face which now unexpectedly softened. 
“Heavens, he's still growing," she murmured. “Franzi,” she 
shouted, “a sandwich.” 

“Thanks, that’s not necessary." Kem blushed. “I'm really 
not hungry.” 

The waitress brought in a thick ham sandwich. “Don't put 
on airs,” said the landlady, “go to it.” 

“Don't you want half?” Kem asked Steiner. “It's too much 
for me.” 

“Don't talk—eat,” Steiner said. 

Kem ate the sandwich and drank a glass of the brandy, 
then they took their leave. They rode out of the city by trolley. 
Kem suddenly felt very tired. The rattling of the car lulled 
him. As though in a dream he saw the houses ghde past, 
factories, streets, inns with tall walnut trees, meadows, fields 
in the soft blue dusk of the evening. He was full of food and 
that affected him like drunkenness. His thoughts became 
vague and shrouded in dreams—dreams of a white house among 
bloonmg chestnut trees; of a deputation of solemn men in 
morning coats, come to hand him a scroll of honorary citizenship, 
and of a dictator in uniform who got down on his knees and 
weepingly implored his forgiveness. 

It was almost dark when they reached the customs house. 

The official from the Criminal Bureau turned them over to the 

customs men and then plodded back through the lilac-coloured 
dusk. 

It s still too early,” said an officer who was stopping and 
seeking cars. “About nine-thirty is the best time.” 

Kem and Steiner sat down on a bench in front of the door 
and watched the cars coming up. After a while a second customs 
man came out. He led them to the right from the customs 
ouse along a path. They went through fields that smelled 
strongly of a dew-wet earth, past a few houses with hghted 
J^dows, and a patch of woods. Presently the official stopped. 
»ou go on from here. Keep to the left so that you'll be hidden 
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by the bushes, until you come to the Morava, it s not deep now. 

You can easily wade across." , m 

The two started. It was very quiet. After a while Kern 

looked around. The figure of the customs m.an was a black 

silhouette against the sky. He was watching them. They 

went on. 


On the bank of the Morava, they undressed and made bundles 
of their clothes and belongings. The river was marshy and 
had a brown-and-silver look. There were stars in the sky and 
some clouds through which the moon occasionally broke. 

“ I’Ll go first," Steiner said. “ I'm taller than you. 

They waded through the river. Kem felt the cold water 
rising stealthily about his body as though it would never rele^e 
him In front of him, Steiner was slowly and cautiously feelmg 
his way forward. He held his knapsack and clothes above his 
head. The moon glistened on his broad shoulders. In the 
middle of the river he stopped and looked around. Kern was 

close behind him. He sm.iled and nodded to him. 

They climbed out on the opposite bank and dried themselves 

hastily with their handkerchiefs. Then they dressed and went 
on. After a while Steiner stopped. "Now we’re across the 
border," he said. His eyes were bright, almost glassy, in the light 
that filtered through the trees. He looked at Kem. is there 
anything different about the trees here? Or the smell of the wind? 

Aren’t these the same stars? Do men die differently here. 

"No," Kem said. "All that's the same. But I feel different. 

They found a place under an old beech tree where they were 
hidden from sight. In front of them lay a gently sloping meadow 
In the distance gleamed the lights of a Slovakian village. Sterner 
opened his knapsack and looked for cigarettes. He gj^-nced at 
Kern's valise. " I’ve found a knapsack more practical than a hag. 
It isn’t so conspicuous. People take you for a harmless hiker. 

"They check up on hikers too," Kem said. “Everyone who 
looks poor gets checked upon. A car would be the best thmg. 
They lit cigarettes. "I'm gomg back m an hour. Sterner 

i’ll try to make Prague. The police aren't so bad there. 
It's easy to get a permit to stay for a few days. After that we n 
Perhaps I'll find my father and he can help me. I ve neara 

that he’s there.” 
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"No." 

"How much money have you?" 

"Twelve schillings." 

Steiner searched his pockets. "Here’s some more. It ought 
to get you to Prague." 

Kern looked up quickly. "Go ahead, take it," Steiner said. 
"I still have enough for myself." 

He showed a couple of bills. In the shadow of the trees Kern 
couldn't see what they were. He hesitated for an instant, then 
he took the money. 

"Thanks," he said. 

Steiner did not reply. He was smoking and the recurrent 
glow of his cigarette etched his face in light and shadow. " Why 

are you on the road, anyway?" Kern asked hesitantly. "You're 
not a Jew." 

Steiner was silent for a while. "No, I'm not a Jew," he said 
finally. 

There was a rustling in the woods behind them. Kem leaped 
to his feet. "A rabbit or a squirrel," Steiner said. Then he 
turned to Kern. "Here’s something you can think about, kid, 
when you’re feeling low: You are out of the country, your 
father is out, your mother is out. I'm out too—but my wife 
is in Germany. I don’t know what's happening to her.” 

The rustling behind them came again. Steiner pressed out 
his cigarette and leaned back against the bole of the beech 
tree. A breeze was blowing. The moon hung above the horizon, 
chalk-white and pitiless, as it had been on that last night . . -. 


After his escape from the concentration camp, Steiner had 
hidden for a week at a friend’s house. He had sat in a locked 
attic room, ready to flee over the roof at the first suspicious 
sound. W^en it got dark, his friend brought him bread, preserves, 
and a couple of bottles of water. On the second night he brought 
a few books. Steiner read them feverishly, all day long, over 
and over, trying not to think. He dared not strike a light or 

satisfy the needs of nature in a pot hidden in 

> His friend took it away after dark and brought 

> pack ^ain. They had to be so careful that they barely 
w ispered to each other. The maids who slept near by might 
have heard and given them away. 

Does Marie know I’m out?" Steiner had asked, on the first 
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"No. The house is being watched.” 

"Has anything happened to her?” 

His friend shook his head and went away. 

Steiner always asked the same question. Every night. On the 
fourth night his friend finally brought him the news that he 
had seen her. Now she knew where he was. He had had a 
chance to whisper the news to her. To-morrow he would see 
her again—in the market-day crowd. Steiner spent the whole 
following day writing a letter, which the friend was to give 
her secretly. In the evening he tore it up. Perhaps she was 
being watched. For the same reason, he asked his friend not 
to meet her again. He spent three more nights in the room. 
Finally his friend came with money, a ticket, and some clothes. 
Steiner cut his hair and bleached it with peroxide. Then he 
shaved off his moustache. In the morning he left the house, 
wearing a labourer’s jacket and carrying a box of tools. He had 
intended to leave the city immediately, but he weakened. It 
was two years since he had seen his wife. He walked to the 
market place. An hour later his wife came. He began to shake. 
She walked past him, however, without seeing him. He followed 
her and, when he was close behind her, he said: "Don’t look 

around. It’s me. Go on! Go on!” 

Her shoulders quivered and she threw back her head. Then 
she went on. She seemed to be listening with every fibre of 

her body. 

"Have they done anything to you?” asked the voice behmd 
her. 

She shook her head. 

"Are you being watched?” 

She nodded. 

"Now?” 

She hesitated, then shook her head. 

"I’m going to leave immediately. I’ll try to get across the 
border. I won’t be able to write you. It’s too dangerous for 

you.” 

She nodded. 

“You must get a divorce from me.” 

The woman paused in her stride for an instant. Then she 
went on. 

“You must get a divorce from me. You must go to-morrow 
and say that you want to divorce me because of my political 
views. You must say that you hadn’t realized before what 
they were. Do you understand? ” 
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His wife did not move her head. She walked straight on, 
holding herself rigidly erect. 

“You must understand me." Steiner whispered. "It's only 

to make you safe. I would lose my mind if they did anything 

to you. You must divorce me, then they'll leave you alone." 
His wife made no reply. 

“I love you, Marie," Steiner said softly through his teeth, 

and his eyes swam with emotion. "I love you and I won't go 

unless you promise. 111 go back unless you promise. Do you 
understand me?" . ^ 

After an eternity, it seemed to him that his wife nodded 
"You promise?" 

His wife nodded slowly. Her shoulders sagged. 

“I'm going to turn now and come back along the walk to 
the right. You turn left and come around to meet me. Don't 
say anything, don t make a sign—I just want to see you—once. 
Then I'll go. If you hear nothing, it will mean I got across." 
His wife nodded and walked faster. 


Steiner turned and went along the alley to the right. It was 
lined with butchers' stalls. Women with market baskets were 
^rgaining in front of the booths. The meat glistened bloody- 
^ite in the sun. The smell was intolerable. The butchers were 
shouting. But suddenly aU that was gone. The hacking of the 
cleavers on the wooden blocks became the distant whetting of 
xythes. The step and face of his beloved brought with them 
familiar scenes a meadow, a cornfield, birch trees, freedom, 
and the wind. Their eyes sought each other's and would not 
part, and in them were pain and happiness and love and separa¬ 
tion—the essence of life itself, full and sweet and wild—and 
re^nciation like a barrier of a thousand flashing knives. 

They moved and stopped in unison and they went on without 
aware of it. Then suddenly Steiner's eyes were empty 
01 sight and It was a while before he could even distinguish the 

eidoscopic colours that unrolled meaninglessly before him 
Without penetrating to his mind. 

urith tiegan to walk faster, as fast as he could 

^ attention. He knocked a side of slaughtered 

Dig off a butcher s table and heard the curses of the butcher 

e the rumbling of a drum. He ran around the comer of an 
ey and stopped. 

v'"® market place. She moved 

arn™!i t she halted and turned 

«ouna. hor a long time she stood with _ 
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very wide. The wind tugged at her clothes and pressed thein 
against her body. Steiner did not know whether she saw him. 
He dared not signal to her, for he felt she might run back to 
him. After a long time she lifted her hands and pressed thern 
against her breasts. She held herself towards him—she held 
herself towards him in an agonized, empty and blind embrace, 
with open mouth and eyes tight closed. Then she turned slowly 
away, and the shadowy ravine of the street swallowed her up. 

Three days later Steiner crossed the border. The night was 
bright and windy and a chalk-white moon hung in the sky. 
Steiner was hard, but once he had the border behind him, he 
turned, still dripping with cold sweat, and, like a man possessed, 

whispered back the name of his wife. 


He took out another ciprette. Kern lit it for him. 

“How old are you? ” Steiner asked. 

“Twenty-one. Almost twenty-two.” 

“Well, well, almost twenty-two. No laughmg master is it. 
Baby?”’ 

Kem shook his head. ^ 

For a time Steiner was silent. Then he said: At twenty^ne 

I was in the war. In Flanders. That was no joke either. This 

sort of thing is a hundred times better. Can you understand 


Kem turned toward him. 
I know all that.” 


It’s better than being 


that? ” 

“Yes.” 

dead, too. x -- 

“Then you know a lot. Before the war very few people knew 

that.” , j j »» 

“Before the war! That was a hundred years ago. 

“A thousand.” Steiner laughed. “Wlien I was twenty-two 
I was in a field hospital. I learned something there. Do you 

want to know wliat? 

“Yes 

"All right." Steiner drew on his cigarette. "There was 
nothing much wrong with me. A flesh wound not verj' 

But beride me lay my friend. Not just any d 

screamed. No morphine, see? There wasnt even 6"°^ 
the oflScers. On the second day he was so hoarse he could omy 
CToan He begged me to finish him off. I’d have done it too, 
if I had known how. On the third day we had pea soup at noon. 
Thick soup with bacon, the kind we had before the war. Up 
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to then all they had given us was a sort of dishwater. We ate 
it. We were frightfully hungry. And while I lapped up mine 
with delight, like a starving ox, I saw, over the rim of the dish, 
my friend's face with its split, gaping lips and I saw that he 
was dying in agony; two hours later he was dead. And I had 
devoured a meal, and it had tasted better than anything in 
my life.” 

He paused. 

You were dreadfully hungry,” Kern said. 

No, that's not the point. It's this: a man can gasp out his 
we beside you—and you feel none of it. Pity, sympathy, sure 
—but you don't feel the pain. Your belly is whole and that's 
what counts. A half-yard away someone's world is snuffed 
out in roaring agony—and you feel nothing. That's the misery 
of the world. Make a note of it. Baby. That's why progress is 
•0 slow, and things slip back so fast. Do you believe it?” 
“No,” Kem said. 

Steiner laughed. "All right. But think about it sometimes. 
Maybe it will be a help.” 

He stood up. I m off. Back. The customs man isn’t expect¬ 
ing me now.^ He kept watch for the first half-hour. Early 
to-morrow he'll be on the look-out again. It won't occur to 
him that I might crawl back in the meantime. That's the 
psychology of a customs man. Thank God the prey usually 

smarter than the hunter. Do you know why?” 

"No.” 

"^ause he has more at stake.” He slapped Kem on the 
shoulder. That s why the Jews have become the slyest people 
in^c world. It's the first law of life: Danger sharpens the wits/' 

1 band. It was big and dry and warm. "Good 

♦K^ r c other again. I'm often at 

the Laf6 Sperler in the evenings. You can ask for me there.” 
Kem nodded. 

yourself. And don't forget the deck of 
cards. It s a distraction and it doesn't make you think. That’s 

mjwrtant for people without a place to live. You're not bad 

and tarots. At poker you must take more chances, 
oiun more. 


ft 


t« 


All right," Kem said 

everything.” 


«< 


learn to bluff. And thank 


ave to get over being thankful. No, don't do that, 
will be a help. I don’t mean with others, that’s 


does 
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Warms your heart when m can feel it. And remember this: 

Anything’s better than war. 

“And better than being dead.” 

“I don’t know about being dead. But better than dymg, 

anyhow. So long, Baby.’ 

“So long, Steiner.” 


Kern sat where he was for a time. The sky had become cle^ 

and the landscape was peaceful; there were no ™ Jjv 

Kem sat quietly in the shadow of the beech tree. The bright 

translucent green of the foliage above him was hke a great sad 
attached to the earth and driving it before a gentle breeze l^^^ough 
infinite blue space—past the beacon fights of the stars and the 

fight-buoy of the moon. . 

Kem decided to try to get to Pressburg that night, and from 

there to Prague. It was always safest m a city. He opened his 

bag and took out a clean shirt and a pair of socks. He knew it 

was important to look neat, in case he 

Then, too, a change would help him shake off the prison 

H^ldt strange standing naked in the moonlight. tnou^ 
he were a lost child. Quickly he picked up the fresh shirt from 
the grass and pulled it over his head. It was a blue shirt 
chos^ because it showed the dirt less. In the moonhght it looked 
pale grey and violet. He resolved not to lose courage. 


CHAPTER III 


Kern arrived in Prague in the afternoon. He left his bag at the 
station and went at once to the police. He had not made up 
his mind to report; he simply wanted peace to consider what 
he should do next. The police station was the best place for 
that purpose. There were no policemen there wandering around 
asking for papers. 

He Mt down on a bench in the hall. Opposite him was the 
office in which aliens were interviewed. 

"Is the official with the pointed beard still here?" he asked 
a man sitting beside him. 

"I don’t Imow. The one I've seen has no beard." 

"Well, maybe he has been transferred. How are things here 
now?" 

"Not bad," the man said. "You can get a permit for a few 

days all right. But after that it gets tough. There are too 
many here." 

Kem thought it over. If he secured a permit to stay for a 

few days he could get, as he had learned from previous experience, 

cards entitling him to food and a place to sleep for about a 

^k, from the Committee for Refugees. But if they wouldn't 

give it to him he ran the risk of being locked up and put back 
across the border. 

"Your turn next." said the man beside him. 

Kern glanced up. "Don’t you want to go first? I’m in no 



^e man got up and went inside. Kem decided to see what 

luck the other would have before making up his mind whether 

to go in. He strolled restlessly up and down the corridor. Finally 

the man came out. Kem rushed up to him. "How did it go?" 
he asked. ^ 

"Ten days!” the man beamed. "What luck! And without 

even asking for it. He must be in a good humour. Or r)erhaps 

It was bwauM there aren't so many here to-day. Last time I 
only got five days." 

Kem pulled himself together. "Then I’ll try it too." 


B 
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The official did not have a pointed beard. Nevertheless Kern 
thought he had seen him before. Perhaps he had had the beard 
shaved off in the interval. He was toymg with a handsome 

mother-of-pearl pocketknife. “Immigrant? he asked, glancmg 

at Kern with weary fishlike eyes. 

Yes." 


ti 


n 


Germany?" 

Yes. I got here to-day." 
Any papers?" 

“No." 


ft 


The official nodded. He snapped shut the blade of knife 

and opened the corkscrew. Kern noticed that m the mother-of- 
ana up __ tVia nffinal carefullv 


p^arlTardle there a nailfile. The official began earefuUy 

smoothing his thumb nail with it. Kern waited. It seemed 


?o C tlfat the^il of this weary man before him was the most 

_ Auvpd breathe for 


important thing in the ''’“‘‘I; . 

fear of disturbing him and making him angry. He just lock.a 
his hands unobserved behind his back. 


; hands unoDservea ueimiu ms uo-^xv. ^ •. vu 

Finally the nail was fini^hecL The official inspected it wi 


satisfaction and looked up. 


Ten days," he said. “You may 

‘^tav here ten days. Then you must get out. , n- u + 

Kem felt the tension snap. He thought he was falling u 

he w™ just taking a deep breath. Then he quickly got control 
of himself. He had learned to exploit his opportunities. _ I 
be grateful to you," he said, "if I could have two weeks. 

I’m waUing"ffir my ^papers to be sent to me and I need a 
permanent address. Then I want to go to Austaa. . 

but once started he could not stop himse.f. He hed fluentty 
and fast He would just as gladly have told the truth but ne 

^ew he had to lie. The official, on the other hand,^ 


<< 


knew he haa lo iie. me ---KJUf,, rhprking 

had to believe u « , , convinced 


up oil Llicill. -- J. 4-U 

that thev were talking about the truth. „ . 

The oLial shut the corkscrew of his bmfe a snap. A 1 
right," he said. "As an exception, two weeks. But atter tnar 

*^Se took^’ou? Vto'^d began to fill it in. Kem "ooked ^ 
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SO to avoid this he gave a different first name and a false birth 
date. Then he could always maintain that it had been his 
brother. 

But the official was much too weary to look up anything. 
He pushed the form toward Kem. “Here! Are there more 

outside? “ 

“No, I don't think so. At least when I came in there was no 
one else there." 

“Fine." 

Tfie man took out his handkerchief and began lovingly to 
polish the mothcr-of-pcarl handle of his knife. He hardly 
noticed when Kem said thanks and then rushed out as if his 
permit might even now be taken away from him. 

Not until Kern was outside in front of the gate of the building 
did he pause and look around him. Sweet heaven, he thought, 
overcome with emotion. Sweet blue heaven! I'm back again. 
I have not been locked up; I don’t have to be afraid for fourteen 
days—fourteen whole days and fourteen nights, an eternity! 
GckI bless the man with the mother-of-pearl knife. I hope 

before long he finds one with a disappearing watch and a pair 
of gold scissors in it. 

Beside him at the entrance stood a policeman. Kem touched 
the permit in his pocket, then with sudden decision approached 
the policeman. “What time is it, officer?" he asked. 

^ He had a watch of his owm but it was a rare experience for 
him to be able to approach a policeman without being afraid 
•'Seven," growled the policeman. ^ 

“Thanks." Kem walked slowly down the steps. He would 

have liked to run. Now for the first time he believed all this 
was true. 

The big waiting room of the Committee for the Aid of Refugees 
was overcrowded with people. But strangely enough it gave 
the impression of being empty. The people stood and sat in the 
h^f-darkness like shadows. Almost no one spoke, ^ch of 
them had told and repeated a hundred times all the facts that 
concerned him. Now there was only one thing left to do— 
wait. This was the last barrier against despair. 

than half of those present were Jews. Beside Kem sat 
a pale man wth a pear-shaped head holding a violin case on 
his knees. On the other side crouched an old man with a scar 
^mg acr(^ his bulging forehwd. He was restlessly opening 
and closing his hands. Beside him, pressed close together, sat 
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wWn^ somewS in space or into their past and then 

eyes were empty of emotion Behma tnem^ 

Eld'fpSlU In.p.»i..ly «.d ,m.Hy d.d *ipF«i 

rrHin' Si’S f 

Sh, lt< holdtg on » kn~, "K »»>• « 

"'wf «mTokeS"« SrSMT—on. « thongh b. did not 

understand, then he nodded. 

“ Show it to me,” the girl said. 

“Why?” 

iSS;?? r.s:s ? M 

“Why don’t you play? she asked. 

The violinist made no reply.^^ reoeated. 

“Go ahead, play somethmg. caMmg 

from tTe other side of the room in a low. vehement voice. Come 

here to me, Miriam. 

The girl paid no attention to her. __ 
violinist. “Don’t you know how to play. 

“Yes, I know how.” 

;irviMlSs"tokra?^"nd in embarr«t. b^. 


She was looking at the 
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“But why can't you?" the girl asked. “Do play, it's so tire- 
»ome here.*' 

“ Miriam 1“ the mother called. 

“The child is right," said the old man with the scar on his 
forehead sitting beside the violinist. " Go ahead and play. It will 
entertain us all and I don't think there is any rule against it." 

The violinist still hesitated. Then he took the bow out of 
the case, tightened it, and raised the violin to his shoulder. 
Through the room floated the first clear notes. 

It seemed to Kern as though he felt a caress, as though a 
hand were smoothing away something inside him. He tried to 
resist but could not. A shiver ran through him, then suddenly 
he was filled with a comforting sense of warmth. 

Tlie door of the office opened and the head of the secretary 
appeared. He came in, leaving the door op>en behind him. There 
was a light in the office and the short crooked figure of the 
secretary was sharply silhouetted in the doorway. He looked 
as if he were about to say something—but then he tipped his 
head to one side and listened. Slowly and silently, as if pushed 
by an invisible hand, the door behind him swung shut. 

Only the violin was there. It filled the heavy, dead air of the 
room and seemed to transform everything, to melt together 
the voiceless loneliness of the many little beings cowering in the 
shadow of the walls and to unite them in one great, yearning 
lamentation. 

Kern put his arms around his knees. He let his head sink and 

allowed the flood to stream over him. He felt as if it were 

sweeping him away somewhere—to himself and to something 

very alien. The little black-haired girl crouched on the floor 

beside the violinist. She sat silent and motionless and looked 
at him. 

The violin was silent. 

Kern, who could play the piano a little, knew enough about 
music to tell that the playing had been magnificent. 

Schumann?" asked the old man beside the violinist. 

The latter nodded. 

"Go on playing," said the girl. "Play something that will 
make us want to laugh." 

"Miriam," called her mother. 

"All right," said the violinist. 

He raised his bow again. 

Kem look^ around and saw bowed heads and the shimmer 
of raised white faces, he saw sorrow and despair and the soft 
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transfiguration wrought for a few instants by the melody of 
Ihe vS He saw this; and he thought of the many similar 
rooms he had seen filled with exiles whose one crime was to 
have been bom and to be alive. This existed and at 

Ifszr£” -j 

y £0 I5 wild and sweet and I do not ^know it yet; it is a melody, 
a shour a cry from distant forests, from 

in unknown f.ights-1 will not give up . . - It was some time 
before he noticed the music had stopped. 

••What’s that "the violinist said huskily. 

™Tte^seCTet^y°turned the light-switch by the door. '■Next, 
he said. 

Kern was given an order entitling him to a ^ 

the'^Zel^Stol, and ten tickets for me^s a the dmmg haU 

through the f eets for fear he ;:;'^ere taken 

and heXd to wait. 

of his former professors at the Umvers y ^ moment, 

^^dS^'rofr - - 

%^rS"r Ss^e m st.d .0^. 

about in bewilderment. He motioned to him, tne 
appeared surprised but ^ame over y. 

he^e^dTe 

that they had not flushing, “but I heard you 

pfi?! ISS SfSi i.-^n.pV pp. kPP. 

vour way around here. ^ 

‘•‘.^ts! re: enterVe^e Sfor Have you been out of 
the country for long?” 
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“Two weeks. I arrived here to-day.” 

Kcm noticed that the professor and someone beside him were 
getting up. “ There are two free places,” he said quickly. “ Come 


They pushed their way between the tables. The professor 
came toward them through the narrow space. He looked at 
Kem uncertainly and stopped. “Don't I know you?” 

“ I was one of your students,” Kem said. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure.” The professor nodded. “Tell me, do 
you happen to know anyone who could use a vacuum cleaner? 
With ten per cent discount and easy payments? Ot a record 
player and radio combined?” 

For an instant Kem was amazed. The professor had been an 
authority on cancer research. “No, unfortunately I don't,” 
he said sympathetically. He knew what it meant to sell vacuum 
cleaners and gramophones. 

“ I rather thought you wouldn't.” The professor looked at him 
absent-mindedly. “I beg your pardon,” he said, as if he were 
speaking to someone entirely different, and went on. 

There was barley soup with boiled beef. Kem emptied his 
plate ravenously. When he looked up, the violinist was sitting 
beside him with his hands on the table, his plate untouched. 

“Aren’t you going to eat?” Kem asked in amazement. 

“I can't.” 

“Are you ill?” The pear-shaped head of the violinist looked 

a sick yellow under the chalky light of the unshaded bulbs on 
the ceiling. 

“No.” 


“You ought to eat,” Kem said. 

The violinist made no reply. He lighted a cigarette and 
OToked rapidly. Then he pushed his plate to one side. “It's 
impossible to live this way!” he exclaimed finally. 

Kem looked at him. “Haven’t you a passport?” he asked. 


“Yes, but 


The 


impossible 


cigarette. “Even so it’s 
of everything I With no groimd 

My G^l Kem said. “You have a passport and you hav( 
your violin-” ^ 

ne violinist glanced up. “But that hasn’t anything to d( 

""‘m ■ iiriUbly. "Can’t you understand that?’ 

No, I can t. 

Kem w« tremendously disiUusioned. He had thought thai 
anyone who could play like that must be a superior^ person 
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Someone from whom you could learn . . . Md now he saw, 
sitting there, an embittered man who, though he was fifteen 
years Kern’s senior, seemed to him like a spoiled child. The 
Lst phase of emigration, he thought. He will soon quiet 

“Aren’t you really going to eat your soup? he asked. 
No.’’ 






.give it to me. I’m still hungry. 

The violinist pushed the plate toward him. Kern ate the soup 

slowly. Every Spoonful contained strength to withstand misery 

and he didn’t want to lose any of it. Then he stood up. Thai^ 
you for the soup. I’d have Uked it better if you had eaten it 

^^The^violinist looked at him. Furrows disfigured his face. 


understand 


said apologetically. 

“T+’c pacier to understand 


“You’re unhappy, that’s 

“What do vou mean, that s all:' . 

ouf^^the^rld^a while longer, unhappiness is the commonest 
thing there is.’’ 

He went outside. To his prprise he saw f 
nn and down on the opposite side of the street. His ^ttitua 

Btrt now. after his experience with the violinist, he walked 

vour pardon, Professor,” he said, "for ?peaking.tfJo"; 
I wLw^nCr'liave l^lieved thay,,-'!'^ ^^ 
give yon advice. *7pUed distractedly. 

“ Please*^do. I shaU be grateml for any advice. What was your 

niiTic. 

“ Fshail i^^ateful for any advice, Herr Kern. Quite unusually 
grateful. Really! 
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" It is hardly advice. Only the lesson of experience. You are 
trying to sell v^uum cleaners and gramophones. Give it up. It 
is a waste of time. Hundreds of ^migr^es here are trying that. 
It b as hopeless as trying to sell life insurance." 

"That was the next thing I was going to try," the professor 

interrupted excitedly. Someone told me it was easy to do and 
you could cam good money at it." 

He offered you a commission for every policy you sold, 
didn't he?" ’ 
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res, of course. A good commission 

But nothing else? No expenses and no salary? 

No, nothing of that sort." 

" I could make you that offer. It doesn’t mean a thing 

Professor, have you sold a single vacuum cleaner? Or --- 

phone ?" 

profi^r looked at him helplessly. " No," he said, strangely 
embarrassed, but I hope very soon_" ^ ^ 

"Give it up," Kern replied; "that's my advice. Buy a handiul 
of shoelaces or a few texes of shoe polish or some packages of 
ttfety pins. Little things that anyone can use. Peddle them 

You won t earn much but now and then you'U sell something] 
Of course, hundreds of emigrants are tradina in ffiAm 4-rxAi 'Dw.x 
people buy safety pins sooner 

of thft aTall^' thoughtTuSy.I'hadn’t thought 

Kem smiled in embarrassment. "I can believe it. But think 

experience. Earlier I too 

tned to sell vacuum cleaners." ' 

professor extended his hand 

Thank you. You are very kind." His voice was .sudd^w 

strangely soft and submissive as if he were a student who had 
come to class badly prepared. siuueni wno had 

Km bit his lip. '^^was at aU of your lectures_" 

" Th^k ^tlL^rr-Herr^"^' gesture. 

Kem. But it s of no impiortance " 

pJd^n-i^yr;^ 

you many times. I believe I shaU tryTt,Trr 

ha?lL”n mt^d^by^^RtfS that 


said 
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vprv .ileeDV after the meal he had eaten and went to bed at 
once. The^wo others were not there and he did not hear them 

*^°In the middle of the night he was awakened by screams. He 

bag and his clothes, dashed « he door and do^ 

his eyes^ with his fist. Where was he ? What was up. Where 

"'ItowW memoi came back to him. He looked dow at Mf 
and smUed with relief. He was in Prague, in the Hotel 

“ “ mo’slhat^ "®“'girl’s voice inquired sleepily. 

held Ws breafh. He had got into the wrong room. 

Is someone over him. After 

He waited a few mmutes. But eve^nmg m ^ ^^^ness. 

SrrelcheT'^LVfor hU things and slipped cautiously out 

A man Tn a shirt was standing ” hlTlyegl^* 

H ^^TcLdTem com?out"S\he neighbouring room canj^g 

Kern ?aTtoo confused to give any explanation 

He went sUently through the o^n and got 

ziw' »!» -"I"".;»»1* »” "" 

“£ Sr*:? "hK E 

from the hall glittering on his eyeglasses. Then he cam 

closed the door with a sharp snap. understood 

At that instant the screammg began agam. Kern unaersmu 
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now. "Don't hit me! Don’t hit me! For Christ 
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hit me! Please, please! Oh . . 

The screaming changed to a hair-raising gurgle and died away. 

Kem sat up. "What's the matter anyway.?” he inquired in 
the darkness. 

A switch clicked and the light came on. The man with the 
eyeglasses got up and went to the third bed, where lay a gasping, 
sweat-drenched man with wild eyes. The other man brought a 
glass of water and held it to his mouth. " Drink this. You've 
just been dreaming. You're safe.” 

The man drank thirstily, his Adam's apple bobbing up and 

down in his thin throat. Then he fell back exhausted, shut his 
eyes and gave a deep sigh. 

What s it all about?” Kem asked again. 

The man with the eyeglasses came over to his bed. " What’s 

It all about? Someone who has dreams. Who dreams aloud. 

Released from a concentration camp a couple of weeks ago 
Nerves, see?” 

"Yes,” Kem said. 

'•Are you staying here?” asked the man with the eyeglasses. 

Kem nodded. " I seem to have a touch of nerves myself When 

he began to scream a white ago 1 dashed out. I thought the police 

were rai^g the pl^. After that 1 got into the wrong room.” 
So that was it. 


"Please excuse 
now. Excuse me.” 


tt 


awake 


to"h?.'’t!lS"“"vthe eyeglasses, going back 
to his bed. Your nightmares don t bother us a bit. Do thev 
young man? mcy, 

Not a bit,” Kem repeated. 

^ became dark. Kem lay down 

str^e that experience m the next room. The soft breast 

turn as if his hand were no longer the same. 

LatCT he heard the man who had cried out get ud and sMt 

wmdow His bowed head was revealed against 

luve K- “"’hre statuTTa 

Slave. Kem watched him for a time and thm fpll adoor. 


had no trouble getting back across the 
6 knew the ground weU and his exf^rience of wartkne 
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duty stood him in good stead. He had been a company guide 
and in 1915 had received the Iron Cross for a dangerous 

reconnaissance on which he had captured a prisoner. 

In an hour’s time he was out of the danger zone. He took the 
trolley for Vienna. There were not many people in the car. 
The conductor recognized him. “Back already?’’ 

“A ticket to Vienna, second class,’’ Steiner said. 

“Quick work,’’ said the conductor. 

Steiner glanced at him. “ I know all about it,’’ the conductor 
went on. “People are sent out under guard every day^you 
soon get to know the officers. It’s a nasty business. You rode 
out in this car, but you wouldn’t remember that.’’ 

“I have no idea what you’re talking about.’’ 

The conductor laughed. “You’ll remember. Look, stand on 
the back platform. If an inspector comes along jump off—but 
that’s not likely at this hour. You’ll save the price of a ticket. 

“Thanks.’’ tt i: xu 

Steiner got up and went to the back of the car. He felt the 

wind on his face and saw the lights of the Uttle vineyard villages 

rush by. He filled his lungs, enjoying the headiest of all mtoxica- 

tions, the intoxication of freedom. His blood tingled and he 

felt the strong glow of his muscles. He was alive. He had not 

been caught j he was alive and had escaped. 

“Have a cigarette, brother,’’ he said to the conductor who 

had joined him at the rear of the car. 

“All right. But I can’t smoke it now. Thanks. 

“I can smoke mine, though.’’ ^ 

“Yes.’’ The conductor laughed good-naturedly. mats 

where you have it over me. , • x 

“Yes,’’ Steiner said, drawing the fragrant smoke deep mto 

his lungs, “that’s where I have it over you.’’ 

He went to the lodging house where the police had picked 
him up. The landlady was still sitting in her office. She was 

startled at sight of Steiner. 

“You can’t stay here,’’ she said quickly. 

“Oh yes, I can,’’ Steiner said, putting down his knapsack. 

“It’s out of the question, Herr Steiner. The police may come 

back any time. Then they’ll shut up my house.’’ . 

“Dear Luise,’’ Steiner said equably, “the safest place 
the war was a fresh shell-hole. Another hardly ever landed 
immediately in the same place. So, for the time being, your 
flea-bag is one of the safest in Vienna.’’ 
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The landlady ran her hands distractedly through her hair 
You re the ruination of me," she announc^ pathetically. 

"How nice I That’s what I’ve always wanted to be! Someone’' 

rumation! You’re a romantic creature, Luise." Steiner lookec 

aroimd. Is there still a little coffee and a drop to drink? ’’ 
Coffee? And a drink?" 

Yes. dear Luise I I knew you would understand me. Sucli 

a pretty woman I Is that still the bottle of plum brandy in th< 
cupboard? 

ne iMdlady looked at him helplessly. “Yes, of course.” she 
said at last. . ^ 

‘'*“8'" Sleiner fetched the bottle and two glasses. 
Won t you have one too? 

sejp., 

Yes, you. Who else?" 

No." 

k’- as a favour to me. There’s 

something unfnendly about drinking alone. Here_" He 

filled a glass and offered it to her. 
pe landlady hesitated, then took the glass. "Oh, very weU 

B“‘yo“ won t try to stay here, will you?” O'wen. 

Only for a few days,’' Steiner said pacifyingly, “not more 

P'ans afoot.” 

He smiled And now the coffee, dear Luise. ” 

COnCC? I have nn 


ff 
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And'l*’® standing right over there. 

landlady laughed in exasperation. "Aren't you the one! 
Besi^, my name is not Luise; my name is Therese " 

Thcrese, you are a dream." 

are^tunlere Seligmann’s things 

shaU I do 4hthem?*^: “ t**® *<>tfd 

;^as that the Jew with the grey beard?" 

no m*o,^” ^ I ‘hat much and 

his"c'hnLn'’i-e? ■y°“ hnow where 
like'?hTt.”'*°“'‘* ^ ^ “y head about things 
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suit a pair of shoes, a Hebrew book, some shirts, a couple of 
cards of horn buttons, a small chamois bag containmg one- 
schilling pieces, two phylacteries and a white prayer robe 
wrapped in tissue paper. “Not much for a whole hfe, eh, 

Therese?” 

“Many have less.” , u a 

“That’s right too.” Steiner examined the Hebrew book and 
found a slip of paper stuck under the paper uiside the coyen 
Carefully he drew it out. There was an address written m ink 
on it. “Aha! I’ll make inquiries here.” He sto^ up. ihanks 

for the coffee and the brandy, Therese. I U be 

You'd better put me in a room on the ground floor openmg 

on the court. Then I can get out quick. Ta\^ed 

The landlady was about to say sometning, but otein.r rmsed 

his hand. “N6, no, Therese! ""pnrrS s^^^ 

I'll come back with the whole Vienna police force. But i ^ sure 

it won't be locked. To give lodging to the 

ment of God. You'U get a thousand years of bliss m idea -en for 

doing it. Til just leave my knapsack here. 

He left. He knew it was pomtless to continue the coiwe.sa lo a 

and he understood the extraordinarily 

personal belongings exert upon people fo, 

Sm S arny Amount of pleading. By its voiceless presence 
alone it would overcome the landlady s last objections. 

Steiner went to the Caf6 Sperler. He wanted to find the 
Rician, Tschemikoff. During detention 

Germans Tschemikoff had promted Steiner to iMk^teui and 

order something to drink, but the waiters paid no 
tl him. You d& not have to order anything here; most of th 

"^T^ Pkce“r typical ^migr^es’ exchange. It was of 
people Many of them were sleeping sitting up 

,tmll about and wait for the caf4 to open agam. Most of them 
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They had the hardest time adjusting 


were mtcUectuals. 
themselves. 

A man in a Recked suit uith a face like a full moon seated 
him^lf beside Steiner and regarded him for a while with lively 

black eyp. "Something to seU.?” he asked finally. " Tewellerv? 

Even old jewellery? I pay cash." r* 

Steiner shook his head. 

Shoes?" The man looked at him searchingly. 

A wedding nng perhaps?" 

"Go away you vulture." Steiner snarled. He hated these 
peddlers who tned to cheat bewildered ^migr^es out of their last 
few belongings for a couple of groschen. 

He callH to a passing waiter. "You there! A cognac." 

glanc^ at him in bewilderment and came over. 
Did you ^k for a lawyer? There are two here. Over there in 
the corner is Lawyer Silber of the Court of Appeals in Berlin- 
OTc schilling p‘r consultation. At the round table beside the 
door IS Judge Epstein of the Munich Circuit Court: fifty groschen 

between us, Silber is better " 

\ a lavijrer. I want a cognac." Steiner said. 

A drink that tastes better if the glasses aren’t too 

ine I’-n » Httle hard of hear- 

alnw the only thing that's ordered here." ^ “ 

All nght. Then bring me the cognac in a coffee cun " 

tabk standing by the 

io watch ““'-I- "Do you "want 

4 wt’d'’Kl!’™"pt/' O'her- 

f Steiner paid. 

•• J much, the waiter said. 

waiter rolled the word on his toneue " Mv 
Tl.«k ytu!^. 7l,at malS"; feUow’w Kkfa nt» agai]:^ 

4'di:teTy"r2,tsa^‘5;.:^^^^^ ”• He saw Steiner 

*as begmnmg to think you’d left Vienna, Tschemikoff ’’ 
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The Russian laughed. “With us the probable is always the 
iprobable. I found out everything you wanted to know.” 
Steiner emptied his glass. “ Can you get papers? ” ' 

“Yes. Even very good ones. The best forgery I have seen 


m yc^rs 

“I’ve got to get out of the country,” Steiner said. “I’ve got 
to have papers. I’d rather run the risk of a penitentiary with a 
false passport than stand this constant anxiety and these trips 

to the lock-up. What have you seen?” 

“I was in the Hellebarde Caf6. That’s where the people do 
business now. They are the same ones as seven years ago. 
Reliable enough in their way. To be sure the cheapest papers 

cost four hundred schillings.” 

“What can you get for that?” 

“The passport of a dead Austrian. Good for one year more. 

“One year. And then?” . , ^, i. j j 

Tschemikoff looked at Steiner. “ Abroad it might be extended. 

Or a skilful hand could alter the date.” 

Steiner nodded. . j 

“ Besides, there are two passports that belong to dead German 

refugees. But they cost eight hundred schillings apiece Com¬ 
pletely forged ones are not to be had under^fifteen hundred. - 

wouldn’t recommend them to you anyway. 

Tschemikoff tapped the ash off his cigarette. For the time 

being there’s nothing to be expected from the League of Nations 

in your case. For those who have come into the country iliegaUy 

without a passport, nothing at all. Nansen is dead; he was the 


a 


I have twenty- 


one who got our passports for us. 

“Four hundred schillings?” Steiner said. 

five ** 

“ You’U be able to beat them down a little. To three hundred 

“ Compared to tv/enty-five it’s all the same. But that ^ 

make any difference; I'll see to it that I get the money. Where 

is the Hellebarde? ” 

The Russian drew a slip of paper out of 
is the address. Also the name of the waiter who acts as go- 
between. He calls the people up when you tell him to. He gets 

five schillings for doing it.” 

“Fine. I’ll see how I make out.” Steiner put the slip away 
carefully. “A thousand thanks for taking so much trouble, 

TPsclldTl lie O fi • ^ * 

“Not at all.” the Russian waved away the thanks. “One 


Here 
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yoa u be m the same fijt yourself 

ou^- “'*• “P l-- “d teu 

^ I play chess with the 

BBi^2£€L4fp‘^ 

ii a p|Lion of mS/' Tschermkoff smiled. "Chess 

£rSf r 

pudi^ Jewess FrKf/»in i ^ Epstem s table sat a 

W. hand .ay Coee 

must get away he thoiLhf^ I 

looked^at his watch ' He 

find the cardsharp. decided to try to 

out, was almwt^ ^lang- 
railing of the bar. chairs with their feet on the nickel 

^^ked the barkeep 

you want wiU Fr^?"''^^ sharply. "What do 

did you^hink^^^^ Lord's Prayer with him, brother. What 

he 

“Will he be back?” 


44 


He left an hour ago. 


P0 


44 


94 


Couldn 


®'Jf ® vodka. ” 

‘^8S he could turn into^L^ it*4dn’f“®’'‘ °''®'' " 
cursory attention. P“d him 

out. The barkeep began to shake and throw® di, 


44 


round? 
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“Go ahead." 


and Steiner won. iney went on p dying. 
s twice in succession. " I seem to have luck with 


<< 


What sign 


aces," he said. 

“You have luck anyway 

were you bom under ?' ’ 

■■You'sLm to'be a Lion. At least you have the sun in the 

constellation ol Leo. I know a little about Y,:, 

eh? Fred won’t be back. He never comes as late as this. 

Needs sleep and steady hands. •'c„5” .aid the bar- 

keep to a satisfied tone, pushing over five schilhngs_ Yo 
are'^ost certainly a Lion, with Neptune m the ascendant, I 
should say. What month were you bom m? 

"■ ThOT^you’re a perfect Lion. You’ll have magnificent luck 

^^“T^make up for that I'm taking on ^ 

you? Say that Steiner asked for him. I U step m to mor 

about eight." 

SmtaCT’ went back to the lodging house. The way was bug 

and the streets empty. Above him hung avy scent 

and over the walls drifted from tune to time the hej? 

of lilacs in bloom. My God, Mane, he thoug , 
for ever. 


CHAPTER IV 


standing m a drugstore near Wenceslaus Souare 

the law , hi, father“Xmo^“'“ ' 

. Toilet Water I" Kem fondled the 


Where did you get this? '' ^ 

I don't remember now. 


id brought out of the case 
The druggist shrugged his 

this 

Six?" 

Y« six to begin with. More later on I sell if nr 
ust have a discount." ^ course 

at Kern. "a\re you an ^migr^e? 




•< 


The druggist 
asked. 


he 


know, 


Kem put the bottle down on the conrif#»r 

police. rEr/a”'^ ‘•'•r “ th" 

e to do iLTZ. * P*"“t m my pocket. .MI 




ytw have to do is tell me what discount 

len per cent." ^ »— 

. ?o*«*caI?t:L“the S’«le'^ 

•aid the owner of the .for. oent discount 

"Thirty per cent ‘he back roor 

old stuff." 

iff?" K«*'m crovrA ♦k-_ 

That's 


OW stuff?" Kem gave the man 


fine toUet water, don't yin taorthat?" ' 

fied with tsrenty ^r ceiit." ^ y°“’" satis- 

the quali^. You ^J^me Srtv* “ythi^ to do with 
"J'er just the s^e. can’t U?" ^ and it can be good 

The only ‘ 

^^t s the whole secret." ^ others is advertising. 
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Kern looked at him. “It’s perfectly certain tnat mere s nor 
going to be any more advertising for this. And so according 
to yon it’s very bad. In that case, thirty-five per cent would 

be the right discount.’’ , 

“Thirty,’’ the owner rejoined. “Now and then someone asks 

^°'‘‘Herr Bureck,” the druggist said. "I think we can let him 
have it at thirty-five per cent if he takes a dozen. The man who 

Kesn-t buy any of it; he just wants to seU us the 

formula? Dear God, as if we didn’t have enough 

trouble!" Bureck Ufted his hands m despair. „ _ . ^ 

“The formula?" Kern pncked up his ears. Who is it that 

uroTits to sell vou the formuls*? 

The druggist laughed. "Someone or other. He says he for¬ 
merly 3 the laboratory himseU. All hes of course! The 

things these imigrfe th^ “P! [’ n„ know where 

Kern was breathless for an instant. y 

‘‘'Th"e“rliSi^”swf his shoulders. " I think we have the 
addmss ¥nf around's^^^^^ He has given it to us a couple 

of times.’’ 

The two sforedl^Kem. "ReaUy?" said the drugget. 

" Yel I think that's who it is. I’ve been lookmg for him fo 

^ -Terttt’’the owner shouted excitedly 

working at a desk m the back of the store^ formula for toilet 
the address of the man who wanted to seU us a lormuia 

water? Or that old windbag who s been 

in here loafing around a couple of times? the woman sn 

“Hell!’’ The proprietor looked at Kern 
“I’m sorry.’’ He went quickly to the back o e ^niggist 
“That comes from sleeping with the help, 

remarked sneeringly behind ^i® ^ack , ^ith a slip of 

The owner came back snortmg Herr Kem, 

paper in his hand. “Here’s the address. It is a Herr iv 

Siegmund Kem.’’ 

“That’s my father.’’ “This is the 

“Rpallv?" The man gave the paper to Kem. 
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jddress. The last time he was here was about three weeks aeo 
You understand, of course-" ^ 

“Oh, that doesn't make any difference. But I’d like to sc 
there right away. I'll come back later about the bottles '* ^ 
“Of course. There's time enough for that.’’ 

The house to which Kern had been directed was situated in 
Tuzarova Street, near the covered markets. It was dark and 
musty and smelled of d^p walls and boiled cabbage. Kem 

slowly up the stairs. It was strange, but he was a little 
afraid to see his father again after so long a time— experience 
had taught hun that things never got any better 

On iht third floor he rang. After a whUe there was a sound 

of shufliu^ footsteps behmd the door and a piece of cardboard 

was pushed away from a round peephole. Kem could see one 
bl^k eye peermg at him. 

“Who’s there?" a woman's voice inquired sullenly 

1 want to see someone who lives here," Kem said 
No one lives here." 

That's not tme, you live here, don't you?" Kem looked 

E^o-ki? But I don't 

“Well then?" 

^ man who lives here.’’ 

There s no man living here." 

hB Iwas true that 

discoura^rf ® empty and 

behind 


tt 


«« 


I'd rather not 


'"‘E reawakened hope. ' 

rU teU yl.''open the d^^; 
■pie eye disappeared from the peephole A chain 

n^thVhKr'S&t™ He wi^^Tet^r^e 

have questfonrf hta.*” “>* *oman wouldn't 

ia^tnd'^^Th^s tt^*th“‘ woman, with a broad 

to toe. " examining Kem from head 






ft 


I want to speak to Herr Kem.” 

know him. He doesn 
W€n- Siegmund Kem. I am LudwiV 
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“Ah?" The woman eyed him suspiciously, 
say that." 


14 


Anyone could 


permit 


Here 


-please look 

name has h^en purposely changed; but 

iit L1113 ‘ fP 

whole d— « It 

*°-^Yes 

'‘‘"AU "“icim said; "then I shaU tell you where I live. 

I" ?"1 uir «XuL Kem before I go. I am not 


Siegmund 

him. I h: 


he added, glancing at the woman. 

"Yes''^The Hotel Bristol. Ludwig Kem. Good day.” 
nl went down the stairs. Good heavens, he tbou^it, a pretg 
Certeus he has guarding him 1 However-.t s better to be 

S „riS«yC? . i/Thoi HI. I. “ 

'*"Cyet.'’ K«™ said, suddenly displeased. “ But he liv^s 
there He wasn’t at home. r i i • „>+ ;+?” 

X^m^an‘f^d ll^a^s inched into a 

Kent said, ^i^ us 

it’s a strange euiucUeme whm ^ytMng goes^^^^^ 
!;::.1\1vmX monerfoT any mme. kat discount will you 

^"^ro^ner reflected for a mome^ i^rethtag"th^ 
magnanimously, "Thirty-five per cent. Something 

doesn’t happen every day. 

ntm^plid and the toggist bick 

IfThrshri^ o^der to lfoir:t"he’young man who had found 

his father.^ She was excitedly munchmg something. 
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“Look here/’ said the owner. “There's something I \ 
to say—the toiJet water is very good. Really very good 
“ThanksI” Kern took the package. “In that case I'l 

to be back soon to Mt the rest " 
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Kem returned to the hotel. He planned to fetch some cakes 
of soap and bottles of perfume and try peddling them in town 
The man from the concentration camp who lived in the same 
room had loaned him money with which to lay in a stock. 

As he stepped into the hall he saw someone come out of the 
ro^ next to his. It was a girl of medium height, wearing 
a b^ht^ess and carrying a couple of books under her arm. 
At first Kem paid no attention to her. He was busy figuring 
out the pnc« for his toUet water. But suddenly he realized 
tl^the girl had come out of the room into which he had blun- 

der^ the n^ht before, and he stopped short. He had a feeling 
tnat she might even now recognize him. 

The ^rl went guickly down the stairs without looking around. 
Kern still waited for a while, then he went quickly down the 

TOmdor after her. He had suddenly become very curious to 
know what she looked like. ^ 

He went down the stairs and looked about, but the girl was 

looked up and 

down the street. It lay empty in the afternoon sunlight. There 

of police dogs romping on the sidewalk. Kem 
went back mto the hotel. 

the doorman, who 

“‘^® handyman. 

»n uT? ® at him. He expected Kem 

to tarst into laughter at his joke. 

K«ra did not Uugh. "I mean a girl," he said. "A 


young 


ladies hVe here,” the doorman 

1 because his «ar< 


I So no one went out? 


I# 


Only 


poli^" ‘ ^ ^ “’®* questions ? Are you from the 

1 c.!i openly hostUe. 

whatTadlorlm " am^ment. He could not understand 
H« got a ;.*^® had completely missed the joke. 


«< 


can believe 
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Kem. put the cigarettes away. He stayed there for a moment 
reflecting. The girl must still be in the hotel; perhaps she was 

in the sitting-room. He went back. 

The sitting-room was long and it opened on a cement terrace 

which, in turn, led to a waUed garden in which grew a couple 

of lilac bushes. , i -xi.-__ 

Kem glanced through the glass door. He saw the ^rl sitting 

at a table. She was leaning on her elbows readmg. There was 

no one else in the room. Irresistibly drawn, Kem opened the 

door and stepped in. , 

The girl glanced up as she heard the door. K^ was embar¬ 
rassed. “Good afternoon,” he said tentatively. The girl looked 

at him. Then she nodded and went on readmg. 

Kem took a seat in one comer of the room After a whfle 

he stood up and got a couple of newspapers. Suddenly he seemed 

ridiculous in his own eyes and wished that he were outside agam. 

But it seemed almost impossible to get up agam so soon an 

walk out. 


began 


After a 


I see you'v 



while he saw the girl reach for her handbag and open it- ^ ® 

took out a silver cigarette ^ 

she closed it without takmg out a cigarette and put it back 

in the bag. x ^ * 

Kem quickly laid the paper aside aud got up. __ 

forgotten your cigarettes," he said. May I help you o . 

He drew out his package. He would have g*''®" 

know whether you like this kind. The doorman just refused 

them They weren’t good enough for him. , . j t ” 

The girl looked at the label. “They’re the same kmd I smoke, 

^''Kerrf laughed. “They’re the cheaiwst you can buy. That’s 

nimost like telling the story of your life.” 

^he girl looked at him. “I guess this hotel teUs it anyway. 

Zm^strlidc^'a match and lit the girl’s cigarette The pale 

reddish light illuminated her narrow, tawny face with w 
m^th full and'^soft. Kem could not have said whether thejir 

® hr.ast before he knew her. He saw her breast 
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nse and suddenly, although he knew it was silly, he hid his hand 


pocket 

"Have you been abroad long? 
"Two months." 


9 $ 


he asked. 


"That's not long." 

"It's an eternity." 

Kern glanced up in surprise. •'You're right," he said "two 
years is not long But two months is an eternity. There’s tUs 

b^^eT’ “>0 months 

;; Do you think it will last long ?" the girl asked. 

•• It , ^ 1 ?" • “ “y more.” 

I do all the time. 

^ did I when I had been away for two months." 

The girl was silent. Her head was bowed in thought and 
she wa^ smoking slowly with deep inhalations. Kem looM 

her face. He would 

S^rr^^o him *^riUiant but nothing 

of the many books he had read had behaved in similar sitLtlons 
but his memory had dried up and probably, too the heroes had 

ncvCT found themselves in a refugee's hotel in Prague. 

Isn t It too dark to read?" he asked finaUy. ^ 

The girl started as though her thoughts hii been far awav 

shut the book that was lying in front of her’ 

n^^oinfi? U." “y morrVay" Ws 

‘‘ ® * distraction," Kern said. "When I can ^et 

T^e girl smiled wearily. " This is no detective store, t”s®a text- 
Dook on inorganic chemistry " i s a lext 

;;Y:s""''/n WtozCl’""* “ 

I didnWM/te'fnlpt'* textbooks with me too. 




My case was entirely different T Ko/ quicKiy. 

probably have a pass^rt.” ‘ ^ ^ ** “*'• 

The girl nodded. " I have a passport but it expires in six weeks " 
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“That’s nothing. You can surely get it extended. 

“ I don’t believe so.” 

“Won’t you h^ve another cigarette?” Kern asked. 

“"Mn thanks I smoke a great deal too much. 

•■Someone said to me once that a cigarette at the nght moment 

is better than aU the ideals in he seemed 

verv beautiful to Kern. He would have given a 8ea 

rjo or“alking with her but he didn’t know what to do to make 

''^‘■IfTcan be helpful in any way,” he said hastily, should 

guS rh’L quickly. Kern thought he liad gven 
fir pm^url' ’Tshtu gtdtyKnVou « there’s anything I 

all the things he should have said. 

E.sii=,Fsii£f: 

course, horn burglapr and highway ™hbery. 

They practised the ace trick for about hall an n ^ 

the pickpocket roff^o“ T^te^pera. A big first-night 

S. TJt-te LCann is singin.^ReaUy 

“ One thing more that s just 
He shook nanas wiui ot^x.av^a. ty 

occurred to me. How much money have you. 

“Thirty-two schillings.” ^]^an 

. . .St 1 — St.o?KL^^hk^i^!^cket and a 


makes gooa Dusme^ lux ^ 
He shook hands with Steiner. 


pay 


your 
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fP 


then one of them wiU come u, .. ... „ 

to the propnetor for me; he knows me. And now plav fast 

^ look out when you get the four queens. They’re out for 
blood then! 

Steiner took the biU. “ If I lose this money I can’t pav vou 
back. j j 

Tht pickpocket shrugged his shoulders. "Then it's gone and 
that s all there is to it. Just artist's luck. But you won’t lose it. 

I know tho^ feUows. Just good enough to cheat hayseeds. 
No class to them. Are you nervous? ^ 

I don't think so." 

"Even if you are you have a chance. The feUows over there 
don t kn^ that you understand their game. Before they find 

"So long. 

Steiner went over to the dive. On the way he reflected that 
fl was str^ge that there was no other human be Jg who would 

^^tatingly handed over. The comradeship of those wh? hLe 

«>« same, thank God. 

the front room of the dive a couple of games of tarots 

f'Sy. Ht«fou':irdL"''ou^: 

him HIT*' ^ “"''riated-looking man came up and invited 

m,L""pe;S 

thli 1,'’explained. ’’ Not more 
than half an hour, and that’s not enough for a game.” 

of uSiy “S^ed "t“”'M‘Jll ““I 

in a half-hour, neigh^ur” ^ 

hJ't“(r. r* » neighbouring table. One 

and his nos^^toif IV^ r*”i!' end hairy 

casualnesT^-TMt 'T®''® weto^ing him with stuS 

:: rs.,v"Ei 

"Eve!l'« r *hen you feel like it." 

x-ven Him winnmg?" 
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The fat man at the table twisted his lips and glanced over 
at the dark man: they seemed to have caught a real hayseed. 
“But that's just the time to stop, the very time to stop, the 

thin man bleated happily. 

St^r/siterhimself at the table. The fat man shuffled and 
deSt. Steiner won a few schillings. When the deal c^e to hm 
he felt along the edges of the cards, then he shuffled 
broke the pack where he had felt something, ordered 
and took that opportunity to look at the marked car(l He sa 
it was the kings that had been nicked. Then he shuffled again 

A^y Shillings. “Why, that’s fine!" bleated the thin man. 

“Shall we shove the bets up a bit? . 

Steiner nodded. He won the next hands, too, m which tte 

stakes were higher. Then the fat man dealt. His 
werTr^X tSo smaU to manipulate the cards Sterner saw 

however, that he was very adroit. Sterner lifted his hand. 
^^“How^m^nyr' asked the fat man. chewing on his cigar. 

l”th™ «n. Numlly E1^ iSrfbS 

cards down exclaimmg: Damnation, a Dus . 

Inewlhti hive no chance to pull anything 

thi'^ oelt “deal Steiner had four queens in his original 

IfSiSiSi 

vou’sSfon? Why, there was all the money m the world 
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that 


What 


f# 


man 


«« 


tt 


6i 

he asked the dark 

^ree kinp,” the latter repUed with a wry face. 

Th^. You see you see. You'd have won, neighbour 1 

“> ^ark man 

"I made a mistake ” Steiner said. “Thought I had onlv 
three queens. I mistook one of them for a iack '* ^ 

What a way to play! ” ^ 

f ^hree kings and drew the 

schillmgs and then passed. The pig drew 
his Irath m audibly. Sterner had won about ninety schillings 

ulw 7 ‘^a^ u hands to play. ^ 

his haSd"".^;‘‘TtVaVr “P cards. Steiner™ 

nis nand away. Is that the custom here?" he asked. 

On thp curious, you know." 

ajfr,t.uj,rs,‘s.,s z;- s 

one Stt?n., T- fee appearances. The fat man drew 

4 d^TMmL” II:: tw: «* ^-atded th^ ortis"^1 

■*nt with him"h^tMtlv ^The d**!f” '"!? “** 

»nd fifty Steiner^called ?** ^at man raised the bet to a hundred 

a-skH. teaching*fo" »* 

at ‘fiiTtrai^mrem hlnnH ‘he cards. He was amazed 

The faTm^i^ ® the fat man, with his foot 

cautious hitherto that^ ^^sure of himself. Steiner had been so 
noticed the h«hatfon .nH v.^ Steiner 

and eighty the fat mo *■ his bets. At a hundred 

t^hle. Ste^er siihed 

ignea with rehef and turned nn hie fni,.- 
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The thin man whistled through his teeth. Then it became 

very ciuiet as Steiner pocketed the money. 

“We’ll play another round,” the dark man said sudde y 

in a harsh voice. 

“W?u'play another round,” repeated the dark man, sticking 
out his chin. 

toThe cSei'nd paid. Then he a ^ 

hundred-schilling note toward the proprietor. Please gi 

that to Fred.” , . 

The proprietor raised his eyebrows in surp.ise. Fred. 

“Yes.” . 


time 


it 


grinned 

and 


Went fishing tor a - We’U play another 

round ” the dark man said, blocking the passage. Steiner looked 

can’t get away with that, neighbour,” bleated the thin 
““iet’sZrk^oirldves,’’ Steiner said, “war is war. Everyone 

Not°us ”"^IdThe dark man. "We’ll play, another round” 

“Sr you fork over what you’ve won,’ the fat man 

added. Vipnrl “It was an honest game,” he said 

^|“n“smu:.vt l^ew what you wanted and I knew 

what I wanted. Good ^ ^ark man and the thin 

fdii™. ‘ Herd ma^a mida^ - gomg 

^SStrr iS: 

At the same time he drove his fist lik the steps 

of the dark man’s 

^d hit the thin man. With a leap Sterner got ou. and away an 
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ra«d the street before the others had recovered them¬ 
selves^ He knew it was his one chance, for on the street he would 
^ve had no show against three men. He heard shouting and 

look^ around as he ran—but no one was following him. Thev 
had been too much surprised. ^ ;j y 

H« WOTt slower and came gradually into more populated 
streets. He ;»used in front of a mirror in the window a dress 
rtc^d looked at himself. Cardsharp and cheat, he thought. 
But-half a passport 1 He nodded to his reflection and walked on 


CHAPTER V 


wall of the old Jewish cemetery, countmg 

■ ■ • peddling 


his money in the shine ol a srre« ug ^ Mountain. It was a 

people toward 

&^^S?not toward* theW He had earned thirty- 


“^nTthe UneyirhisTocket and tried to decipher the 
put the money m y ..eadstones beside him, leamiig 

“Rabbi Israel Loew,” he said 


naiiics) v/ii -- -- 

haphazardly against the wa ‘ ^eat learning 

aloud, “dead long ye“s ago. rt y 


in your time and now a n^om 

what do you think I^s^ mv nrofits to fifty crowns? 


to 


out a five-crown 
man? Well then, 


goddess—Chan 


Hear’we’U ‘be satisfied, tails we'll go on 


It rolled 


peddling." . . . j . • j catch it. 

He spun the com » the climbed over the 

waU°Ind'ca?Sulty picked it up °oHe fo"''' 

^<>^irap?K r=tu:^to st^orm a 

‘Tihe ground floor no °oe pmtt^ 

^i‘\?tre"doo?.‘shrc^ught sight:of_the_^bnd case, made a 


wry face, and dosed the floor vnmom 

a man came to the door weanng an "finte"“P“'‘ 

tarfly begun to speak when the man mdign^tly m 

"^“Toilet water? Perfume? reo's ToUet 


him. 


KationI mfoi ™k f matS^rd looked at 

thfbrlTptfe ‘t-SIitl°atr"“ 

himself a wholesale dealer m perfume, toilet ware , 
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Kem shook his head. "Rabbi Israel 
■ .t's the meaning of this? Is it possible we didn't undereTa^d 


Loew," he murmured 


each other? 

^J^‘X A friendly fat woman 

<^ned the door "Come nght in," she said pleLa^tly w^ 

J^riglirta'" A refugee J Just 

Kem followed her into the kitchen. 


down 


ft 


woman 
"Not very. 

It was the first time since he had been in Pramto 
had offered Kem a chair. He seized the rare ^ anyom 

The fat woman stood comfortably in front of him n 
antis crossed over her stomach watchinn him ' r 

'^V " r"‘"S » Me b^tfle"™- 

««P. lie hfS fhe teUl^ SSeh'* > 

"This is the famousTn -rf^mf A ^VT 

"Well, well_" ^ ^ Schimek represents." 

•“"d- " T^it your^U,^ “ 0" her fat 

■Milsg^^BuTha*^ **.,**’'' “d nodded "It 

This one. But if costs forty crowns." “ ''®'^ *’'< 

Jut makes no difference. Its the big one I want • T’ll f •* 
Kern could hardlv beli^vA hi. 


tf 


9 $ 


crowns profit. " If yiu Take the bieeighteen 

*^Rn “AS '■* “""“need happily 

Pwic. One can always use soap " ^ 

•«« 'ri^r^!?^'“‘o ‘he 
the half-open door came the smell through 

place on We^iL^aiL 
e^-h^.;; she said cordially 


. a and 
sandwich to talfA 


c 
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44 


44 


Thanks." Kem stood there waiting. 

wS,^yes^'Tem^^^^ given me the 

money yet.” 

‘•S%rty crowns 

„;.°u —t •« »"■' — 

here asking for money. cweat-stained shirt came out 

man asked you can just give me 

"Weu. weU!” The man my boy" 

sweat and fresh, boded ^ o P ^ opened it wide. " Do 

you know wh^t he ^ . P p„t that on and 

go with you to the saw himself in jail serving 

Kem recoiled a step. , ^p^^ning. “ I have a residential 

a two weeks’ sentence for i g P “ I can show it to you.’’ 

permit," he said as casually ^ ^ »»the man replied, 

^ “ You’d better show me your permit to worK, 

staring at Kern. 

“ That’s at the hotel. ^ you prefer 

*• Then we can go straight to the hotel, ur 

“ Here, don’t forget your sandwich, 

’’^^mnks. I don't want it." Kem open^ the door. 

" Just Usten to that. TT®> ° ^ quickly down the 

sta^™ nTdito-t'^l^ f \ntonr'The s!dd 

%ilon sel' fhXayTe flipped? As bees in h.s p-A 

Even quicker than the J®j® “‘S^dy in the coop!” 

-”'K 
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not doin^ to badly with the ^migr^es, are wei 
around his wife’s breasts. 

" against h™ 

Bettw than the hair tome we got from the old Jew this after- 
noon* 

to^«d^J^*h“'’ "Slather yourself with it 

I" .? “““aa *«> bed with me. Is there still 


Rabbi Israel Loew, 



Whm he was on the street Kem stopped. ‘ „.«:i i.oew 

s*^ “? *"* ‘h® cemetery'^thit 

r^y. count^tt^’flr" ^'ItSSw^^tX^’^ 


Tbe 


<« 


#« 


Not 


«« 
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#F 


/»re you sure? ” * 

‘he President of Crechoslovakia. 

iThk T. f ^ !.^!!! *° *«"" Ekowski-s. 

"^^He w^ustTartinJ to ***" 

deep untU^Siight -^t^^he^rS, 7 T ‘° ' ahaU 

the night all ri^." * * aleepmg powder and get through 

*li!t cSS^me* ^:LTl"t ^vthe f "• y°“ '“a* 

;;Po«nsrn^L“1cSTa;^m"e^t’^‘~' ” 

childr^' irSe*e“I^!!!f' **a'"Pl«- ‘he one they sing to 


‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild 

^k on me, a little child; 
Pity my simplicity. 

Suffer me to come to Thee.’** 
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He stood in his white !iZ 

SiJX‘’ta“a'^monlnous Voice, staring with Ufeless eyes through 

Ifcatas ml^he re^peTttd,' and smiled. ■' I don’t know why. 
but it comforts me.” 

‘.l^^'uLds“but it does calm me. .Afterwards I feel 

quiet and somehow^ If I were at hom.^^^^ 

Kern was u said ” I have forgotten them aU. 

know any poems by he^, ^e •• 

.n"orgo‘5S! tor^ too. But now suddenly I remember 

%":A'nS'and stood up. He ^ to 

Then Rabe could sleep and he evenm^^! Kern 

said. " Evenmgs are *e womt tme M I h^^^^ _j. 

the hundredth tune how to togs used j 

and when they're gomg to be better aga 

on k^ofw^at 

v?Ln; but Z tZ you haven’t been thinking about any- 

thing." . TTem watched him thoughtfully. 

tote- the-girUr:m ne“ d^rTo go with him. ’’ Do you 

taow the people here ^ J^^*^nd‘'^“gltd'hU bare toes. "A 

Wh?’ H: toXt tZZs as th^olgh he had never seen 

tliciTi before* ^ 

Xto"’-ofi Snanowska lives there. She w^ a 

famous actress before the war. 

'*T Hon't mean ner. • % n coid the man 

"He means Ruth-Holland, a pretty young g^^ 

sns'bS'Ss s,ss 

Kern blushed. 
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"It's Strange," Marill went on. "People blush at the most 

natural things. But never at mean ones. How was business 
to-day, Kem?" 

"A complete catastrophe. I lost money." 

"Then spend some more. That’s the best way to keep from 
getting complexes." pm 

" I was going to," Kem said." I’m planning to go to the movies." 

"Bravo. With Ruth Holland, I assume, judging from your 
cautious inquiries." ^ 

"I don't know. I haven’t met her." 

"You haven’t met most people. You have to get started some¬ 
time. Get going, Kem. Courage is the fairest adornment of youth " 
"Do you think she’d go with me?" 

"Of course. That’s one of the advantages of this filthy life 

of our^ What with fear and boredom, everyone’s thankful 

to be distracted. So no false modesty! Fire away and forget 
your cold feet I" e> 

"Go to the Rialto," Rabe said from the bed. "‘Morocco’ is 

playing there. I've found that foreign countries are best for 
distraction." 


"Morocco’ is always good," Marill remarked 
young girls." 

I^bc sighed and drew the covers around him. 

I wish I could sleep for ten years.” 

"Then you’d like to be ten years older?" Marill a; 

Rabe looked at him. "No," he said, "then my ch 
be grown up." 




even for 




Sometimes 


A voice from 


Kem knocked at the door of the next room 
^de indUtinctly. He opened the door and stopped 

ck' *“ '"t*' Schimanowska. 

bhe had a face like a bam owl. The heavy rolls of fat 
mvered w^ thick white powder and gave the appearance of a 

dwr^set holes and she stared at Kem as though she might'flv 

f knitting needles sticking in it 

in a resonant, moving, dramatic voice. 

I d like to speak to Fraulein HoUand.” 

The smile disappeared as though it had been wiped off 
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Schimanowska looked at Kem contemptuously and then set 

up a great clatter with her knitting needles 

Ruth Holland was crouched on her bed. - She had been readmg. 
Kem saw it was the same bed by which he had stood the mght 
before. He felt his colour mounting. “ There s something I 

want to ask you/’ he said. -.u CoV.«-r, 

The girl got up and went out into the hall with him. Schun- 

anowska’s snort, like that of a wounded horse, 

“I wanted to ask if you’d go to the movies with me Ke 

said when they were outside. “I have two tickets, he adde 

untruthfully. 

Ruth Holland looked at him. „ 

“Or perhaps you have some other engagement. 

She sLok her head. "No, I have no engagement 
"Then come along. Why should you sit aU evening m that 

room? ” 

•■S^/uA'’tht woree. Alter two minutes I was glad to get 
out again. I thought I was going to be eaten alive. 

" sSaL^ska just looks" that way. She has a kind neart^^ 
“ Maybe so. But you can’t see it by lookmg at her. T p 

starts in fifteen minutes. Shall we go? wprp 

“All right,’’ Ruth Holland said, and it was as if she w 

'"t/the tTc^Iwindow Kem hurried ahead. " Just a minute, 


rm gor/g to pick up the tickets. They’re beHig ta 

in a momfnt that didn’t matter; the important thmg was th 
^''^T^roll'e “ On the screen ap^red 

“rhTo-r/ei 

over her like a warm rain—a warm, monotonous ram 
memory arose tormentingly. . . . 

She was standing beside the moat «,"teg^ H ^ 

Binding with a crampled newspaper clenched m his 1 
“You understand what I mean, Ruth? 
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Yet, I understand, Herbert 1 It’s easy to understand.” 
Binding nervously twisted the copy of the StHrmer. "My 
name m the paper for keeping company with a Jewess I For being 
a f^faner of the race I That means ruin, do you understand? " 
Yes, Herbert. My name is in the newspaper too.” 

"That’s something entirely different! How can it affect you? 
You can t go to the University even as it is.” 

"You’re ^ht, Herbert.” 

this u the end, isn’t it? We’ve separated, and we'll have 
nothing more to do with each other.” 

Nothing more. And now good-bye.” 

She turned around and walked awav. 

’’Wait—Ruth—listen a minute!” 

.„?!!. "1*^ “P was so close 

10 nen in tiic ojirlcnoss th&t mnlH ##^^1 hits »• 


^ you going now? ” 

Home.” 

hel'^ »*ay-” His breathing became 

not going to change I But after all you could—we could—it 
irfnit *’’*’?* fo-night there is no one at my house, you under- 

»h€ said. "At once!” 

" He put his arm around her 

ihfllf ’“brt agM at the handsome face, at the blue eves at 

from her eyes. “GoV'“ *' ^ *be screamed, tears streaming 

He s^ed^about to%p^ at her. 

^1 she screamed shrilly. 

e looked around. "Shut your mouth!” he *'n 

*b°le neigh^urh.^ o^y „ec^ 


her lu • ".“*8 **>* w®™*" on th, 

Moroccan Caf? 

'-aie. Kuth ran her hand across her forehead 


screen, 

of the 
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unimportant—the 


anxiety of the relatives with whom sne wab nvuig, uxiw. o 
» advice to take a trip so that he wou d not ^come mvolved; 
thf Lnymous letter informing her that .f she did not disappear 
rritWn ttoee days her hair would be cut off and she would be 
pulled through the streets in a cart, with placards on her breast 
»nrtback labelling her as a defiler of the race; the visit to her 
mother’s grave; the wet morning when she had stood in front 

fallen in Flanders in 1916, had been scratched out because he 
was a Tew • and then the hasty, lonesome trip across the border 

scre^ Tbove it rolled the march of the Foreign ^g‘on-^ 
Quick stirring clarion-call above the company of those pro- 

S^into the wilderness, fighters ^thout home or, country-. 

bent toward Ruth Holland. "Do you like it? 

Hl^reached in his pocket and handed her a smaU bottle. 
"Eau de Cologne,” he whispered. “It’s hot m hero. Per ap 

vou will find this refreshing. Vionrl Kern 

^ “Thanks" She sprinkled a few drops on her hand. K 

did not see that suddenly there were tears m her eyes. 
“Thanks,” she said again. 

<;tpiner was sitting in the Hellebarde Cafd for the second time. 

He hTderth: wSter a five-schilling note and ordered coffee. 
'"Th” waiter brought him a stack of newspaj^rs and went 

it: tttor'put r^^p of‘coffee and a glass of water in front 

trc^tef arst\r:t » 

exhortation to prolong your Ufe by dnnkmg malt beer. 
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returned, bringing a seccMid glass 

•I don’t want that," Steiner said. "Brtag me a Kiisch 


“Ye*, fir, at cmce. 

"Have one yourself/’ 

iof’^e hke^*^ filing 

lor p^ie like US. Tbat s rare nowadays." ^ 

bored, that’s all." 

and began to scratch his throat " r 
know why you re here, sir," he confided. "And if vou'U let me 

Steiner looked At him riAXTowly 

the^rof hil^n^ scratchini; his throat and began massaging 
American or an EiiSman ” K be an 

do you find an Africa!? " B“‘ when 

goiiyt to get hold of his passport’" * how are you 

SteiJ'rd.*"fePrhrk^/"‘*‘'" 

fwidena,*nrt'for^work! But Tyou tTke** the“d^ tTa"'* 
you ra work anywhere in the coLtrl^ Austrian 

Till you're caught." 

tlw IS’ng”'p^;i^H‘ ’'ho-s ever caught in Austria? Only 

SV.XS'.'.' ”■<>■• ■» <■» 

dangerous to pick your n^"'*’ ‘hat it’s even 

n/iiatr S^an" ^utfousCto^b ‘ 

^ ■} it "I mS it all ir he nose-but he c 

had a lot of emeriersc^as a ^ said. "And 

best 


expenence here. A dead Austriiris ,;::ch 


"nved. The conversation was carried* ra '^^'ine’^f^’S^ 
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birdlike 


and 


saying 


ThI sSman brought out a German passport. ■' We have 
name put on it. Ihe perso .,^„urse the place of birth. 

fS'S 

the seal is iroui. rtrpri«;ion work you understand, 

more, naturaUy enough It s precision wora y 

"I haven’t that much money, Sterner saia. 

• 1 __ T%OT 


any importance to my name 


“Then' uicTit the way it is. We'U just change the photo¬ 
graph and we'll make you a present of the raised lettering 

"^NoTooI"' WwoC^d with this passport I won't 

\tVpXLTsZlgged his shoulders. ''In that case there's 

°"JCd suppse^sorntne m^u^ e^ at the office where it 
was issued?" _ . 


Who^s ROing tor unless yuu gc 

Three hundred schiUings,'; Sterner s^d 
pokesman 


fixed 

an*injured tone. “ Five hundred, not a gros( 
Steiner was silent. 


“ Now if it had been the Germ^ P^t^Austrian°passport 


is very rare. When does ^ abroad? Especially 

when he’s at home, and when it’s a gift at five hundred." 

.. riiu pmhargo on currency 1 It s a giii ai uvc 


ti 


Three hundred and fifty. .-Three hundred and fifty 

The spokesman became excited. y idea 

how much work this sort of ttog ,riend. To 

expenses, too. Conf •«■?“ S frorthe pave, you have to 

lav down cold cash and lots ^ hundred 

dries tears and assuages grief. You can 


dries tears ana assudg^^ b. --- - ... •• 


his pocket 
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"And now let me giv 
V^df niff fK^™lf °i!“ **’"* “ '^y extending i( 

^.fT^niiTl^ without them, th 

Why, we could have done that now,” Sterner said. 

^le spokesman ^ook his head. "It’s better for you as it is 

have a ye^'s tune A lot can happen in a year.'' ^ 

Let s hope so, 

" Vou'U be discreet about aU this, won't you? It's to everv- 
^ s advanta#;e. Of course if you have a customer who me^« 
bu^you teow how to reach us. Till then, 

said the silent man. 

Siein,*,'. ‘ “‘<1 'he spokesman, grinning at 

fctricUvTn'o'l;, touch with se^aU 

v^y stnctly serious customers, remember." 

aa-s ."i -";'' !■’ m YSS'uC’h"?.': 

Johann Huber from Graz. workman 

to ««Km''t&rwh™'^.;' «"* 

He went to a telephone and Steiner. 

Schaefer,” he mur^lur^ to h'^jf 

He foulid'tSn' *Z 

"^‘es^Sf- roLTiit-ked^. ~ “■ 

poU^Vj:n "rSh pZ - the 

at twelve o'clock ^ Prornenade. There will be a riot 

quarter to twelve.' Have^^grt tiJl'*?^®P°tt here at a 

GSd.''‘s‘’SVunrui''''" 
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^ X- ;+ frnm the others', but it seemed to him 

nothing to d^stoguish from ^^aited. 

-p^rij "if 


Can 


that vou have-before you an omcer on out^.: 
you see that you nave / i a God-damn’ son of a 

“No,” Sterner rephed. 1 only see a vr 

bitch! A son of a bitch, “Man,” he said then 

in a tw vofre^'Tou ^ 

Come on, off to the Steiner kicked him in the 

tddenly a^d id the most insulting thing one 
^ cTdo to Ztiher- he struck Schaefer with his open hand 

“Miserable turd! Cowardly _ and felt the teeth break 

unde^t^’’S-WeKlef:r%:^ed.' “Help!" he shouted in a 

^haefet gatf rX Uke a buUfrog and pitched to the ground 

like a pillar. 

Lights went on in 

time^” a voice cried. ,4o»-irnpcQ ‘*onlv a drunk. 

‘“•Nothing." Sterner replied from the ^kness,^ 

“Devil take these rumpotsl tne 

“ Cart him off to the police! 

‘■That-s just where he s gomg_ ^^^ 

•• Smack him a coup e of times o grinned and dis- 

. ".-...•"r.d™. f=^s:iL-t£ r.r.'" 

fr.Tsff«s?. 1“ 

he walked more m=.ke VOU puke, he thought 

Magnificent and yet enough to make you pua 

Such a laughable little bit of 8® ro take your oppor- 

years of flight and tobmi^ion Jtou have 
tunities as they come. He stopped unaer a 


windows 


What 
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took out his passport. Johann Huber I Workman! You are 
dead and mouldering somewhere in the soil of Graz, but your 
oassport is still alive and valid in the eyes of the authorities. 
I, Josef Steiner, am ahvc; but without a passport I am dead 
in the eyes of the authorities. He laughed aloud. Let’s exchange, 
Johann Huber! Give me your paper life and take my paperless 
death. If the living won’t help us, it's up to the dead! 



CHAPTER VI 

SUNDAY evening Kem returned to hotel In his room he 

found MariU in a state of great excitement, 

he shouted. “Damn this roost! Not a hvmg soul m it, to-day 

of all days! Everyone gone out! Everyone away! Even the 

damned proprietor!” 

“What's the matter?” Kern ^ked. 

“Do you know where to find a midwife. Or y 

woman’s doctor ? ” 


“No.” 


14 


the woman. T 
you do that?” 

Do what?” 


you don’t!” Marili stared at him. You re a 
Come along with me. Someone has to stay with 

_X Q TTIin\VliC- vy3Jl 


ti 


44 


That she doesn’t thrash around. Reason with her. Do 


Sl^aeeed Kern, who had no idea what was happeimg, 

along the hiu to the floor below and a 

r^m fa which there was not much but a bed. On the bed 

Miscarriage or something of the sort. 
Calm her if you can. I’ll get a doctor. 

?L"rmLr‘ on' tr wTJ^ard^Ke^aTproached on 

E“ tvs s 

TeKgMy denched. They gleamed a clear whit. 
“ ’■ cTn fgd^^u^^ythfag? " Kem repeated ^ 

He looked around. A thin, cheap woman lay 

completely dressed, as though she had dropped suddenly 

78 
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bed. There 
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the washstand stcx)d a suitcase. 

The woman groaned. Kem did not know what to do. The 

woman began to toss. He remembered what Marill had told 

him and the httle he had learned during his year at the University, 

«d tried to hold down the woman’s shoulders. But it was as' 
if he were trying to hold a snake. 

.While he was still struggling and she was slipping away from 

him and pushing him off, she suddenly raised her arms and in 

M mstant had dnven her fingers with all her strength, clawlike 
into his arm. ° * 

He stood as though riveted to the spot. He would never 
luve gues^ she had such strength. She twisted her head 
■Jowly as though it were a pivot and groaned so hideously that 
It Memed her breath must be coming out of the earth. 

Her ^y jerked and suddenly from beneath the blanket 
which she had pushed aside, Kem saw a dark red stain creep' 

«?ii ° w !/'* larger. He tried 

to ^11 hmMlf free, but the woman held him in a grip of iron 

^hc^h Switched he stared at the stain, whirL"a 

by ^p, to form a dark pool on the floor. ^ ^ 

for ifr Kem dared not puU his arm away 

irri?^ew slack. She released^ her 

SjTem S^thToll^l^d ^ instinctively to the room 

among her open books. "Cornel" 

the wmdow sunset flamed, throwing a dismal light over fh#» 
li^a“I^bt^* Th"^ reflection caught in the water bottle, sparkled 

'top^ brLh^n'g have 
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blood. Her black stockings had worked down and her legs 
themselves had a strangely twisted and lifeless look. 

“Qjv0 1X16 the tow'el! We must stop the bleeding! Perhaps 

you can find something. 

Kern saw that Ruth had rolled up her sleeves and was 
loosening the woman's clothes. He gave her the towel from 
the washstand. ** The doctor must be here soon. ManU has 

^^^arching for bandage material, he hastily emptied out the 

contents of the suitcase. ^ ^^ 

“Give me anything you can find! Ruth caUed. 

On the floor lay a heap of baby clothes—little shirts, belly 

bands diapers, and among them a few knitted sweaters of pmk 
and light-blue wool, trimmed with silk bows. One oi tiiem 
was unfinished; a pair of knitting needles was still stickmg m 
it. A ball of soft blue yam fell and rolled noiselessly across 

the flooi^^ something!" Ruth threw away the blood-soak^ 

towel. Kerp gave Ruth the beUy bands and diapers. Then he 
heard steps on the stair and immediately after the door flew 

open to admit Marill and the doctor. 

“Damn it, what’s this?" The doctor took one long stnde, 

pushed Ruth Holland aside and bent over the woman. Alter 

a while he turned to Maril. "Call number 2167. Biam is to 

come at once with everything necessary „‘J”" 

Hicks operation. Have you got it? In addition, everytnmg 

severe hemorrhage." 

T^'^doctor looked around. “You can go," he said to Kern. 
"The young lady will remain. Get hot water. Give me my 

*^en minutes later the second doctor came. With the help 


of Kern and a few people who had amveo m me 
the room next to the one where the woman 

placed close together, and the instyuments 

proprietor brought the strongest bulbs he had and screwe 

'^"'H^y.^urryT^^The first doctor was raging with 
He pulled’ on his white gown and had Ruth Holland bu 

it. “Put one on too.” He threw her a gown. . 

need you here. Can you stand the sight of blood? Will it 

you sick ? ’ ’ 
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said 


04 


00 


No.” Ruth 

Go^ girl, fine.” 

Perhaps I can help too.” Kem said. ‘ 
medicine.” 

The doctor glanced 


I've had two semesters 


"Not just now.” 

"Can we begin?” 

"" ''i? 'P”*- 'P*'* ‘o the room 

wu taken off its hinges. Four men carried the bed with the 

•oftly moaning woman through the corridor and into the room 
eyes were wide open ; her white lips quivered. 

k- steady it there 1” barked the doctor. "Lift it 

higher! Careful now. damn it. careful!” 

kS.= six 

s s sras'.isf”’' s'* 

"ThereI Everyone out who isn’t needcdl" snaoned the 

hTl! u- *P°*- ‘h* 's "It 

hT 1 ^TherV* hecome 

""“St .jive/' whispered the woman. 

% “tt'y- 

pr»sSIu“ti<I^J“ii* ‘he shoulder 

quite calm. Anaesthesia!” ^ calm, 

Kem was standing with MariU and a few others in the 
to be useful. From nevf dne. L*! . ^ 'chance 

murmurs 


00 


00 


doctors 


Scattered on the floor lay the pink and 


That s how it is when some- 


sweaters. 

"A birth,” MariU said to Kem " 
one comes into the world. Blood blood 

understand, Kem^” ' 

"Yes.” 

a womki / don’t. A woman, only 

;; No," KemTepdiS ^ ' " 

•ooked at Kem '"*£wr*sLnt Pohshed his eyeglasses and 

you’d feel hkras,^nrtl'^‘irtt*'"°"’“J 

drink here?" * ^ “'y 'hance of getting a 
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The waiter appeared from the back of the room “Bring me 
a Ml^ttle of^S,gnac,’' smd. “Yes. yes, I have money 

The WEdter disappeared and with him went the proprietor and 

rhe°rX ft?windo?;- s“d_the latter. He pointed towards 

the sunset. “Pretty, isn t it? 

Kem nodded. 


"Yes," Marill said. “All 
e lilacs down there in the 

“Yes." 

“Lilacs and ether. 


and cognac. Well, prosit!” 


his head towards the next room. 

M^uffilled two glasses. "Do you drink, Kem? 

‘■'?hlt°sT'fewish sin-abstinence. On the other hand you 
know more aS women. But thafs the last thmg women 

want. Prosit!” 

Kem emptied his glass. It made him feel letter. " Is that 
only a miscarriage.” he asked, that’s the cause. 

KSSS. STjS S. . ™ “ 1 '“ 

ought not to do. 

“And why-’ “xuh.. 

Marill refilled the gla^s. y „ not want 

she wanted her chUd to be » Czech. Because 


he said. “Because 


Kem ‘ s“d. “%n’ftriusband come 

industrious than his comp ,You eo and denounce the 

take over his customers. See. 

“I've watched it happen, Kem said. 
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v *«*• “ stabUized 

•'V>“a“>ty with concentration camps 

of ‘'’* “ ‘he shepherd 

the worid. WTiat s more, there are whole races who believe it 1 ” 

next '**" ^‘y <=Or from the 

Damn it, Manll said, “they’ve done the trirkf rViA 
Kern I Tn*fh ’”*‘* 1 ’ We'U have a drink to that! Come on 

spaU^^fTTl^*"^ H He was 

paltered inth blood and he was sweating. In his hand* ha 

the* '-»«te?:*Hi w« s^*^^ 

h^r.—-" H- ' ^J' 7 *’ *’* Srowled. “Is there anytWng 

to do-you^ * P*'* ■' These wiU ^ 

He handeu the child and the diaoers to Rnfh j 

KT Si dsxT 

bathroom_ " ^ ‘h* *‘her. leave it in the 

as ulil!ll“The‘d«^ «t*H" “ large 

• to mi X l 2 ter " °^y P*"!”*® °1 ‘h« fonner 


That 


'p-"3.KSl”- 

.'ss.a 

kiUji" t^,"“Je ^tOT*^uttCTed‘"'“ 7°"’*" 

it’s a harmless little ailmanf ^ stamp out cholera 

“BraunI“ called tha < compared to a dose of war. 

called the doctor from the next room. "Qui^ 




ft 


said. 


I^Mnnationl 


Things don’t seem to be going right 




Marill 
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came 


in the waU of the uterus,” he said. iNoinuig tu uc 
woman’s bleeding to death. 

Th^octo* shlTwr head““ “V 

If it doesn’t 


waiter tiptoed in. Shall I clear o 

■> Wik you have something to drink? ” MariU asked Ruth. 
-Do'^'Se^'U will do you good." He poured her half 

ifhad become dark. Across the ^ 9 °*® 3*“ fh®faJe 

up from the street, loud, sell sausne ^ ^ ^ 

Kern thought of Sterner ai^ ^^^3. 

someone dies beside you, y ^5 pain, sympathy is 

fortune of the world. . . • it is not oneself or someone 

one'^tovl^'^He^l^okel o^er at Ruth. He could no longer see 

mat’s that?" Harm ‘‘^ked 'istening 

The long, full note of a «olm ^nd higher, 

night. It died away, senes of bubbling runs, 

2;rmme t“7nd T melody emerged, simple and sad 
“ ■■ K’s"'h^r®in fte hotel," MariU said, peering through the 

‘ ‘ Shall I go up and ask him to stop. 

oS 3"= 

Sh is everywhere. It aU belongs together. 
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and listened. After a long time Braun came oul 
of the next room. “AU over," he said. "Exit. She didn't suffer 

much. And she knows her child is alive. We were able to tel 
her that." The three stood up. "We can bring her back in here " 
Braun said. "The other room is being used.” 

woman, white and now thin, lay amid the confusion of 

blood-soaked cloths, basins, pitchers and the piles of bloody 

wadding. She wore a detach^, austere expression and nothing 

manned to her any more. The doctor with the bald spot wS 

^king over her. There was something shocking and improper 

in the ^ntr^t~fuU, lusty, vigorous, relentless life beside the 
peace of fulfilment. 

"Leave her covered." the doctor said. "It's just as weU for 
rt'^littk 

Ruth shook her head. 

^^laved like a soldier No shirking. Do you know 
what I, Braun would like to do now? Go and hang myself 
Simply go to the next window and hang myself." ^ 

You saved the child; that was a fine achievement." 

Hang myself! You see, I know that W6 did all wp • 
you re helpless m that situation. Nevertheless I 

myself. 

grew red with rage above the collar of the 

h«g Silly, isn’t it?" He tufned Mm. "G^ the 

Cigarettes out of the left-hand pocket of my coat and nut one 

^ you're thinking 

and moved heavily into the bathroom. everythmg 

woman out into the hall 

srf3r2iF - ---Kt 

. turkey gffi woman with a throat like 

AnH '‘0**'e™ise they'd have done 

sleen ^.h 8°'"8 to stay here all night? Who wil 

corpse in the next room?" 

I^n stay awake grandmother," MariU replied 
I m no grandmother," snorted the woman 


could hang 


ft 



ft 
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She came a few days ago. I have only 
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The woma^Tave him a withering look. “ And wh^s to cle^ 
UP the room? We shall never be rid of the smel^ They^could 

tve tf I great old age to be a plague to her fellowmen. Tnat s 
" " “sUoSerfr can withstand more," Ruth replied 

^'Mlrill looked at her. "Wliere did you find that out?” 

M»e Sd 7 e 

7 bald spot ^‘ 7 o 77 e wiU come to get it. I’m 
° 7 g 7 o ‘tdephone^out that right away. And about the 

woman. Did you know her «'ell^ 

Marill shook his head. 

'"^pihaS'shrh’as some papers. The authorities wUl want 

them.” 

r —s left. MariU sem^hed^^e ^—^Tluf S 
There was nothing m He put the 

rhSgs"b“am“ ”Stra7 how all this suddenly seems' 

dead too.” naj;<;oort and a certificate from 

In her handbag he P P ,, “Katharina 

the Frankfurt police. He held A »P to the light. 

Hirschfeld, Brinkmann, from Munster, Dorn 

if ar th? n^ol^rlm^ 7 s^ 7 n 7 ce.^‘ ” Katha^ln^a 

horn the Wj-nougW^^^^^ gmve.^^^^ 

.iKe7 1^ ^get J don't know why, but 

^ 7 n-t '• 

someone ought to sit with her for a while. 
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“I'U *Uy," Ruth said. 

"So will I.” Kern said. 

"Fine. I'll come back later and relieve you.” 


The moon had grown brighter. Night had engulfed the sky 

blue and spacious. Its breath, scented with earth and 
flowers, drifted into the room. 

Kera sto^ with Ruth at the window. It seemed to him 
th^ he had bexn a long way off and had come back again. 
Darkly ^thm hun lingered his terror at the screams of the 
jroiM m childbirth and at her convulsed and bleeding body 
He heard the soft breathing of the girl beside him and he looked 

ii suddenly that she, too. 
^kMiged to this dark mystery that encircled love with a ring of 

horror, that the night too was a part of it, and the 

flowers and the heavy scent of earth and the sweet notes of the 

wolm ovCT the roofs; he knew that if he turned around the pale 

mask of dwth would stare at him in the flickering light of the 

^ ^ strongly 

^to^^ for warmth, only for warmth, and for nothing but 

the smooth 

young shoulders beside him. 


CHAPTER VII 

rement terrace of the hotel fanning 
Marill was sitting on the ceme 

himself wth a newspaper So ^ 7 approaching, the 

crp von making out with youi permit. _, _ ,• 


J\V aic -, 1 , 

"It’^s still good for a week. 
ft A -...--iir ir» orison is a long ^ 


down beside him 


II 


tune; a weeK oi irecuuiu 

*i e»'i «»<! <1. w«l 

said , ..vr„n,ense' You’re in the best of company. 

Marill laughed Nonse • ^ country. Heme. 

Dante was an exie. =ehiUe 

Victor Hugo. Those aie ) Mother Earth 

LleU-arowTmipe 

g^S Or as Ln spots. Don’t you agree? 

“.Righ^ ”'Man^ went on fanning himself rdth the newspaper. 

i¥r„t . .h.U lr««.nt » <h. b,ny i. th. o.ly m. h.ppi"» 

for a he-man. 

■■ ?hlt‘"tt 1*ws are bolshevists because they are so busy 


X licit ^ , »9 

accumulating possessions. 

“That’s not bad! Go on. 


illegitimate son of a German 


%Triin:ughed./‘N.you;i^^^^^^^^^ 

fust listen to chis. Tnaiden ladv of deeply sensitive nature, 

;“aa' VSi 
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food And beautiful and a first-class knowledge of the hotel 
business, seeks a soul of similar tastes, between thirty-five and 

forty years of age. in a good business-He glanced ud 

"Between thirty-five and forty! Forty-one lets you out— 
that's confidence, isn’t it? Or this: ‘Where shall I find mv 
complement? A lady and housekeeper of happy and profoundly 
inquiring nature, with her zest for life, her temperament and 
spint uium^red by the daily routine, possessed of inner beauty 
wd a talent for fnendship. is seeking a gentleman with adequate 

mo^. a ^ve of^ sport, who at the same time must be 
a good fellow—Magnificent, isn't it? Or let’s take this- ‘A 
spintuaily lonesome man of fifty, of sensitive nature, younger 

"at fifty I What a pat”eTc crS‘ 

„IIS defenceless fifty-year-old I caiure, 

"Here my boy ” He held out the newspaper to Kern. "Two 

^ at th' headings-abwluwly crawUng with souk, WndiLs 
^rad«hip. love and fnendship! Paradise, that's kat iMsi 

fine “e “-at in these miserable S 

that 






something 


If 


He threw down the paper. "Why shouldn't there be a notice 

“ '“"“"‘tation camp, kind disposition, 

T^t's just what he'd consider himself." Kern said 

Absolutely The more primitive a man is the better he 
believes himself to be. You can see thaf V/. ne 

BUnd conviction.” Marill grinned "that’s what^^^- 

rni^tus! Doubt and tolerance are the characteristics oTd-^i^ 

Kern got up quickly. "All right. I'll come ” 


recognize 


iiiittKc on me crounH aiacc nf booking at a hazy unfocused 
ramerl he exclaimed, deenlv 
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“Yes Ludwig.” The elder Kem wip^ the perspiration from 

his forehead. " It’s hot,” he said in a tired voice. 

“Yes, very hot. Come into this room where the piano is. It s 

cool in here.” . , xr i. 

They sat down. Hut almost immediately Kem got up to 

fetch a lemonade for his father. He was much disturl^d “We 

haven’t seen each other for a long tune, Father, he said 

cautiously as he came back. , 11 a. i. u 

The elder Kem nodded. “Will you be able to stay here, 

rd^on't believe so. You know how it is. They're very decent 
about it. Two weeks' pemnt and' then perhaps two or three 

days more—but after that, it s the end. 

“Do you intend to stay on illegally? 

“No Father. There are too many ^migr^es here; that s some¬ 
thing I didn’t know. FU try to get back to Vienna. It s easier 

• ■ I^ave been sick,_ Ludwig. Grippe. I got up for the first 

time a few days ago. * 1 , < 

“So that was it.” Kem breathed more easily. 


You were 


sick. Are you aU ngnt now r 
“Yes, you can see for yourset 
“And what are you doing. Father?’’ 

“I have found a place for myself. 

“You’re certainly well guarded,” Kem said smiling. 

The oW m^Toked at him with such a torment^ and 
emteirrassed expression 

A litUe waifu a great deal. I have an occupation; I tej. 

tooks* lUsn’t much but it’s something to do. At a coal dealer s. 

"But that’s splendid 1 How much . j 

" I don’t earn anything—just pocket money. But I get my 


^“4^s “|S.d deal. I’U come and see you to-morrow, 
Father. 

_^ves- Or I could come here. ,, 

"But why should you exert yourself?^’U come ^ ^ 

.. Ludwig- ’ ’ the elder Kem gulped. I d rarlier con. 

*'“Kem looked at him in amazement and suddenly he understood 

f'vervthine That formidable woman at the door . . • 

S? ^ tastant his heart beat like a trip hammer agamst his 
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ribt. He wanted to leap up, seize his father and cany him 
away; m a daze he thought of his mother, of Dresden of their 
quiet Sunday mornings together—then he looked at the doomed 

' " ' him, who was watching him with dreadful 


thought: he's done for, finished. The 


humility, and he thought: he's done foi 
snapped, and he felt nothing but infinite 

"They deported me twice, Ludwig. If‘l had been there iust 
one more day they would have found me. They weren't unkind 

But they ^ot keep ^ all here, you know. I became sick,* 
It rained all the time. Pneumonia with a relapse. And then_ 

she nursed me. Otherwise I should have died, Ludwig. And 
she doesn't mean any harm " 


doesn't. Father," Kem said calmly. 

my keep. It doesn’t 


I do wme work, too. 1 earn my Keep, n aoesn t—you 
know—It isnt that way. But I just can' “ 

benches and being frightened all the time, 

can understand that. Father." 

old man stared straight ahead. -'Sometimes I think 


The 


, “ .—wn^uiciunes i inuiK 

Siany^'”^ divorce me. Then she could go back to 

"Is that what you want?" 

'h all. I am to blame for 

Kem was finding it a hideous experience. This man was no 
longer his brwk and cheerful father of the Dresden days* this 

Zho was related to h^' and 

tWore. He put hS? 
narrow, bowed shoulders and kissed him. 


«< 


uirferstan^Ludwig?" mumiured Siegmund ..... 

doem t matter. It doesn t matter at all 


$$ 


back akd ‘ his hand he genUy patted his father's bony 

th^ Di^I^o . ^ r ^ shoulder at a picture hanging above 

'■* ■“ the Tyrol. 

Well, 111 go now-" 

Yes." 


«« 


s« 


of ci^u«'S *«?.onade. I brought along a package 

stro,!^ 6™*" big, Ludwig, big ^d 

only*^li'°J‘’.K* shaky, Kem thought. If I 

those fellows from across the border, one of th. 
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men who brought you to this-if I only had him here, » that 
I could smash his stupid, fat, complacent facel You re lookmg 
weU too. Father,” he said. "The lemonade has been paid for 
I'm earning a little money now. And do you Know how. With 
our old stock. With your almond cream and your Fm toUet 
water A druggist here stiU has a supply, and I buy from him. 

Siegrnund Kern’s eyes brightened a ^ You must 

sadly. "And now you have to go around peddhng it. You must 

‘°-?Oh noks^^l” ■’A lump rose in Kern’s throat and he had 
tn swaUow suddenly. "It’s the best school in the world. Father. 
You learn about life from the bottom up. tod atout ^ople 
too. After that, there’s not much chance of bemg disillusioned. 

"Just don’t get sick.” , 

"No I’m pretty well toughened. t j ” 

Thev went out. “You have so much hope, Ludwig. 

Kd Kem thought, he calls this hope. Hopei ’Every- 

thing will get straightened out agam, he said. 


It can’t go 


on this way. 
"Yes 


a 


Ludwig,” 


“Ypq _” the old man stared m ironx ui 

U V " when we’re all together again—and your mother 

awS” W?ir7orgerairatut this-we’S not even think about 


so long that the phrases 


have become automatic. 

■ * wouldn 




Kern replied. 


“If it weren’t lor you i cigarettes? 

Afte^ all I’m yom father. I’d like to do something for you. 

« All TTathpr I'll keep them. ., , ,,• 


"All right. Father, I’ll keep them. 

"Don’t forget me ^“J^ell Ludwig.” He kept 

Xqtl t - l'"d“n't '-cVd! Ludw'ig. I meant to 


;r, UlC UIVA W—-- 

I meant well, Ludwig. 

,ame again and again as though u.. 

Even if I didn't succeed, Ludwig.. I niea 

take rare of 3-li uf you, Ludwig- _ ,, 

"You did take care of us, as child.” 

Child, Kern thought-which of us two is the chdd 

slowlv down the street. He naa p 
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write, and to see him again. But he knew that actually he was 
•eeing him for the last time. He looked after him, wide-eyed, 
till he was out of sight. And he had a feeling of emptiness. 

He went back. Marill was still sitting on the terrace reading 
his paper with an expression of loathing and contempt. Strange, 
Kem thought, how fast something can fall to pieces—in the 
time someone else spends quietly reading the newspaper. Orphan, 

fifty yean old - His face twitched in bitter amusement. An 

or^^ian—as if one couldn’t be that without one's father and 
mother being dead. 


Three days later Ruth Holland left for Vienna. She had 
received a telegram from a friend with whom she could stay, 
and she planned to try to get work and to attend lectures at 
the University. 

On the evening of her departure she went with Kem to the 
Black Pig Restaurant. Hitherto they had both eaten every day 
at the soup kitchen; but for their last evening Kem had proposed 
a ^P^ial celebration. 

The Black Pig was a smoky little place where the food was 
cheap but very good. had told Kem about it. He had 

also told him the exact prices and had particularly recommended 
the speciality of the house, veal goulash. Kem had counted his 
money and decided it would be enough to include cheese cake 
for dessert afterward. Ruth had once told him she loved it. 

But an unpleasant surprise awaited them on their arrival. 

There was no more goulash; they had come too late. Kem 

studied the bill of fare apprehensively. Most of the other dishes 

were more expensive. The waiter, standing beside him, ran 

^rough the list in a singsong voice: “Smoked meat with sauer- 

n-aut, pork chops and green salad, chicken paprika, fresh pat6 
de foie ^ 

^ foie gras, thought Kem—the fool seems 
multimillionaires. He handed the menu to Ruth. 

you like instead of goulash? “ he asked. He had calculated that 
if he ordered chops, the cheese cake would nnf nf tht* nnocfi’r.n 
Ruth merely glanced at the menu. 


What 


, . „ . - - “Frankfurters and potato 

*alaa, she said. It was the cheapest item. 

“Nonsense," Kem protested, “that’s not the thing for a 
farwcU dinner." ® 

a feas^"'^^*^ Aiter the fare at the soup kitchen it's 


9i 


And how would you like to make your feast of pork chops ? 
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“Much too expensive.” * 

“Waiter,” Kem ordered, “two pork chops, and see that 

same size.” the waiter repUed mdifier^tly. 

“What do you wish first? Soup^ hors 
“Nothing,” Ruth said before 


scornfully 


carafe of cheap wuie 

knew bv i 


ah*eady spent a half-crown of the money mat wcu, uu 

“ Th^place was almost empty. A single ^est sat at a table in 
the comer He had a broad, red face marked by dueLm^cars, 
Ind « wearing , a monocle. He sat with a glass of beer m 

front of him, watching Kem and Ruth.^ 

“■'Too bad that feUow’s sitting there, Kern ».d 

Ruth nodded. "If it were only someone else. But he-he 

" Yet IZ^'he sure he’s no exile," Kem said. “ More likely 
the opposite.” ^ ^ j. x* ^ 

Tiicf not look in thst Qircction* 
lem c^tdiWp it. He noticed that the man went 

°“-a^V‘n^ro“li he wants,” he said angrily, " He 

"^^.?erSs h" oTthe Gestapo. IVe heard this town 

“ " SmTi gtovef^i’ask him what he wants? ” 

“No!" Ruth laid her hand on Kem s arm ^ ^ 

The chops were served. They were 


green salad came with them. But Ruth 

S.em as much as they had ^ y -No one kne^ 

" can't be here on our account, Kem saia. i'lo 


that we were commg here. „ ^ .. perhaps he is 

"That couldn’t have teen it. Ruth a^eea fetching 


"^The waiter carried out the dishes. Kem looked 

he got up; he had made up his mmd. jusi a 

^”are you going to do?" she asked anxiously. " Stay 
here!” 
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"No, no, this has nothing to do with the man over there. I’m 
jnst going to sp«ak to the proprietor." 

As a precaution he had put two small bottles of perfume 

in his pocket before he left the hotel. Now he meant to see if 

he coi^ arrange with the proprietor to trade one of them for 

two pieces of cheese cake. They were worth a good deal more 

but that didn’t matter. After the failure of the chops Ruth 

should at least have the dessert she liked best. Perhaps he 
could arrange for coffee as well. 

He went out and made his proposal to the proprietor. The 

Utter umnechatcly got red in the face. "Aha, trying to run out 

without paying your check I Think you can eat here and not 

pay for it, do you? Well, my friend, there’s just one thing for 
yon—the police I’’ ^ 

"I can pay for what I’ve eaten 1" Kem angrily tossed the 
money on the table. 

"Count it carefully," the proprietor said to the waiter. "Pack 

up your tra^, he snapped at Kem. "What are you trying to 

get away with anyway? Are you a guest or a peddler?” 

For the time being I’m a guest," Kem declared furiously, 
and you are- ^ 

"One moment 1" said a voice behind him. 

Kem spun ^o^d. The stranger with the monocle was 
•tMdmg directly behind him. "May I ask you a question?" 

counter. Kem 
“Yoo're German 

arcn t you? the man asked. 

at him. " What’s that to you ? " 

h... "P*'®'* “My. "Only I happened to 

n«u^hat_ you were just talking about. Will you sell me the 

sold hL It*®" the man wanted. If he 

^na amd c^d be arrested immediately and deported. 


" Why not ? ’’ 

^0 sell. I’m not a peddler." 

»t all what you want," Kem said, 
explain T you’re suspicious. But let me 

Yot can’/wir there. 
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‘*No,'’ Kem said. 

The man looked at him. “That’s the reason I’m standing 
here and it’s the reason I should be glad to do you this small 
favour. I was a company commander during the war. One 
of my best men was a Jew. Now will you give me the little 

bottle? ’’ 

Kem handed it to him. “I beg your pardon,’’ he said. 'T 
thought something quite different about you.’’ 

“I can well imagine.’’ The man laughed. “And now you 
must not leave the young lady alone any longer. Very likely 
she is already frightened. I wish you both the best of luck.” 
He shook hands with Kem. 


it 


Thanks. Thanks very much.’’ 

Kem went back bewildered. “Ruth," he said, “either this 

is Christmas or I’m crazy.’’ 

The waiter appeared immediately. He was carrymg a tray 
with coffee and a three-tiered silver stand piled with pastries. 
“Why, what’s this?’’ Ruth asked in amazement. 

“These are the wonders of Kern’s Farr Perfume.’’ 

Kem beamed and poured out the coffee. “Now we each 
have the right to our choice of pastries. What would you like, 

Ruth?’’ 

“ A piece of cheese cake.’’ 

“ Here's your cheese cake. I’ll take a chocolate cream puff. 
“Shall I pack up the rest for you? ’’ asked the waiter. 

“The rest? What do you mean?” • u j 

The waiter indicated the three tiers with a sweep of his hand. 

This has all been ordered for you." 

Kem looked at him in complete amazement. All tins for 

us? Where is the—isn't the gentleman coming-" 

“He left some time ago. Everything has been taken care or. 

So now-’’ , 

“Wait," Kem said hastily, “for heaven’s sake wait. ™ ' 

have an Eclair? Or one of these flaky ones? Or a see 

cbJcc ? n 

He filled her plate and took a few more for himself. 

he said, sighing with contentment, “please put up , . 

two packages. You’re to take one with you, Ruth. My, it s n 

to be able to do sometliing for you for once." . . 

“The champagne is already on ice," said the waiter, pic g 

up the sUver stand. 

“Champagne! That’s a good joke!” Kem laughed. 

“No joke." The waiter pointed toward the door where 


it 
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proprietor himself had appeared, carrying an ice-filled cooler 
from which protruded the neck of a champagne bottle. 

"You won't hold it against me." The latter smiled ingratiat¬ 
ingly. "Of course 1 was only joking before-" 

Kern leaned back in his chair, wide-eyed. The waiter nodded. 
"Everything’s paid for." 

"I'm dreaming," Kem said, rubbing his eyes. "Have you 
ever had champagne, Ruth?" 

"No. Up to now I've only seen it in the movies." 

Kem with difficulty regained his composure. "My man_" 

He addressed the proprietor in a dignified tone. " You see what a 
bargain I offered you: a bottle of the world-famous Kem per¬ 
fume in exchange for two ridiculous pieces of cheese cake. Now 
you sec what a connoisseur is willing to pay for it.” 

"No one can know everything," the proprietor apologized. 
"Drinks are more in my line." 

Ruth, Kem said, 'from to-day on I believe in miracles. 
If a white dove were to fly in through the window this minute, 
carrying in its beak two passports for us, good for five years, 
or an unrestricted work permit—it wouldn't astonish me a 

bit!" 


They emptied the bottle. It would have seemed a sin to leave 

even a drop. They didn't especially like the taste, but they went 

on dnnkmg and became merrier and merrier, and at the end they 
were both a little drunk. 

When they were ready to leave Kem picked up the packages 

of pastries and prepared to give the waiter a tip. But the waiter 
'vAved him aside, all been attended to- 


. stammered, " life is overwhelming us. Another 

day like this and I'd become a romantic/* 

The proprietor stopped them. "Have you any more of that 
perfume? I thought perhaps for my wife_" 

nw*^***^rt* happens that I have one 

twre bottle w.th me, the last." He puUed the second bottle 

^ on the same terms as before, my 

K I j your chance. The price is twenty crowns-" 

he held his breath—" seeing it’s you!" 

^ lightning calculation. He had oyer- 

the champagne and 
he offerS ^ ^ crowns to the good. " Fifteen," 

Twenty. Kem made a move to put the bottle away. 
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“All right then.” The proprietor brought a ragged bill out 
of his pocket. He decided to tell his beloved, the buxom Barbara, 
that the bottle had cost fifty. In that way he could avoid buying 
her the hat she had been beggmg for all week, which was priced 
at fnrfv-eifi'ht crowns. Two birds with one stone . . . 


n 


if 


Kern and Ruth went to the hotel. They picked up Ruth’s 
bag and then went to the station. Ruth had become very quiet. 
“Don't be sad,” Kern said. “I’ll be foUowing you s^n. In a 
week at the latest I’U have to leave here, I’m sure of that. Then 
m come to Vienna. Do you want me to come to Vienna.-' 
Yes, come! But only if it’s best for you.’ 

Why don’t you just say: Yes, come?” 

She looked at him a Uttle guiltily. “ Doesn t what I said mean 

niorcr 

“I don’t know. It sounded cautious.” , ^ 

“ Yes.” She suddenly looked sad. That s what it was 

Don’t be sad,” Kern said. “A while ago you 
She looked at him helplessly. “ Don’t pay any attention t 
me ” she murmured. “ Sometimes I don’t make sense. Perhaps 
it’s' because of the wine. Pretend it’s the wme anyway. Come 

oinTip^ wp still h^vc cl few minutes. * i • , ,, 

They sat down on a bench in the park and Kern put his arm 

Jund Ter sSders. "Be happy 

SoXd straight ahead. " I’d like to be gay, Ludwg. I 
guess rm serious by nature. I’d like so much to ake thing 
fehtlv and to make people happy. But what I »y always turns 
oK be awkward and heavy ” She spoke the word anally. 
And Kern suddenly noticed that tears were strearnmg o 
cheeks'. She wept without a sound, angry and helpless. I ^ 
know why I’m drying,” she said “ I have no re^?" 

now. But perhaps^ that’s why I'm crymg. Don t look atm 

don’t look at me.” 

“t h..d.» ^ », 

d,™ h.r t. him md kM hjt H.I to 

mouth was shut savagely and stubbornly as tho g 

him. . _ ____“ Her 


“Ah-” She became calmer. “Do you know 

head dropped against his shoulder, her eyes remamed closed 
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'Do you know ..." Her mouth opened and her lips became 
as soft as a fruit. i 

They walked on. At the station Kem disappeared and bought 
a bun^ of roses, silently blessing the man with the monocle 
and the proprietor of the Black Pig. 

Ruth was filled with confusion when he presented her with 

the flowers. She blushed, and all the sadness left her face. 

"Flowers," she said. "RosesI Why, I’m having a send-off like a 
movie star." 

"You’re having a send-off like the wife of an extremely 
tocoessful businessman," Kem declared proudly. 

"Business men don’t give flowers, Ludwig." 

"Yes, they do. The youngest generation has revived the 
custom." 

He put her bag and the package of pastries in the luggage 
nrt. She got out with him. On the station platform she took 
his head in her hands and looked at him earnestly. "It was 
go(^ that you were here." She kissed him. "Now go, go on 
while I m getti^ into the train. I don’t want you to see me cry 
again. Otherwise vou’ll think that’s all I can do. Go-" 

He didn’t go. " I’m not afraid of good-byes," he said. "There 

have been so many in my life. This is not eood-bye." The train 
began to move. Ruth waved. Kem stood where he was until 

the train was out of sight. Then he went back. He had a feeling 

that the whole city h^ died. 

At the entrance to the hotel he met Rabe. "Good evening," 
Kem said, drawing out his package of cigarettes and offering 
them to him. Rabe recoiled and lifted his arm as though to 
ward off a blow. Kem looked at him in astonishment. "I b^ 
vour p^don," Rabe said, greatly embarrassed. "That’s just a 

kmd of— a sort of involuntary reaction-’’ 

He took a cigarette. 


For two weeks Steiner had been a waiter at the Green Tree 

IM. It WM now late at night. The proprietor had gone to bed 
two hours before, 

Steiner lowered the shutters. "Closing time I" he said. 

^ s have one more, Johann," said one of the guests a 
mMtCT carpenter, with a face like a cucumber. 

All nght," Steiner replied. "Barack?" 

Hungarian stuff. Let’s go to work 

on a good plum brandy." ^ “ 
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Steiner brought the bottle and glasses. “Have one yourself,” 
the master carpenter invited. 

. . ^ ^ , rs •ii T 


)p drinking 

drunk.” 


uei uiuiiK then.” The master carpenter rubbed his knobbly 
face. “I’ll get drunk too. Just imagine: a third daughter. In 
comes the midwife this morning and says, ‘ ^y congratulations 
Herr Blau, on your third fine daughter. And Id thought that 
surely this time it would be a boy. Three girls and no heir I 
Isn’t that enough to drive a man crazy? Isnt that enough to 
drive a man crazy, Johann? After all, you re a human being, 

you must understand how I feel! 

^ "And how!” Steiner said. "ShaU we 

The master carpenter struck the table with his fist. / 
God-damned right, that's the thing! Bigger glasses, that s what 

And to think it never occurred to me! 


They took bigger glasses and drank for an hour, cy tnai i 

the master carpenter was badly m^ed up and 

the fact that his wife had borne him three sons. Clums y 

counted out the money and staggered away with his drmking 

A 


companions. 

He^oureT himseh another tumbler of brandy and tossed it 

fhen goTup aS wait into his room. He nimmaged among 
his things, got out his wife’s photograph and looked at it for a 
long tiine! He had never heard from her. Nor had he ^itt 
to her. Because he assumed her maU would be. opened. H 

^"^Damfit!”'^ Hr^gof u^ m'?' Whh 

'i' fi; ax.'!.; nr:Tir 


T'm not Steiner any more* All that s over! 

He emptied another glass, then shut tlie P'a“ "P 
out on the street. In the neighbourhood of the Ring g 
accosted him. “Will you come with me, deane.-- 

Al*they walked along together the girl eyed him curiously. 
“You haven’t looked at me once. 


“^Yes I have,” Steiner replied without lifting his eyes 
“I don’t think you have. Do you like me. 
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“Yes. I like you." 

"You know what you want, don’t you?" 
*‘Yea," he said, "I know what I want." 

She pushed her arm through his. "What 
ire me, my pet?" 

* I don't know. How much do you want? 
"Are you going to stay all night?" 

"No." 

"How would twenty schillings be?" 

"Ten. I'm a waiter. I don’t cam much " 
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"You don't look like a w’aiter. 

"There are people who don't look like presidents of countries 
still that's what they arc.” ’ 

laughH. "You're funny. I like funny people. 
All right, we 11 call it ten. I have a beautiful room. Tust vou 
wait, ru make you happy." 

"Will you?” Steiner said. 

pe was a red plush-lined box, with plaster statues, 

and bttle crocheted covers over the tables and chairs. On the 
MU sat a row of carnival dolls, Teddy bears and stuffed monkeys. 
Above them hung an enlarged photograph of a pop-eyed sergeant- 
major m dress uniform and waxed moustache. 

‘‘If that your husband?” Steiner asked. 

"No, the landlady's dear departed.” 

"pe must have been glad to get rid of him, eh?” 

•' w ’ ’’ slipping out of her blouse. 

She still howls for him, he was such an amazing fellow. Capable 
if you know what I mean." ^ ’ 

"pen why has she hung him in your room?" 

She has another picture in her own room. Bigger and brighter 

you understand. Come 

and unhook me behind, will you?” 

shoulders under his hands. He was sur- 
pn^. He knew from his tune in the army what the flesh of 
whwes WM like—always somewhat too soft and grey 

and fi™ were full 

^hrm. They suited her strong shoulders and neck. "Sit 

"^te^L.r'’ comfortable." she said. 

iv^ters and our kind always have tired legs." 

M pulled her dress over her head. 

fT"/*'” ‘‘®ut you're beautiful." 

'iir"y folded 


Ctf 


(« 
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“On the contrary, it does disturb me. It disturbs me a 

She turned half around. “You're always making jokes. 
You're a funny fellow.” 

Steiner looked at her. , .v • i a 

“What makes you stare at me like that? the girl said. 

“You're enough to frighten a person. Jesus, ]ust like a stabber. 
Haven't had a woman for a long time, have you? 

“What's your name?” Steiner asked. » -j 

“You'll laugh—Elvira. It was one of my mothers ideas. 

She was always trying to be refined. . , 

“No. Let's have something to drink, Steiner said. 

“Have you money?” the girl asked quickly. 

Steiner nodded. Elvira went to the door, naked and unemb - 

rassed. “Frau Poschnigg!” she shouted. “Something to dnnk. 

The landlady appeared as quickly as if she had ^en listening 
behind the door. She was a roly-poly person, tightly J^ced in 

marbles. “We could give you champagne, she said eage y. 
‘'^■S^’ Steiner said. "Plum brandy, pear brandy, Enzian, 

"‘VteTorn Sa;ged a glance. "Pe-bran^f 
"Some ot the kind from the top shelf. It costs ten schiUmgs, 

""ste^er gave her the money. “Where did you get a skin like 

'''■'Not'’one'pile. is there? ” Elvira pirouetted in front of 

ar;“ I hadn’t noticed 

before—you have red hair.” 

“I had my hat on, darling.” “Uove one with 

Elvira took the bottle from the landlady. 

' Tte landlady seated herself. "You’re luck^ 
I^d'S^ediately poured aLher. "Here’s your health, kind 

"Well then. 


^^^She got up and glanced coquettishly at Steiner 

’ ' thanks! And have a good time. 


remarked. 
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“Give me that tumbler/’ Steiner said. He filled it and drank 
it down. 

"Jesus.” Elvira looked at him anxiously. "You’re not going 
to start breaking things up, darling? This is expensive furni¬ 
ture, you know. It cost a lot of money, my pet.” 

"Sit down here,” Steiner said. "B^ide me.” 

'*'c’d better go out somewhere. To the Prater or into 

the woods.” 

^ Steiner raised his head. He felt the brandy {X)unding behind 
his forehead, pounding against his eyeballs with soft hammer- 
blw. "Into the woods?” he asked. 

"Yes, into the woods. Or into a cornfield. Now that it's 
summer.” 


"A cornfield—in summer? How’d you hit on a cornfield?” 

"The way anyone would,” Elvira chattered hastily and 
anxiously. "Because now it’s summer, my pet! That is when 
you go into a cornfield sometimes, you know.” 

Don t hide that bottle, I’m not going to wreck your room. 
You said a cornfield in summer?” 

‘‘Yes, of course, in summer, my pet; in winter, it’s too 
cold. 

Steiner filled his glass. "Damn it! How you smell_” 

"Redheads all smell alike, my pet.” 

T^e hammers beat faster. The room reeled. "A cornfield_” 

Steiner said .slowly and heavily, "and the night wind_” 

I'Come to bed now, darling. Get undressed-” 

"Open the window-” 

"Why the window’s open, my pet. Come. I’ll make you 
nappy. 

Steiner drank. "Were you ever happy?” he asked, staring 
at the table. ® 


Sf 






Of course, often/' 

Oh, shut your mouth. Turn out the light.” 
Get undressed first.” 


"Turn out the light.” 

Elvira obeyed. The room became dark. "Come t 

t 

No. Not to bed. Bed is something else. Damn 


unsteady hand Steiner poured brandy into his glass 
glow from the str«»t liVh+c _i..? ^ V , . 
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Behind her head was the night sky. She raised her hand to her 

hair—"Come here/’ Steiner said hoarsely. 

She turned and came toward him softly and stotly. She 

was like a ripe cornfield, dark and ^rie ” 

and the skin of a thousand women, and of one. Mane, Steiner 


murmured. «« t 

The girl laughed low and tenderly. Just 

you are, my pet—my name is Elvira. . . . 


see how drunk 


I 


I 






CHAPTER VIII 


Kern succeeded in getting his permit extended for five days; 
then he was ordered to leave. He was given a railroad pass as 
far as the border and he rode to the customs house. 

"No papers?" asked the Csech official. 

"None." 

"Go inside. There are some others there now. About two 
hours from now is the best time." 

Kern went into the customs building. Three people were 

there—a very' pale man, accompanied by a woman, and an old 

Jew. 

"Good evening," Kem said. 

The others muttered an indistinct reply. 

Kem put down his valise and seated himself. Wearily he 

closed his eyes. Tbe trip later on would be long he knew, and he 
wanted to get some sleep. 

"We'll eei across," he heard the pale man say. "You’ll see, 
Arma; and then everything will be ^tter.” 

The woman said nothing. 

"We’re sure to cet across,” the man began again. "Absolutely 
sure. WTiy shouldn’t they let us across?" 

"^ause they don’t want us,” the woman answered. 

But after all we’re human beings-” 

You pror fool, Kem thought. He heard indistinctly the man’s 
continued murmuring; then he fell asleep. 

He awoke when the customs man came to get them They 
went aerws fields and came to a leafy wood which lay in front 
of ^cm like a solid black block in the darkness. ^ 

^e official stopped. "FoUow this path and keep to the right 
When you get to the road, turn left. Good luck. ' ^ 

He disappeared into the night. 

The four stood hesitating. "What shall we do now?" the 
womm asked. "Does anyone know the way5” 

^lU go ahead," Kem said. "I was here once before, a year 

no?^ Th* "’oon had 

not yet risen. The grass was wet, and they could feel its strange, 
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invisible touch against their ankles. Then came the wood 

and swallowed them up in its breathing darkness. , ,. , 
They walked for a long time. Kern heard the others behind 

him Suddenly flashlights blazed in front of them and a harsh 

voice shouted: “Halt! Stand where you are!” , . , 

With a sidewise leap Kem got away. He plunged into the 

darkness, striking against trees and groping his way; he ploughed 
through a blackberry thicket and threw his valise into it. There 
was the sound of running feet behind him. He turned. It 

thewoman. ‘■Hideyourself!”hewhispered. I m going to climb 

this tree!” , „ 

“My husband-Oh this- _ 

Kem hurriedly climbed the tree. Crouching in a fork, he could 

feel the soft, rustling foliage beneath him. The woman stood 

motionless below; he could not see her he just felt her standmg 

there. In the distance he heard the old Jew talking. 

“Bosh!” the harsh voice answered. “Without a passport 

vou don’t get across. That’s all there is to it! 

^ Kem strained his ears. After a while he could hear the low 

voice of the other man answering the guard. So they had cau^ 
them both. At that instant there was a mstling under him. 

The woman was going back, muttering to . - 

Fnr a time everything was quiet. Then the beams ot tne 

flashlights began to sweep beneath the trees. Footsteps ^ 
proached. Kem pressed himself against ^^^^gudd'enlv he 

feard the piercing, hysterical voice of the woman. This is 

where he must be. He climbed a tree, here i,,rsh 

The beam was directed upward. Come down. 

voice shouted. “Otherwise we’U shoot. , . 

Kem considered the situation; there was nothing ‘o ^ 

He ctobed down. _ The blinding flashlights were thrust into his 

*^^Hf I’d^ad a passport I wouldn’t have climbed that , 
Kern looked at the woman who had g^en him^away. ^She 

was dishevelled and almost ou ° jq get away and 

leave us here! All of us are going to stay, she screame , 
”shut your mouth!” roared the guard. ought 

aUorized entry 1 But what's the use of feedmg you? About face. 
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Back to CzechoslovaiciaI But make a note of this: next time 
we'll shoot at sight 1" 

Kem got his valise out of the thicket. Then the four went back 
silently in single file, followed by the guards with the flashlights. 
They could sec nothing of their opponents but the white circles 
of the flashlights; it gave them an eerie feeling as if voices 
and light had captured them and were now driving them 
back. 

Presently the lights stopped moving. "March straight ahead," 
commanded the coarse voice. "Anyone who returns will be 
shot." 

The four went on until they could no longer see the lights 
behind the trees. 

Kem heard behind him the gentle voice of the man whose 
wife had betrayed him. "You must excuse her—she was beside 
herself--forgive her—I am certain she feels sorry now-" 

"That makes no difference to me,” Kem said over his shoulder. 

"But you must understand," the man whispered; "the shock, 
the fear-" 


Sure, I understand." Kem turned around. "Forgiving 
is too much trouble. I'd rather forget." 

He stopped. They were in a Uttle clearing. The others stopped 
too. Kem lay down on the grass and put his valise under his 
head. The others whispered together. Then the woman ap¬ 
proached, "Anna," her husband said. 

iTje woman placed herself in front of Kem. 

"Aren’t you going to show us the way back?" she asked 
sljaq)ly. 


<1 


«« 


n 


No," Kem replied. 

It’s your fault they caught us. You louse!" 

Anna!" her husband said. 

"I-eavc her alone,” Kem .said. "It always helps to get it 
out of your system." 

up!” screamed the w'oman. 

' I’m staying here. You can do what you like. Straightahead 

and turn to the right beyond the woods; that'll take you to the 
Cxj^h customs house." ^ 

^ou Jewish bum!” the woman screamed. 

Kem laughed, " I thought that was coming." 

He watched the pale man whispering to his hysterical wife 

and urging her to leave. " He's planning to go back," she sobbed. 

I know he s planning to go back. And he’ll get across. He must 

take us—it s his duty-" 
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man Iprl her slowlv Awav towaid the woods. Kern was 

fumb inT^o a ^ gareuf when" something daxk bobbed up a 

“rS! It "was the old Jew who h^ also been lymg d^^. He 

straightened up and shook his head. 

Kem made no reply. He lit his cigarette. 

"D?we stay here all night?" the old man asked softy. 

“Till three."That’s the best time. They are on the loo - 


out now. If no one comes back 

“Waiting is something I can do too, the old ^ 

*^"*ITi"a long way and we’ll have to crawl part of it," Kem 

don’t matter. I’ll turn into a Yiddish Indian in my old 


4t 


age 


. -1 PT-orinallv the stars appeared from among 

’’’k’S £ «d ,h, 

Star. 


^I-ve not to get to Vienna,” the old man said presently. 
“There’s really no place I to chew a 

blade of grass. "Later on^here 11 be some ^a« 

*'"’'Ve°s,” Kem lai^ '■ That’s"whft you have to do. But what 


(i 


. is one waiting for?’’ „ j ■■WTien 

Zi “SS’-Tlin’ y’JJ 


‘"i^lalbt».’’ Kern stretched out again. He felt the bag under 

his head. It was nice to feel it ther^ Oodesberg-on-the-Rhine,’’ 

the old man said after a while. H g ® /n made him 

his knapsack and ^ ^“ u’s ridiculous to 

Innk even more like a gomuc. ,, 

have a name, isn’t it? LspeciaUy a ^^g 5^ 

Kern looked up at Ae^dajk sky. they don’t 

port. 


belong to you." . ^ ^ ^ trpps and made a murmur- 

The wind caught m the tops of the Uee^ ocean. "Do 

ing sound as though beyond the wrest ‘ y Rosenthal 

you think the feUows over there wiU shoot? 

asked. 


know 
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The old man rocked his head. “There’s one advantage in 
being sixty-five: There's not so much of your life left to risk-“ 


Steiner had finally found out where old Seligmann’s children 
were hidden. The address that had been stuck in the Hebrew 
prayer-book had been right; but meanwhile the children had 
been taken somewhere el^. It took Steiner a long time to find 
out where: everyone took him for a police spy and distrusted him. 

He got the bag from the lodging house and started off. The 
bouse was situated to the east side of Vienna. It took him more 
than an hour to get there. He climbed up the stairs. On each 
floor there were the doors to three flats. He struck matches and 


read the names 


found 


plate with the inscription: Samuel Bernstein, Clockmaker. 

He knocked. 

Beyond the door he heard a sound of scurrying and of moving 
furniture. Then a cautious voice asked: “NV^o's there?" 

“I have something to deliver," Steiner said: “a bag." 
Suddenly he felt he was being watched and turned around 
quickly. 



The door to the apartment behind him had opened noiselessly. 
An emaciated man in shirt sleeves stood at the entrance. Steiner 
put down the bag. 

“Whom do you want?" the man in the^jdoorway asked. 

Steiner looked at him. “Bernstein isn't in," the man added. 

“I have old Seligmann's things here," Steiner said. “This 
is where his children are supposed to be. I was present when he 
met his end." 


The man examined him for a moment longer. Then he shouted: 
"It’s all right to let him in, Moritz." 

There was the rattling of a chain, a key grated in the lock 
and the door of the Bernstein flat opened. Steiner strained his 

eyes in the dim light. “Why-" he said. “Why, it can't bel 

But of course it is, it's Father Moritz!" 

Moritz Rosenthal stood in the doorway. In one hand he 

held a wooden spoon. An ulster was draped around his shoulders. 

"It's me," he replied. “But who—Steiner?” he said suddenly, 

in pleas^ surprise. “I might have guessed! My eyes certainly 

are getting bad! I knew you were in Vienna. When was the last 
time we saw each other?" 

"That was about a year ago. Father Moritz.” 

"In Prague?" 

"In Zurich.” 
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‘Rieht in the prison of Zurich. Nice people there. I ve 
•n eettW a little confused recently. Six months ago I was 
Switzerl^id again. Basle. ExceUent food there; untotunately 
ciearettes like in the state prison m Locarno. There they 
.n had a cameUia bush in the cell. I sorry to have to 


Milan was nothing by comparison, ne uroKc uu. v. jmc 
iner. We’re standing here, like old criminals, exchanging 

remimscences 


“rwtrin Tl^^flrt consisted of a kitchen and one room 

WCUt IIL. ^ mo+frPCQPQ with 


ere a coupie ui uuana, « and - 
blankets. A number of tools were spread out on the table. 

d them stood some cheap clocks and a painted ca^ m 
iQue angels who supported an antique dock the second hand 
rhirh was a little figure of Death with a sc 3 d;he that swung 

c and forth. On a curved bracket large 

.^aid. “Found them here like mice in a trap. Bemste 


isin the hospital. ^ ^ Seligmann were crou^mg 


hearth 


They were not looking at Steiner. 


staring 


voungest “was seven or eight. ., 

downtnepag. m , —uo„p „„5 v. almost 


M 


without moymg. iney oaicxy . 

“ I saw him, Steiner said. H p Their eyes 

las burner hissed. Sterner was “^.^^human, but every- 

that he ought to say somethmg y . j,; 

thing that occurred ‘dh'"'/“™t^“^hr“esUeS children. 

_ m em^atiUj, ij„a. ocVprl nresentlv. kad 3 


What 


lourless voice and spoke slowly, stiffly ^ father’s 

I don’t remember exactly. Vanous things ot your 


And some monej ,, 

“Does it belong to us now? ,, 

"Of course. That’s why I brought it. 

“Can 1 take it?” _ _ ____ 


Why, naturally! ” btemer saiu at 

He was thin, dark and tau. 


The boy got up. 


Slowly he 
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Approaclied the ba^, his eyes fastened on Steiner. With a quick 
animal movement he seia^ it and then sprang back as though 
he were afraid Steiner would tear his prize away from him. 
He immediately dragged the bag into the next room. The two 
other children followed close behind him, pushing each other 
like two big, black cats. 

Steiner looked at Father Moritz. “Well, yes,” he said, relieved. 
“Of course they’ve known about it for some time-“ 

Moritz Rosenthal stirred the soup. “It doesn’t mean very 
much to them now. They saw their mother and two brothers 
die. This doesn’t hurt them so much now. WTiat happens often 
no longer hurts so much." 

“Or It hurts even more," Steiner said. 

Moritz Rosenthal peered at him from wrinkle-circled eyes. 
“Not when you’re very young. Not when you’re very old either. 
The period in between is the bad time.” 

“Yes," Steiner said. “Those lousy fifty years in between, 
they’re the ones." 

Moritz Rosenthal nodded placidly. “That's all over for 
me." He put the cover on the pot. “We’ve found places for 
them already," he said. “Mayer is taking one with him to 
Rumania. The second is going to an orphanage in Locarno. 
I know someone there who will pay for him. For the time being 
the oldest is going to stay here with Bernstein-" 

“I^i they know they’re going to be separated? ’’ 

“Yes, But even that doesn’t bother them much. They’re 
rather pleased at the prospect.” Rosenthal turned around. 

“Steiner," he said, “I knew him for twenty years. How did he 
die? Did he jump down?" 

“Yes." 

“They didn’t throw him off?" 

“No. I was there." 

“I heard about it in Prague. They said there that he had 
been pushed off. So I came here. To look after the children. 
fVomi.sed him once that I would. He was still young. Barely 
sixty. Never thought it would happen that way. He was always 
a little crazy, though, after Rachel died.” Moritz Rosenthal 
looked at Steiner. “He had a lot of children. That's often the 
case with Jews. They love their families. But actually they 
oughtn’t to have any." He drew his ulster around his shoulders 
as though he were chilly and suddenly he looked vcr>' old and tired 

Steiner got out a package of cigarettes. “ How long have vou 
been here, Father Moritz?" he asked. 
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For three days. Got caught once at the border. Came across 
with a young man you know. He taked to me about you. 

Kern, his name was.” 


“Kem? Yes, I know him. Wliere is he. 

“ Somewhere here in Vienna. 1 don't know exac y. 

Steiner got up. ” I'll just see if 1 can find him. AufWtedersehen, 

Father Moritz?^ old wanderer. Heaven knows where we U see 

M 1 i 


‘'“He‘’wenVfn^^the bedroom to say good-bye to the chUdren, 

Thev were sitting on one of the mattresses with the contents 
they were sun g _ _ , » .j, ^^re 


InLTag spread oTt hi front of them. The balls of yam were 
carefully -^ranged m a^.tUe^pde.J^esm^ 


Seligmann 

came 


‘"TreTo7U"'af His cheeks were 




r.r.5. in s-7^: «;"x S“L“'K 


OC.-.V.X. -- -a. TMi hemu to-moHOW. Til begin 

you can earn more with that. 1 ^ looked at the old man 

at seven o'clock to-morrow morning. He looKea 

Xenthal patted the youngster’s narrow 
head. “To-morrow at seven f" ^eg'n .. the boy said, 

“he can help me. Wc’ll get along all right, then oniy 


UireVclSn looked at Moritz Rosenthal. Max, the 

iilC HlXVeV. j - . . V 


me Luiec XV.—- ^ 

youngest, nodded. It seemed fair to him. 

^ “Wp’II see. We’ll talk it over later. 


noVdld! “?Lr"y d*::sn’t get caught right 


away--” , , , “ Wp ’ll be on the look-out, 

Moritz Rosenthal shook his head. He ll oe o 


He knows a good deal. We learn young.” 


Steiner went to the Caf4 Sperler. He "hTbi" 

some time, bince ne j upen known before, 

avoiding fnosc places where he had been Know 
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Kern was sitting on a chair by the wall. He had put his feet 

on his ba^, leaned his head back and g^one to sleep Steiner 

cautiously took a scat beside him. He didn't want to wake 

him up. Somewhat older, he thought. Older and more 
mature . . . 

He Iwked around the place. Beside the door squatted Circuit 

Jud^ Epstein with a couple of books and a glass of water on 

table in front of him. He sat there alone and discontented’ 

there was no anxious client in front of him with fifty groschen 

m ^ hand. Steiner looked around; apparently his rival, LawTer 

Silb|^, had stolen his clientHe. But Silber was not there 

pe w^ter came up without being called. His face was 
radiant. You here again?” he askrd famJhariw 

So you remembKT me? 

You t^-t 1 I was worried about you. The r>olice are settine 
iTjer. Cognac again, sir?” ^ 

Yes. What s b^me of Lawyer Silber?” 

He', among the missing, sir. Arrested and deported 

Ahal Has Herr Tschemikof! been here lately? ” 

Not this week.” ^ 

A ♦Til* brought the cognac and put the tray on the table 

*0 hU fSlemwr^""* 

Here you arc, ' the latter said casually. "Just drink this 

f™ «id *“*^6 

That’s right.” 

You can stay with me.” 

would be fine. Up to now I've had a ronm 
^th a Jewish family but I had to leWe to^y. They're afr^ 
to k«p anyone for more than two days.” ^ ^ 

You won't need to worry at my place. I'm living wav out 
Oj^o^. We can start right away."^ ?'ou look as if 

" Yes,” Kem said. "I'm tired. I don't know whv ” 

Steiner had paid. 
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He looked at the tip. '"Kiss your hand,” 

humblest thanks, Count. 


he stammered 


overcome. 


"My 


"We’ve go 

were outside. 


anywhe 


•• wrtartire burSeiter on account of your bag. Still 

ilet water and soap? 

Kem nodded. 


name smce i sxiw j- o 

Depending. „ 

” What are you I was a substitute waiter. 

When the regular tertainment Enterprises. 

Shooting gallery manager and mmd reader, wnar ^ 
plans? ” 

"I haven't any.” . Peonle are always 

“Perhaps I can get you a job mth . P P 

needed from time to time tharthe police don’t 

about it to-morrow^ p^^ter y-lon’t evel have'^to report.” 
‘’°“Myn!” Kem saw. "that’s wonderful. I’ve been wantmg 

*°’-RL{l7?”ttdnerlS him sidewise. "Have you?” 

T^ey’got out and walked through ‘he darken^ J^^tm 

Steiner stopped m front of ^ ^j^jed a ?amp. “ Here 

"I’ll bet you’re hungry, eh. 

"I hardly know.’; bo^. Fix a 

j_ Vot-n mit down 


if 


sandwich for me too. 


darting 


laugneu. A --- 

over it. Come m, Lilo, 


called 


doorway 


"I 
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have company '• Steiner said. ■; Ludwig Kern, young but already 

an experienced ewie. He's going to stay here. Can you make 
at tome coffee. Lilo? 

“Yet/' 

The womw got out an alcohol stove, lighted it, put on a 
mall pot of water and began to grind coffee. She did all this 
ab^t noiselessly, with slow, graceful movements. 

. tho^ht you were asleep long ago, LUo,” Steiner said. 

. can t sleep. 

5*^ * deep husky voice. Her face was narrow 

looked like an Italian, but she spoke German with a harsh Slavic 
iccrnf. 

Kem WM sitting in a broken wicker chair. He was wearv 

not m mind alon^a sleepy reUxation, such as he had not knovm 

Jong tunc had come over him. He felt protected. 

A pUkm, Sterner said. “ Tho one thing we need is a pillow “ 

^ matter. Kem replied. “ I can fold up my 
coat or get tome underwear out of my bag." ^ ^ 

“ I have a pillow," the woman oaid." 

^ Ih Jll' *1°”' sot up and went out 

>cr shadowy, noiseless way. 

.T^y »•« bread and sausage. The woman came back 

a pUlow. She laid it on Kern's bed and slt dov^ at 

" Ifen't y-ou want «ffee, Lite? " Steiner asked. 

C*®** bUently she watched the two men eat 
S?. Wt "T-to sleep. Von'^ir/d! 

Yes. I'm getting sleepy again." 

skip tl^*^ woman’s hair. 

“Yet." 




«r 


«« 


Cl XT 


You go to 


She got up obediently. "Good night." 

Km and Steiner went to bed. Steiner blew out tl 

, ..'’® said presently out of the warm 



hard 


As 


not 
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■•Would you Uke one too?" he asked. "They taste entirely 

'^'■‘Tesr^Kemfeh Steiner's hand as he gave him the package 
and the matches. 




4i 


Kht!''‘ KemTas sUenUor a while, smoking. Presently 
wi; tLt'whlt“ht'yOT back to Vknna? " 

StetoU“sUkd ■ ta tL'*darkne^^^^^ 

™ut pLeroTth^hla^s when they have to move on." 

Kem was silent. oriventures” Steiner added. 

^plS*« r "iS-'S ' 2 <" 

in return.” . all in return.” Kem 

" I don't think I give ^‘t^ties had he? And 

suddenly lelt veiy <ii5“”%tlv^s fe^l^ <<>' 
what could he give Rut . 7 young and ignorant 

seemed to him like nothmg at aU. He was you g 

“'"nS r^i is better than a little. Baby," Steiner said 

reassuringly. "It's almost aU there is. 

siiLfrir *D“5rb. ,b j?, 

Kem put his agareUe a d jj^^ouraged; but also 

strange woman s piuow. nc 
almost happy. 
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Director Potzloch was a lively little man with a ragged 

moustache, a tremendous nose, and eyeglasses that were always 

ah'pping off. He was constantly in a great rush, particularly 
when there was nothing to do. 

I up?" he asked when Steiner came to him 



"Quick! What’s up?" 
with Kern. 

"We need another assistant," Steiner said. "To clean up 

dunng the day and help with the telepathic experiments in the 
evening. Here he is." He pointed to Kern. 

"Is he any good?" 

"He’s just what we need." 

PotzlcKh squinted. " One of your friends? How much does 
tie want? 

I’^ard. lodging and thirty schillings. For the time being." 

A fortune! screamed Director Potzloch. "The salarv 

of a movie star! Do you want to min me, Steiner? Why you’d 

pty almost that much to a day labourer who was registered irith 
*he nrilice, he added more calmly. 

^ 111 stay even without pay," Kem answered 

Onl« fk ® become a muiionaire. 

Wy the unassuming get ahead in life!" Potzloch snorted 

grinning, uid made a quick grab for his slipping glasses " But 
‘■'!'e kntm Leopold Potzloch. the last of the philanthropists. 

Has hi”" ^^biUings wag« U more than a thouLid in 
Has he any special talent? 

I CM play the piano a little," Kem said. 

violently on to his nose. "Can 
you play softly—background music?" 

'jHave him practSl's^^^hhi^ Eg^^^ ^n^ tL^^tnTThere 
leg's-ith the lady without 


disappe 


his 
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•■You confirm my theories,” he said. "I have always considered 
.nl Ws the dumbest and most blindly trustful people m the 

?hc^^r:m What's more I'm really 

only a miserable mongrel. 

ea“ Sn^o cetbrafe the Feast of the Taber- 

nacles. Lilo's a marvellous cook. 

potzloch's show consisted three parU. a carrousel 

ing gallery and the P^tomma tte^U onders 

duties. He was to sweep °«t Kem set to work. He 

trappings of its more impos g careered 

pollhed not only the “1 Ve was so absorbed 

“ £ S s..l£ .pp~*- " r- 

kid, lunch." 


‘•’what, food again?” 

Steiner nodded. ‘ " 


-Yes again. You’ve got out of the habit 
^ ® j,' • +Vi^\r the most 

Wirc"ustomTinThe^^^^^^ 

a whale was harnessed. , that it worries me. First in 

Prague— and now here. Yestera^ ^ 

„ :;£.r££E>.S£!S^« 

••I hope it lasts.awjn|5 longer ^ three months. 

“ It’s a lifetime job, Steiner sa . 

Until it gets too eold." ,m„t of the gipsy 

l.ilo had set up a rickety ‘able n th 6 ^,th meat 

wagon. She brought out a big of jj ^^s clear 

in it, and joined Steiner a _ the lir Some pieces of laundry 

-»*“",£57™! »-«»■ pw'* * ’** 

r,'£jr& b£.S2 p..i.rti»- 
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Steiner stretched out his arms 


healthy 


119 
And now 


off to the shooting gallery.** 

He sho^ Ke-n the guns and how to load them. “There 

are two kinds of marksmen,” he explained. “The ambitious 
and the greedy.’* 

Just as in life, bleated Director Potzloch, who happened 
to be passing. 

^ Those with ambition try the trick shots,” Steiner continued 

his explanation. dangerous. The greedy ones want 

to win something.” He pointed to a number of shelves at the 

back of the gallery which were filled with Teddy bears, doUs, 

ash trays, bottles of wine, bronze figurines, household goods* 
and similar objects. ' 

“And they arc supposed to win .something. Something from 
the lower shelves, to be exact. But if anyone gets fifty or above 
then he has a chance at the upper shelves where the prizes are 
w^h as much as ten ^hillings. In that case you put one of 
Unitor Potzloch's original magic cartridges in his gun. They 
l^k exactly like the others. We keep them right here at the side. 

1 he man will be astounded when he suddenly makes a score of 
two or three. A little less powder, see^** 

“Right.” 

"lan.” warned 

l^tOT Potzloch, who suddenly appeared again behind them. 

Ihe boys are distrustful about guns. But not about cartridges 
And you must keep a sense of proportion. People are to win 

rnust balance one consideration 
against the other. If you can do that successfuUy you're an artist 

in livinR. A word to the wise is sufficient. Anyone who shoots 
often enough naturally has a right to the third shelf.” 

shoots up five schillings’ worth of powder is 

Shfg.’*'' ^ goddess,” Steiner said. “Xnh one 

• Potzloch said suddenly, in earnest wam- 

Drize attention to one thing in particular—the chief 

POMcssion from my house. A showpiece!” ^ 

^ hammered-silver fruit basket with twelve 

makes me shudder. • he gasped. ” My wife would Zrd!:rZe. 
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posters 


1£ aiSKrs 

mind, you wouldn’t ^0^— ,. 

" is 5x4. '5 

ticklish.” 

They went over to the exhibit oi i\ 

Tt was a booth covered with coloured 
iJera^ve ground level.. In 
built in the shape of a Chinese pag rep^ented a man 

inspirations. Steiner pointed to a p ««Aivaro the Telepathic 

with lightning shooting out of h.s eyes be my ai*'" They 

Wonder-thatsme Baby. And you U M y j meUing. 

went into the booth which w^ half-dark an^ m y 

in the audience will hide something „„4.pV.KoY compact or 
audience; usually it’s a "lopk ar^ always able 

to work. If you’re the P®f“n you lead me^Jiaig^^ 

it: —yo“ 

“^oTretCpotzloch bustled in with a great commotion. Is 
he getting the hang of it?” „ replied. "Sit down, 

DiX,15 StomStn'yourself. Do you happen to 

and stmk it between the soles of his shoe. 

‘^CemtTnt fothe platform 
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After a few minutes Steiner found the pin. They repeated 

the experiment with a matchbox. Kem learned the signals 

and the time it took Steiner to find Potzloch’s box of matches 
became shorter and shorter. 

Very Potzloch said. “Practise that some more this 

aftenw^. But here's the principal thing: When you take the 

part of a spectator, you must hesitate, see? Otherwise the 

^diwice wlJ smell a rat. TTiat’s why you’ve got to hesitate. 
Go ahead, Steiner. I ll show him." 

^ ^ chair beside Kem. Steiner went up to 
the stage. And now. ladies and gentlemen, I invite one of you 

to a^e up here on the stage," he thundered in a barker’s voice 
into the empty room. “The thought transference will take place 
through nothing more than the touch of my hand. Not a word 
will be spoken, but the hidden object wll be brought to light." 

Director Potzloch bent forward as though he were about to 
get up and say something. Then he began to hesitate. He 
squired about in his chair, straightened his eyeglasses and 
looked around in emba^assment. Then he smiled apologeticaUy, 
got up h.alfway giggled, quickly sat down again, finally pushed 

solemn, self-conscious, curious 
xirP Steiner, who was convulsed with laughter 

VN^en he got to the stage he turned around. “Now just copy 

«h-iaSISion^’ encouragingly to Kem. smiling with 

That can t be copied," Steiner shouted. 

to^?t«v flattery. “Self-consciousness is hard 

PoUI«h'd«red T' ‘''<= " 

\oJcanic tem^ament," Steiner remarked admiringly 
W^n Z y™ *hat you have to7o 

^ the hesitating. There are ten rows of chairs here. The 

numhel"* 7*»k y°“ ™e the 

Is that all you need?" 
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That’s all. People are amazingly lacking m imagination 
in such matters.’ 


n 


simple to me. . , i. i x 

“Trickerv has to be simple. Comphcated schemes almost 

Now ru show you the music box. It s a museum 

piece. One of the first pianos ever built _ 

“ I don't think I can play well enough. 

-Nonsense. Just pick out a couple of pretty ^ 

I^dal; for the lady wthout legs make it gay and staccato. No 
Anihr^U m’actise a Uttle and th® play it for you^ 

V l^red at him Lh yeUow teeth. After some 

reflection he cho^ the D • e i oiece called "The Junebug’s 
and for the missing ^ y on the piano and thought 

of the World was begmiung. N«mJo™ P' ^ 

front row. Then he disappeared excit^^^ 

piano. In celebration o e , “Japanese Torch¬ 

from "Baja'^ror'hU be*sf accomplishment, which gave him a 

adm^g ^ replied. “Just a matter of mo(^ , 

-Young man!” Totr^^^X^n dfceWi^'mel 1 really ought 
aCyrtot »%hTrod.^n artis/can do that, 

understand? ” 

i-xs’;. .p»>.7 “ rS’S'- 

pMiment to, the ‘“'ootl too. Soooelftotg 
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“AH right," Kern said. “ I know a part of the Ninth Symphony. 
That will be appropriate.” 

He went into the hall and sat down in the back row. Way 
up m front, between a hat with a feather and a man with a bald 
•pot, he saw Ruth's head through the haze of cigarette smoke. 
^ddenJy it seemed to him the tiniest and most beautiful head 
in the world. Once in a while it disappeared as the spectators 
swayed with laughter; then amazingly it was there again like a 
vague and distant vision, and it was hard for Kem to believe 
that it belonged to someone with whom he would presently be 
talking and beside whom he would walk. 

Steiner appe^ed on the stage. He wore a black jacket on 
which astrological symbols were painted. A fat woman hid 

her lipstick in a young man's handkerchief pocket and Steiner 
invited someone to come up to the stage. 

Kem began to hesitate. He hesitated in really masterly 

fashion; even when he was halfway to the stage he made as 

though to ^ back to his seat. Potzloch threw him an approving 

glance—mistakenly, for this was no piece of finished artistry, 

It was only that Kem suddenly felt that he could not walk past 
Ruth. 

But after that everything went smoothly and easily. 

pcrform^ce Potzloch motioned Kem over to him. 
Young man, he said. “ What's happiened to you to-day? You 
did a first<la.ss job of hesitating. There was even nervous sweat 
on your forehead. Sweat is hard to represent, as I know myself. 
How did you manage it? Hold your breath?” 

“I think it was stage fright.” 

“Stage fright?” Potzl(Kh beamed. “At last I The genuine 
excitement of a true artist before his entrance. Let me tell 
you something: you play an accompaniment for the seals 

Wild Man from our outskirts 
Agrwd^^ “ I’ll give you a five-schiUing rise. 

Agreed! Kem said. “And ten schillings advance.” 
Potzlodi stared at him. “ So you've learned the word' advance' 
Already. He drew a ten-schilling note from his pocket. “Now 

tncrc ULn DC no morp 


weu, children. Sterner said, “mn along! But be back 
•re to ^t at nine o'clock. There'll be hot piroshki, the national 
sh of Holy Russia. Won't there, Lilo?” 

Lilo nodded. 
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Kem and Ruth walked across the field behind the shooting 

SS Susk of the amusement park 

bright sparkling wave and broke over them in a foam of carefree 

gaiety. , , 

“Ruth!” +nr»k her arm 


“vening to-night. 

II 


You're going to have a big 
end at least fifty schillings 


You’ll do nothing of the sortl" Ruth stopped 
"Yes I willl I’ll spend fifty schiUmgs on you. But I U ^ 

the way thTcermanVch does. Without havmg them. YouU 

Come along!” 



e. Come along. , tx ^3^5 3 giant maze with tracks 

that rose high in the -creams. People were crowding up 

■"A .hl'd™?o. Sta 1- «... -S..P "1- 

have to pay.” ^ incline and then 

They whizzed J^^%^3^_kTunnel A monster in chains rose 

bones. Then the car shot out of tne tun ^ 

curve and pitched into a new sh ' ^ together and 

toward them with two ^ germed inevitable— then the 

staring at them in reflection disappeared 

SidTheTflew'Inra steaming hell in which clammy hands swept 
across their faces. shouted. 

J^i 7 htTnd°;h^ :ar":top^d‘ They got out. Ruth rubbed h. 

breathe.” „ circus? ” Kem asked. 

“ Have you ever been to a nea cue 

“No.” 
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“Then come along!'* 

“Good evening, Charlie,” said the woman at the door. “This 
yoor day off? Go right in. Alexander II is on now." 

Kem looked complacently at Ruth. "Again, nothing to pay,” 
he explained. “Come on.” 

Alexander II was a strong, reddish flea who was making 
his first solo appearance before the public. His tr ain er was a 
trifle nervous; hitherto Alexander II had only acted as the left 
lead horse in a tandem and he possessed a wild and incalculable 
tem|^an»ent. The audience, which, including Ruth and Kem, 
consisted of five people, observed him intently. 

But Alexander II gave a flawless performance. He trotted, 
he climbed and swung on a trapeze, and got through the climax 

of his act, with a bal^cing pole, without so much as a sidewise 
glance. 

“Bravo, Alfons,” Kem said, shaking the proud trainer’s 
much-bitten hand. 

“Thanks. How did you like it, Madame?” 

“It was marvellous!” Ruth shook hands with him too. 
“I don’t understand at all how you do it.” 

‘It’s perfectly simple. All training. And patience. Someone 
told me once that you could train stones if you had enough 

r itiencc.” The trainer grinned slyly. “Do you know, Charlie, 

played a little trick on Alexander II. I had the beggar dragging 

a cannon around for a half-hour before the performance. The 

heavy mortar. That tired him out. And tiredness makes for 
obedience.” 

^ Cannon,” Ruth said. “Have fleas got cannon now too?” 

“Even heavy field artillery.” The trainer let Alexander II 

take a good bite on his lower arm as reward. “It's our most 

popular number, Madame. And popularity brings in the cash!” 

"But they don’t shoot at one another,” Kem said. “They 

don t exterminate themselves—that’s where they’re less smart 
than we.” 

They went to the auto scooters. “Greetings, Peperil” the 
man at the entrance howled through the metallic uproar. “ Take 

seven, she bumps good and hard!” 

“Don’t get the feeling that I’m Mayor of Vienna?” 
K^ asked Ruth. 

]^ttcr than that; I think you own the Prater.” 

Th^ roa^ away, collided with other cars and were soon 
a^ht in t^ whirlpool. Kem laughed and took his hands off 
ne Wheel; Ruth tried hard to steer, frowning earnestly. Finally 
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she eave it up, turned to Kem as though to apologize and then 
smiled—that rare smUe which lighted up her face and made it 
tender and chUdlike. It was the fuU red mouth one noticed now 

and not the solemn eyebrows. , -j , 

_p h?.lf-dozen booths and side-shows 


-irom the calculating sea lions to the Indian fortune teUer; 
nowhere did they have to pay. ^e, Kem said prouiy, 

"they get my name wrong everywhere, but we get m free. 

That’s the highest form of comnion coui 
“ Will they let us ride on the big ferns 

asked. 




Ruth 


“Certainly! As artists m the employ c 
IPVMI treat US as honoured guests. Come 


now. 




Schani ” said the man at the ticket window 


99 


^Tem^nodded^^nd blushed, avoiding 

The man took two coloured postcards from P , . 

lein." 


99 


c.rs ... sat do™ 

" I just let that reference to fiancee pass, Kem 
have taken too long to explain 

rpS,',™ K7, 

fem s*d" "I don't know anyone. Those I can think 
of have no address.” 


The car drifted slowly “PW^d tL Prater 

with its bright strmgs ^7*^0? thrforest-then like 

rg^r<^— o7:ieSd^^^^ 


thin dark haze of mountam r^^ j^igPer 

:^ugh they were sitting in a noise^^e whde th 
turned slowly beneath them—as tnougn m y 
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A part of it, as though they were in a phantom airship that had 
no landing field anywhere and under them a thousand homes 

rooms, lamps, welcom¬ 
ing lights of evening, stretching away to the horizon, dwelling 

places with sheltering roofs, which caUed and enticed, and 

no ont of them was theirs. They hung suspended in the darkness 

of exile and the only light they had was the cheerless candle of 
yearning. . . . 

The imdoi^ of the gipsy wagon were open. It was sultry and 
very still. Lilo had spread a bright cover over the bed and 
throi^ an old velvet curtain from the shooting gallery over 
K^’f mattress. Two Chinese lanterns hung in the windows. 

Venetian night for modem vagabonds.” Steiner said. 
Were you m the little concentration camp?” 

"WTiat do you mean?” 

"The Ghost Ride.” 

“Yes.” 

SteifiCT lathed. "Bunkers, dungeons, chains, blood and 

tea^thc Ghost Ride has suddenly become modem, eh, little 

Ruth? He got up. ‘ Let's have some vodka!” 

He picked up the bottle from the table. "Have some, Ruth?'* 
Yes, a big one.” 

"And you, Kem?” 

"A double one.” 


‘Xhildrcn, you're learning.” 

" rm drinkin* out of pure high spirits," Kem expUined, 

oUtiiTotT* ““e “ wtu u 

pirt^ki. Steiner poured. Then he grinned 
”1if?s“j^y r“ the dark mother 

Liio put down the platter and brought an earthenware iar 

I* "^^h hlackRussian bread. Then she tJLk 

eoj»r^uIS^d.“ “ tose- 

Will you give me another glass? ” she asked Steiner. 

RutiJf hZ atout yor?“‘- ^'d'd of the steppes. 

"I’ll have another too.” 

TW » tise t0.day." 

bare e. • Pities fiUed with meat and cab- 

■ terward Steiner seated himself cross-legged on his bed 
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smoked Kem and Ruth sat down on Kem s mattre^ on 

shadow wavUd across the walls of the wagon. Smg some- 

T ilo ” Steiner said presently. . 

ondded and got her guitar which was hanging on the 

sang it was deep and clear She sat mha^^aar ^ 

impassive ^f^e became^Russian folk songs and the 


:WlS“orthe“s: After a Ihile she stopped and looked 
at Steiner. The light sparkled in her eyes. 

“Go on singing, Lilo," Steiner said. 


sSTnoddTI'^^d Aed a few f 

ain rds^e «s out dark^-‘ ^ 


and then words rose liKe beneath the tents. 

steppes, wanderers songs it^seemed that the wagon, 

to-morrow all of them ^ave to him; her 

shoulders touched his knees and he^ his hands, 

warmth of her back. She . l bis blood and made 

The warmth streamed . W lir^^ef There wts a™dark 


him a helpless pnbonci 

something stirring within hirn and 

out. It was ill Lilo’s deep JVis“ thoughts and in the 

A 4 in fk® oonfused him and bore liim away. He 


of the night, in the oonwsfo mmuuj. -- here him away. He 

S’"® as “SSI itnj” “• 


Mm and it nestled eagerly against them. 


{ 


X 

1 


I 


11 

I 

I 

i 

I 


; 


It was quiet out«dejh“ Kem^^^ 

were already covered with the ^ y ^ner the cracking 


ce''^ed",''and alter the “proar ?nd the moui^ forest had silently 

shrill cries of the bar e 


taken 


I f 


Kern asked. 


^^^You don't want to go home just yet, do you? 

“ LTs"LXre,'^Ve'll w"alk around. I wish to-morrow would 


> f 


never come. 

“I wish so too. . , 

How lovely it is here. 


To-morrow always means fear and uncer 

A « « 


tainty. 
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They walked through the darkness. Above them the trees 
were motionless; wrapped in silence as though in an invisible 
•oft wadding. There was not the slightest rustle of a leaf. 
Perhaps we're the only people 


• • 


•• 


doubt it. The police are always awake longer." 

"There are no police here. Not one. This is the forest. How 
pleasant it is to walk here! Even our footsteps are silent." 

0, you can’t hear a thing." 

- ^ yxni. Or perhaps it’s me. Somehow I can't 

even imagine what it was like without you." 

Tl^ w^ed on. It was so quiet that the silence seemed to 

be whispering^as though it were breathlessly awaiting a strange 
monster from far away. ^ 

"Give me your hand," Kem said. "I'm afraid you might 
•oddenly no longer be here." ^ ^ 

.. J'™- her hair against his face. 

Ruth, he said, I know this is nothing more than a brief 

filing of belonging together amid aU this flight and loneliness- 

means more than much that goes by a grander 


She no^ her head a^t hu shoulder. They stood thus 
’’*'**■ "Sometimes I don't want 

'"y““ <*rop into the 

eaitn and cease to exist. 

"Are you tired?" 

. "hlo. not tired. I'm not tired. I could go on walking like this 
forever. It's so soft. Like walking on sir " ^ 

fek began to rustle. Kem 

.'^""‘her brushed his face. He 
“ * h««i“ning to ram, Ruth.” 

and taster. "Take my coat,” 
Km said I don t need it. I'm used to this.” 

wiu^.riV^I*!'ahouldeis. She could feel the 

*be had a strange sense 

its^eaOriC'i^h,^” “ ‘b*. 'orest seemed to hold 

fhs H.rSn* . .u hfihtni^, wide and noiseless, blazed through 

ram poured do*n“ thoSgb^ U^h'S^^t‘he 
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like the squat tower ot a robber baron. Kern Ultea an eage oi 
*dd^y “otect^ inside a gigantic dark drum on which the 
^^emio^rRuth by the hand and drew her with him. Their 

the sta|s smne m 

^d Ve a^d mas^ve backs of the elephants 

stood blacker ttan^he d^to^ He gathered up silk 

cushions out of the coaches ^ ^^hlloM^^roidered covS 

fit for a pmcessl ir,n<y-drawn roll of the thunder. The 

lightning threw famt, like \he ^soft and distant vision 

1 pTrfdS thet^is emerged with their painted 

in the Hotel Bristol m roU of the thunder 

The storm came swiftly nearer. . , . canvas roof, 

drowned out the streams • ^the floor vibrated at t^he 

from which ram gushed ’ r#»verberating silence that 

violent thunder claps ^h^^^shock the carrousel freed itself 

followed a last particular y slowW than by day, almost 

the music too was ^^^as though awakened for 

wls onirthe murmuM^ of the rain. ram. the 
oldest lullaby in the world. 
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CHAPTER X 


Tire tqiure in front of the University lay empty in the afternoon 

sunlight. The sky was clear and blue and above the roofs circled 

a flock of restless swallows. Kern was standing at the edge of the 
•quare waiting for Ruth. ^ ^ c 

The first students began to come through the big doors and 
do^tbe steps. Kern craned his neck, searching for Ruth’s 
brown beret. She was usually one of the first to come. But he 
did not see her. And then suddenly no more students were 

coming out. Instead a number of those who were outside were 
turning back. Something seemed to be wrong. 

Sud<My as though propelled by an explosion, a wildly 
confused and struggling mass of students poured out of the door- 
sray. It was a free-for-all. Now Kern could distinguish the 

Out ^th the Jews!” "Beat up the sons of Moses!” 
Jh.n«k out their crooked teeth!” “Off with them to Pales- 

mina tbe right 

A wnaDpoup of some thirty students were trying to escape 
I^ed togetijer. th^ were pushing their^^ down t^e 

TI! ‘“^nded bv about a hundred others who 
striking at them from all sides. 

» big black-haired student 

1^ 1 ^ ‘ben he began to 

^ individuals one at a time and throw them to the *^ers 



Kem looked anxiously around 


He could not see 


anywhere and he hoped 

‘ th. top of the »teps^oo^l't;rprof^r“Co^^^^^ 

-y face and a grey Fraru-Josef "bear^Sr'mte'’Zg 

U3 
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___^ and rubbing his hands. The other, a lean severe 

individui, was looking down impassively at the turmoil. 

Some policemen came up hurriedly from the far side of the 
square. The one in front stopped near Kern. Halt! he said 
to the two others. “Don't interfere with this! 

The two stopped. “Jews, eh?" one of them ask^. 

The first nodded. Then he noticed Kem and looked at him 
sharolv. Kem pretended he had heard nothing. Deliberately 
he lighted a cigarette and moved on a few steps ^th apparent 
aimlessness. The poUcemen folded their arms and watched the 

IMe Jewish student escaped from the tumult. He stood 
stm for an instant as though dazed. Then he saw the policemeii 
^d ran up to them. “Come!” he shouted. Quick! Help! 

^^TL%oSim^1boked at him as though at soine str^ge 
insect They made no reply. The little fellow stared at them 
a moment in bewUderment. Then he turned wthout another 

wora themselves from the seething ma^ 

and plunged toward mm. reey. -- ® 

"^"SrSed Sm “ow^°wi th I msounding blow fa the face^ 

Tm* k of “ono” His mouth was a gaping black hole from which 
“S^gSm^ f^S^d*^. Z tSTe had to throw 

faThta" f sttff with rage, he walked across to 

'Vftwo'studLfa p wTse to hun jnth 

pSe-as" Ihough the/ lere playing some game and not 

dragging a {^.haired student, who had 

Suddenly help came. A g' , with diseust as the little 

hitherto been standmg idle o ^ pushed up the sleeves of his 
feUow was dragged past h • ^ p P 
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powerful blows knocked the little fellow’s tormentors 




ground 


pi^cd up the dirtKX)vered youngster by the collar of his 

his feet. “There you are," he growled. 


coat and put him 
“Now get out of here 

Tlicrwp^, in the same slow and deliberate fashion he 

Approach^ the s^ing pUe. He picked out the black-haired 

leadCT ^ gave him wch a frightful crack on the nose, followed 

imnr^iately by a quick blow to the jaw, that he fell groaning 
to the pavement. ^ 

u instant Kern caught sight of Ruth. She had lost 

WW standing at the edge of the crowd. He ran 

froilThw 1^"^ 

Sh* didn’t recoftmM him at first. "The police.” she stam- 
mCTi< pale with emotion. " The police ought to help I" 

The police aren t going to help. They mustn't catch us here 
VC KJH to get away. Ruth! ” 

**.“ though she were waking up. 

ht^T^ L" * *'^" 15 *.: voice.®"clme abng.” • 

aCToT^!? brewing through. Some of them were running 

„d R^tHere in*th^ mid'^Ht 

hi, lIi);d.’*'o^"t'h.""‘"' O"* o' ‘h* -‘‘ackers tried to get 

Kern felt something like the snapping of a soring Ha 

It*^M’th^^^L•r admiringly. 

«d ^ ^g.^ two others 

'» u ^ ^ockmg their heads together “No harm 

S"'t;o'“m^"- -tslnd r^taS 

ab^Thta'te rjrf'fw* He forward, striking 

jumped aside to avoid' someone ''ihen ^he “<1 

roaring in his head and the red fog tZed bl2k 


came to at the pob’ce 


sitiiion. nis collar 
Cheek was bleeding and his head kept on roaring 


was tom, his 
He sat up. 
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Hello,” said a voice beside him. It 
Damn it!” Kem said. “Where a 




The other laughed. “ In detention, my friend. A day 
and 


Why are you peering 


They won't let me out.” Kern looked around. There were 
eight of them there. All Jews, except for the blond student. 

Ruth was not among them. 

The student laughed again, „ . . , 

like that? You think they pinched the wrong ones? You re 
mistaken, my friend. The guUty ones are not the attackers but 
those they attack. They are the cause of the disturbance. It s 

the latest psychology.” , 

“Did you see what happened to the girl who was with me? 

The blond student reflected. “Nothing 
have happened to her. What would happen? After all, girls 

don’t get mixed up in a fist fight.” 

“Are vou sure of that?” • x au 

“Yes. Fairly. And besides, the police got there just then. 

Kem stared in front of him. The police. That was just 1 . 

But Ruth's passport was still valid. They couldn t do muc 

to her. But even that was too much. 

“ Was anyone besides us arrested? ” he asked. 

The student shook his head. “I don’t thmk so. I was 

^ A . 


last one. 


about runnmg 


here. We’re stiU at the 

^K?m**Sed^^"t^rXf. Perhaps nothing had happened to 

*^"^6 blond student looked at him ironically. " Feel sunk, 
don’t vou? That's the way it always is when you re innoc . 

It’s e^ier when you’ve done something to deserve 

You S. rm tL only one who belongs here accordmg to tte 

good old-fashioned ideas of right and wrong. I got mto y 

own free will. And I m ^ did. 

“ Thr^U ^th*decency! ” The blond 

w^ a pretty straight right of yours. Sharp and quick, tver 
studied boxing? ” 


“No. 


IJ 
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"Then you ou^t to learn. You 
yon'rc too much of a hothead. If 
<^f d ai n an hour's boxing le»on every day for my people 
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have natural ability. Only 
were the Jewish Pone I*d 




how quick the boys would f^et respect for you 

Kem cautiously felt his head. "At the moment I'm not in 
the mood for boxing." 

^ " Rubber blackjack," the student commented matter-of-factly. 

Our brave police force. Always on the winning side. To-night 
your bead will be fetter. Then we'll begin to practise. We’ve 
gfe to have something to do." He drew his long legs up on the 
bmch and looked around. "We’ve been here two hours already I 
Damned boring spot. If we only had a deck of cards. Surely 

o ^ ^ouW know how to play blackjack or one of those 
^^es. He measured the Jewish students with a contemptuous 

"I haw a deck with me." Kem reached in his pocket. Steiner 

hadn^ him a present of the pack that had belonged to the 

pickpocket. Smce that time he had carried it with him constantly 
as a sort of talisman. ^ 

Tfe student looked at him admiringly. "Good for you! Now 

^ t tell ^ tfet the only thing you can play is bridge. Every 
Jew can play bndge and nothing else." ^ ^ 

jitirSdr' 

til?"* '”® **’*''®- ^ “"’t play jass." 

••r-iL v“* *““• ^ yoa 1* you like " 

v.luI,T ^ **<*“8* 

p lay^ untU ^ing. The Jewish students meanwhile 

Mudent played jass at first, and Uter poker. At 

leamed’^teiner-s 

broo^ abOTt Ruth. ThCTe was nothing he could do for her • 
the^^ ^ before 


•e^ ‘be cards and paic 

^ COIM to the second part," he said. "Come o 

to make a second Dempsey out of you." 

Kem got up. He was still very weak. " I doi 
it, he said. My head won't stand another 


“Now 


think I can 


as 
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“Your head was clear enough to win seven schillings from 
me,” the student rephed grinning. “Come on, down with the 
inner cur I Give the Aryan ruffian inside you a chance to speak. 

Muzzle your humane Jewish half.” 

“ I’ve been doing that for a year.” 

“Splendid! For the time being, then, we’ll spare your head. 
Let’s begin with the legs. The chief thing about boxing is to be 
light on your feet. You must dance. Dancing you knock out 

your opponents’ teeth. Applied Nietzsche! 

The student assumed position, bent his knees, ^d took a 
number of steps alternately forward and back. “ Imitate that. 

Kem imitated it. . t xv 

The Jewish students had stopped disputmg. One of them, 

with eyeglasses, got up. ” Would you teach nae too. he 

“Of course! Off with your glasses and at itl The blond 

student slapped him on the shoulder. “Rise and foam, blood 


ff 


Two *^mOTe* pupils appUed. The rest remained seated on the 

bench, disdainful but curious. , , „ ~ j ...a..,* 

“Two on the right. Two on the left. The blond student 

directed. “Now for a Hghtning course. We are going to rn^e 

up for thousands of years of neglect in yoiir education in bar- 

bLism. You don’t hit with your arm, you hit with your whole 

body- 

He took off his coat, the otners louoweu su... 
a short explanation of body movement ^d ^ed them m it. 
The four hopped about zealously m the half-darkened ce . 

The blond student cast a fatherly glance oyer his sweatmg 

pupils. "There,” he announced after a while, V®" 

Sow. Practise it whUe you serve your week for “citing noM 
Aryans to race hatred. Now stop for a couple of “““tes- 
a deep breath! And now I’ll show you the short punch, the tnc y 

“ nfsh^SSSttlm'tSfk was done. Then he rpUed ^ coat 
into a bad and, holding it at the height of a man’s head, made 

the others practise hitting it. nnened. 

Just as they were getting well warned .. 

A iailer came in with two steaming basins. Why 



down the basins and shouted t 
Hurry! This crowd is going 


here in the police station! + ,nniptlv laid down 

his coat^The four boxing pupils had quickly effaced 
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in the comers. “Rhinoceros!” the blond student said with great 

authority to the jailer. “Blockhead! Miserable prison oaf!” 

He tun^ to “What you sec here,” he said, “is an 

iiMtructicn p^pod in modem humanism. Your appearance, 

with your eager hands on your blackjacks, is unnecessary 
Understand ? ” 

“No,” said one of the guards. 

The blond student looked at him pityingly, ** Physical culture. 

Gymnastics. Bodily exercise. Now do you understand? Is that 
supposed to be our supper?” 

"Sure,” said the jailer. 

The bkmd student bent o\’cr one of the bowls and screwed 
up his face in disgust. “Take it out!” he roared suddenly. 

How dare you bring in that slop? Dishwater for the son of the 
Presidrnt of the Senate? Do you want to be demoted?” He 
stared at the ^ards. “I’m going to make a complaint. I wish 
to speak to the ^licc captain immediately! Take me to the 
CommissiOTer of Police at once. To-morrow my father's goini? 
to make things hot for the Minister of Justice on your account ” 

'"P know whether 

they d^ ^ mde or had better be careful. The blond student 
stared hack fixedlv. 


«« 


$4 


dignity. 
“I do. 

of 




older of the two said presently 
r^lar nnson food.” 

I prison?” The student was a 
am in detent inn ri/Nn’* 


can. 


aeteniion. Don t you know the difference? ” 

The guard was now visibly shaken. “You 
course, buy your own food, sir 



. sir. That 

II you re willing to pay for it. the iailir ra, 

goulash 

At last someone is talking sense 
manner softened. 


The 
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perhaps a beer too 


94 


The bl^ student looked at the guard. “I like von T’m 

y®" ‘’‘half. WTiafs your name? ” 
, KudoU Enter, your grace. ’ ^ 

Quite »o. on." The student got some monev out 

tvT T a ^ pJum brandy 

^ his mouth. 

ra.* the student fini^ed the ser 

Many thanks. \our servant circa.'.t 


44 T' 

Two 


Egger 
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“If the beer isn’t fresh and cold," the son of the President 
of the Senate explained to the jailer, “I’ll saw your foot off 
If it’s good, you shall keep the change.’’ 

The jailer smiled happily. “It shall be as yon say. Count.’’ 
He beamed. “ I can recognize genuine, golden Viennese humour!’’ 

The food came and the student invited Kern to join him. 

At first Kem refused. He saw the Jews eating their slop with 

earnest faces. “Be a traitor! It’s the style nowadays,’’ the 

student encouraged him. “Besides this is a meal between fellow 
caxd-players.’’ 

Kem sat down. The goulash was good and after all he had no 
passport and moreover was only h^f Jew. 

“Does your father know you’re here?’’ Kem asked. 

“Good God!’’ The student laughed. “My father! He has a 
dry-goods business in Linz.’’ 

Kem looked at him in astonishment. “ My friend,’’ the student 
said calmly, ' ‘ you seem not to know that we are Uving in the age 
of bluff. Democracy has given place to demagogy. A natural 
sequence. Prosit I ’ ’ 

He uncorked the plum brandy and offered a glass to the 
student with spectacles. “Thanks, but I don’t drink,’’ the latter 
said in embarrassment. 

“Of course not! I might have guessed it.’’ The fair-haired 
student tossed off the glass himself. “For that very reason 
others will persecute you forever. How about us, Kem? Shall 
we kill the bottle between us? ’’ 

“Yes.’’ 

They emptied the bottle. Then they lay down on their plank 
beds. Kem thought he would be able to sleep. But he kept 
waking up. Damn it, he thought, what have they done with 
Ruth? And how long are they going to keep me locked up? 

He was given two months in prison. Assault and battery, 
disorderly conduct, resisting the police, repeated illegal residence 
—he was surprised he hadn’t been given ten years. 

He said good-bye to the blond student, who was released 
at that time. Then he was taken downstairs. He had to turn 
over his possessions and was given prison clothing. While he 
stood under the shower it occurred to him that he had felt 
depressed once because he was handcuffed. That seemed a 
tremendously long time ago. Now his only feeling about prison 
clothes was that they were a help; he wouldn’t ^ wearing out 
his own things. 
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His fellow prisoners were a thief, a petty swindler, and 
Russian professor from Kazan who had b^n picked up 

All four were out to work in the prison taiJ 


vacant 




remembered 


hrst evening was bad. Kem 
had once told him—that he would get used to it. But nevertheles; 
he sat on his bunk staring at the wall. 

*‘Do you speak French?" the professor asked him suddenly 
from his bed. 

Kem started. "No." 

"Do you want to leam how?" 

" Yes. We can start right now." 

The professor got up. "You have to occupy yourself, you 
know. Otherwise your thoughts will start gnawing at you." 

"Yes." Kem no^ed. "Besides it will be useful. I'll probably 
have to go to France when I get out of here." 

They sat down beside each other on a comer of the lower 
bunk. Above them the swmdler was making a noise. He had a 
stump of lead pencil and was covering the walls with obscene 
drawings. The professor was very thin. His prison clothes were 
much too big for him. He had a wild red beard and a childlike 
face with blue eyes. "Let's begin with the most beautiful and 
futile word in the world," he said with a charming smile that had 
no irony in it, "with the word ‘freedom ’—la liberU.*' 


Kem learned a great d^ during this time. At the end of 
three days he could talk without moving his Kps to the prisoners 
in front of him ^d behind him during the exercise period in the 
courtyard. In the tailor shop he memorized French verbs in the 
same way with the professor. In the evening when he was tired 
of French, the thief taught him how to pick a lock with a wire 
and bow to quiet watchdogs. He also taught him the times 
when all ^e various fruits ripened in the fields, and the technique 
of crawling unobserved into a haymow. The swindler had 
muggled in with him a few copies of the World of Fashion. 
It was the only thing, aside from the Bible, that they had to read 
and they learned from it how to dress at diplomatic receptions 
and^ on what occasions a red or white carnation was proper with 
a dmnCT coat. Unfortunately the thief was incorrigible on one 
point; he maintained that a black cravat was the right thing 
with tai^he had often enough seen waiters in restaurants 

QTcseita tint way. 

As they were being taken out of their cell 


on the morning 
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of the ^th day, the jailer gave Kem a violent shove so that 

he lurched against the waU. "Look out, you ass I" he 
roared. 


Kem pretended he couldn t stand up. He hoped in this way 
to get a chance to kick the jailer in the shins without being 
punished. It would have looked like an accident. But before 
he was able to do it the jailer plucked him by the sleeve and 
whispered: "Ask to leave the room in an hour. Say you have 

stomach cramps." Then he shouted, "Get going! Do you think 
we’re ^ going to wait for you ?" 

During the walk Kem speculated as to whether the jailer was 
trying to get him in trouble. They hated each other. Later in 
the tailor shop he discussed the subject in a noiseless whisper 
with the thief, who was an expert on prisons. 

"You can always leave the room," the latter explained. " That's 
a human necessity. No one can get you for that. Some people 

have to go often,' and some not so often. That’s nature. But 
after that look out I" 

" All right. I’ll just see what he wants. Anyhow it's a change.” 

Kem pretended to have stomach cramps and the jailer led 
him out of the room. He took him to the washroom and looked 
around. "Cigarette?” he asked. 

They were forbidden to smoke. Kem laughed. "So that’s 
it! No, my friend, you’ll not get me that way." 

"Oh, shut up! You think I’m trjnng to get you in trouble, 
do you? Do you know Steiner?" 

Kem stared at the jailer. "No," he said presently. He guessed 
that this was a trick to catch Steiner. 

"You don't know Steiner?" 

"No." 


"All right then, listen. Steiner has sent word to you that Ruth 
is safe. You need have no anxiety. 'ATien you get out you’re to 
have yourself dcpiorted to Czecho aud then come back. Now do 
you Jmow him?" 

Kem suddenly realized he was shaking. "Cigarette now?” 
the jailer asked. Kem nodded. The jailer took a package of 
Memphis and matches out of his pocket. "Here, take them! 
From Steiner. If you're caught, I don’t know an 5 d;hmg about 
it. And now sit down in there and smoke one of them. Blow 
the smoke down the can. I'll watch outside." 

Kem sat dov/n on the toilet. He took out a cigarette, broke 
it in two and lit one of the halves. He smoked slowly with deep 
inhalations. Ruth was safe. Steiner was on the lookout. He 
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•tved at the dirty wall with its obscene drawings and thought 
this was the finest room in the world. 

“Look," said the jailer as he came out "Why didn’t you 
tell me you knew St«ner.?" 

"Have a cigarette," Kern said. 

The jailer shook his head. "I wouldn’t think of it." 

"Where did you know him?" Kem asked. 

"He got me out of a mess once. A damned bad mess. Now 
come along." 

They went back to the tailor shop. The professor and the 
t*def looked at Kem. He nodded and sat dovm. "Everything 
all right?" the professor asked noiselessly. 

Kem nodded again. 

„ ^ professor whispered into his red beard. 

AJUr. Irregular verb. Je vats, tu vas, il . . . ? " 

"To-day we’ll take up something else. 

What t the word 


s« 


ts 


love ? Aimer. But that’s a regular 
That's the very reason," Kero said. 


99 



The professor was released ___ me 

sraier a few <kys later. Towards 
loe end be tried to convert Kem to homosexuality; Kem was 

^ Finally he knocked him out 

♦ »hc^ punch the blond student had taught him; 
after that he had peace. 

*** 8°‘ ‘*0 new eell mates. 

Me i^ted them u^ediately as refugees. One was middJe-aged 

quiet; the younger was about thirty. They ^re 
•habb^thtt and TOu could see the care they had taken to keep 
tnemd^ The older one immediately lay down on his bunk. ^ 

“ **" ‘•'e ynnnger man. 

“Hoy is it there?" 

"It 



Ihev an* ^ changed. 

^ checking up on everything." ^ 

"Y«° * “ something 1" 

•Iw^'tut * *““ to catch me heil. Is it 

;^’s been getting worse in the last six months." 

newcomer propped his head in his hands "It’s petting 

What's going to happen now? How 
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“Worse there too. Too many there. Have you been in 
Switzerland? “ 


€4 
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“Switzerland is too small. They spot you right away.” The 

man stared straight ahead. “ What I should have done was to 
eo to France." 

Do you know French? " 

Yes, sure." The man ran his hands through his hair. 

Kern looked at him. “ Shall we speak French ? I've just been 

learning it and I don't want to forget." 

The man rolled up his eyes in astonishment. “Speak French?” 
He gave a dry laugh. “ No, I couldn’t do that! Get thrown into 
jail and then carry on a French conversation—that’s too 
ridiculous. You certainly have funny ideas." 

“Not at all. It's just that I lead a funny life.” 

Kera waited a while to see whether the man would change 
his mind. Then he climbed up on his bunk and repeated irregular 
verbs until he fell asleep. 

He awoke to find someone shaking him. It was the man who 
had refused to talk French. “Help!" he gasped. “Quick! He’s 
hanged himself.” 

Kem sat up, stiU half asleep. In the pale grey of early morning 
a black body hung in front of the window, its head drooping. He 
leaped from his bunk. “A knife! Quick!" 

I haven't a knife. Have you?” 

Damn it, no. They took it away. I’ll lift him. You try to 
work the belt over his head." 

Kem got on to the bunk and tried to lift the hanging body. 
It was as heavy as the world, much heavier than it looked. The 
clothes were cold and dead as he. Kera exerted all his strength. 

“Loosen the 




if 


He could scarcely lift him. “Hurry 
belt. I can't hold him here forever.” 

“Yes." The other man climbed and 
the hanged man’s neck, 
vomited. 

“You danm fool!" Kem roared. 


panted 


Suddenly he stopped, reeled and 


Can’t vou so on? Get 


loose! Quick! ’ ’ 

“I can't look at him 
eyes-’ ’ 


9P 


groaned the other. “His tongue, his 


hen get down here. You lift him and I'll get him loose. 
He put the heavy body in the other man’s arms and sprang 
up on the bunk. The sight was hideous. The pale and swollen 
face, the eyes protruding as though about to burst, the thick 
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black tongr^Kern fdt for the thin leather strap which had cut 

folds of the bloated neck. “Higher,” he shouted, 


deep 

“lift 


him higherl” 

He hea^ a gurgle below. The man was vomiting again At 
t^ tame instant he let the hanged mgji faU and the jerk drove 

“ though he were sneering hideously 
« the helpfetmeis of the Bving. " Damnation I" In desperation 
Kern •ought fw loroettoK that would bring the man below to 

^ ^ *• “Khtning, the scene between 

the Wood student and the jailer went through his mind. “Why 

yooda^ wuh«w^ I •' he roared. " If you don't take hold 

■kuU I he screamed. " Go on and Uft I ” ^ 

lifted. ' 


The 


and 


Higher!” Kern raged. 
The... 


*>egin artifid^ 


man kept quiet 
"Higher, you filthy washraf 

lo^i^jn«*-.n-d 

s head. All right. Now lower him.” 

Between them they laid the limp body on the bunk Kern 

^cyen and tmuser band, “(it the slit k the^r 

V"*?!*** •>«hind ^ grizzled head, took the cold dead 

"u Guardi" It*made a d,Si 

ft ‘0 

••V the other asked. 

aen«e despefa 

this. The man wanted to die. 



fi 


Why shouldn 


There 


4$ 


God's sake 


ss 


<jui«t. man 


oouW not haw stoid MSieTworf'^'K^ kS' "fously. He 

hang SL«lf a^n if h^s^vM • ' ““ 

f^.y »f»er a moment. ■ 


bad had enough 


ff 


This man probably knew 


he said 
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A moment later the guard came. What's the row? Are you 

all crazy? " 

Someone has hanged himself." 

"Good God, what a nuisance! Is he still alive?" 

The guard opened the door. He smelled strongly of bologna 

sausage and wine. He snapped on his pocket flashlight. "Is 
he dead?" 

"Probably." 

"Well, then, to-morrow morning’s time enough. Stemikosch 
can bother his head with it. I don’t know a thing about it." 

He was going to leave. "Stop!" Kern said. "You’ll get 
orderlies at once. From the emergency squad." 

The guard stared at him. 

" If you’re not back here in five minutes, there’ll be a scandal 
that will cost you your job." 

"There’s a chance he can stiU be saved! With oxygen!" 
shouted the other prisoner like a ghost from the back¬ 
ground where he was raising and lowering the hanged man’s 
arms. 


it 


A nice beginning for the day," the guard growled as he 


left. 

A few minutes later the orderlies came and took the hanged 
man away. Shortly afterwards the guard came back. "Y^ou 
are to turn over your suspenders, belts and shoelaces." 

"I won’t hang myself,” Kem said. 

"No matter. You’re to hand them over." 

They handed over their things and crouched on the bunk. 
There was a sour smell of vomit. "In an hour it will be light, 
then they can clean it up," Kem said. 

His tliroat was dry and he was very thirsty. Everything inside 
him was dry and dusty. He felt as though he had swallowed 
coal dust and cotton. As though he would never be clean again. 

"Horrible, wasn't it?" the other said presently. 

"No,” Kem replied. 


That evening they were put in a lau’ger cell in which there 
were already four men. Kem decided they were all refugees; 
but he paid no attention to them. He was very tired and climbed 
into his bimk. However, he couldn’t sleep. He lay with open 
eyes staring at the little rectangle formed by the barred window. 
Later, around midnight, two more men were brought in. Kem 
could not see them, but he heard their voices. 

"How loner do vou think it will be before we eret out?” the 
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voice of one of the newcomen inquired anxiousiy out of 
dark. 

before an answer came. Then a bass 
growled. Depends on what you’ve done. For murder 
mtent to rob, a life sentence; for political murder, a 



•< 


All I’ve done is to be picked up for the .«»cond time 


a pasi^Mrt 

‘That's more serious,” grunted tlie bass voice. "You can be 

d^ certain of four weeks." 

I have a chicken in my trunk. A roast chicken I 

D vrill be spoiled by the time I get out." 

* .* agreed the bass voice. 

» «^hicken in 

yoor trunk once before? he asked. 

.. that's r^t," the newcomer replied in astonished tones 

How do you know that, sir?" 

"Weren't you lock«d up that time too?" 

Ym, I was I Who’s asking these questions? Who are vou?' 

ssnS ou.,«- ,1. 

*0 ru *“ laughing as il ha were going 

••a a?" coincidence?" snarled the enraged Chicken 

A damned fatality, that’, what it is." ™cagea ctacken. 

ha«\^S<r” *" ^ ™“‘ chickens," said the 

'WckensI 

Of the^t?" * mmbbng in the middle 

a ^ ■^‘^“K-hocacs," snorted the man without 

" ^ f*”"*ch ulcers," whinnied a high falsetto 

* previous existence he was a fox '* tha. k 
th«.n«d. "and now the chicken, are gettjg Vk 
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ChickMi's protest penetrated the conversation 
a God-damned low trick, to make fun of a man even \ 
down 




What 


U 


it 


What better time? 


f# 


Quiet! roared the guard from 
prison, not a night club.'* 


bass voice soothingly, 
titside. " This is a respectable 
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99 


Kewc wgn«d his second order of deportation from Austria. It 

was for life. This time he felt no emotion whatever. It simply 

occurred to him as he signed that he would probably be back 
in the Pntcr by the following rooming^, 

♦ It possessions in Vienna you want to 

take with you?" the official asked. 

Not a thing 

fou know that you will be liable tc 

imjprisonment if yon return to Austria? 

Yea. 

fwhed m his pocket and pushed a five-schilling note Lward 
him. Here buy a drink with this. I can't chLge the laws 
yw know. Ask for Gumpoltskirchener. It's especiaUy good 

this And now off with you I" y gooo 

Thanks I" Keni said in amazement. It was the first time he 

given anything by the police. "Many thankst 
I can certainly use this money." ^ luanitsi 

m th." v'Sub.jS"O’'- Your escort b waiHn. 


99 


99 


tw^'i^‘ Not only could he buy 

™er^d»“ ““ *'« over fo1 uu?o™r: 

£l? fe?;™ 

From the station at the end of the line 
way on foot. "* 

U**'* ."T! »'o* and chairs m the front yard 

nner" he asked his escort ^ ® 

What ? " 


-a aaaa: CIJU ui luo unc they had to co on a 

that ad?X5 


Kern remembered 


99 


Gumpoltskirchener 


especially good this year 


M9 
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“We might as well. It's still too light for the customs." 

They sat down in the front yard and drank the clear, dry 
Gumpoltskiichener. It was very quiet and peaceful there. The 
sky was clear and high and apple green. An airplane, like a 
distant falcon, soared off toward Germany. The proprietor 
brought out a hurricane lamp and put it on the table. It was 
• Kern’s first evening out of doors. For two months he had not 
seen the open sky. He sat still, enjoying the short period of 
peace that was still his. In an hour or two fear and flight would 
begin again. 

“ It's enough to make you puke," the official snarled suddenly. 

Kem glanced up. “L think so too!" 

“That's not what I mean." 

“I suppose not.” 

“I mean with you refugees," the official explained dourly. 
“You detract from the dignity of our profession. Nothing but 
refugees to escort, day after day! From Vienna to the border, 
again and again. What sort of a life is that.? A fellow never 
gets a decent job in handcuffs any more.” 

“Perhaps in a year or two you’ll be taking us to the border 
in handcuffs,” Kem replied diyly. 

“That wouldn’t make up at all!" The official looked at him 
contemptuously. “You're nothing at all in a political sense. 
I had the quadruple murderer Muller Second to escort, with 
orders to shoot at the first move. And then two years ago 
Bergmann, the woman killer, and later Brust, the ripper—not 
to mention Teddy Bliimel, the corpse defiler. Those were the 
days! But you—you're enough to make a guy pass out with 
boredom!" He sighed and emptied his glass. “Well, anyhow 
—you do understand sometliing about wine. Shall we drink 
another glass? This time I'll pay.” 

"All right." They drank the second round companionably. 
Then they left the inn. Meanw'hile it had grown dark. Bats 
and moths swooped across their path. The customs house was 
brightly lighted. The old officials were still there. Kern’s escort 
delivered him to them. “Sit down for a while inside," one of 
the customs men said. “It's still too early." 

“I know," Kem replied. 

"So j^ou know that, do you?" 

“Of course. The borders are our home." 

In the first grey of dawn Kem was back in the Prater. He 
didn’t dare go to Steiner’s wagon to wake him up since he did 
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iwt ki^ What nught ^VC happened ^ He wandered 

he had been in jail and the 
tn^dothed in brilli^ foliage, shone through the mist. He 

^ grey-draped carrousel. Then 
t^ canvas and crawled mside. He sat down in a 

* w safe there from strolling policemen. 

^ H was broad daylight 

lert. Steiner stood m front of him dressed in blu« nvf^raiic 


Kem leaped _ _ 

Steiner!' he shouted beaming 
God!" ^ 

"So I see 


_ — - ^ 

Suddenly he felt at home. 

I ra here again, thank 


«« 


diuu«»..i *?" home from the poUce 

and tl^ from pruon grab. Why didn't you come in?" 

whether you were still there." 

w-»- ►_ t. . *?If •*“«• ®“‘ the first thing to do is to get 

After that the world looks^fterent. Liltfl" 

‘ ^ast-^e“‘t^,n°eS%‘L^^ 

»;^hing.^J^.*;;S,™ Ce'TwaW " 

rub^ ou?“a^"’,? ** “ y°“ <Jon’t want to be 

order, often ^ you^her tSTbeS^' 

(m'^v "ExcelfentI" 

•‘1 * Hem asked. 

Yes, Baby, U that bad 
Kem looked at him. "Nc 
She's living there with 


>« 


»» 


Zfirich 


long yourself 
"Yes.” 

for'fwTVc^ a^'st^l'? “ ‘hoogh he had b 

Russia; two months so far as 

that had to be accounted for concerned, were 

Siberia and China from whL'reappe 


9 $ 
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years. In her deliberate fashion she put down on the table a 
tray with cups and a pot of coffee on it. 

“Give him his letters, Lilo/' Steiner said. “He’ll not eat 
breakfast until he’s seen them.” 

Lilo pointed to the tray. The letters were there, leaning against 
one of the cups. Kem tore them open. He began to read and 
suddenly he forgot everything. These were the first letters he 
had received from Ruth. They were the first love letters of his 
life. As though by magic a load fell from his shoulders—dis¬ 
appointment that she was not there, nervousness, anxiety, 
loneliness. He read, and the black ink marks began to light up 
as though they were phosphorescent. Here suddenly was a 
human being who cared for him, who was distracted about what 
had happened to him, and who told him that she loved him. 

Your Ruth, My God, he thought, your Ruth! Yours I It seemed 
almost impossible. Your Ruth. What had belonged to him so 
far? What had been his? A few bottles, a little soap, and the 
clothes he was wearing. And now a human being? The thick 
black hair, the eyes! It was almost impossible. 

He looked up. Lilo had gone into the v/agon. Steiner was 
smoking a cigarette. “Everything ail right. Baby?” he asked. 

“Yes. She says I’m not to come. She says I’m not to take 
any more risks on her account.” 

Steiner laughed. ”The way girls write!” He poured a cup 
of coffee for Kem. “Now drink that and eat some breakfast.” 

He leaned against the wagon and watched Kem as he ate 
and drank. The sun came through the thin, white mist. Kem 
felt it on his face; he felt it as if he were inhaling wine. On the 
day before he had eaten his breakfast of lukewarm slops out 
of a discarded tin basin in a stinking room while a hobo named 
Leo gave a concert of farts—a speciality of his after waking. 
Now a soft fresh morning breeze caressed his hands, he was eating 
white bread and drinkuig good coffee, there were letters from 
Ruth in his pocket, and Steiner was beside him leaning against 
the wagon. 

“There’s one thing about having been in the hoosegow,” he 
said. “Afterwards everything’s wonderful.” 

Steiner nodded. “What you really want to do is to start 
this evening, isn’t it?” he asked. 

Kem looked at him. “I want to leave and I want to stay 
here. I wish we could all go together.” 

Steiner gave him a cigarette. “Stay here for a day or two 
anyway,” he said. “You look like hell. The prison grub has got 
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yon down. Feed yourself up a bit here. You'll need marrow 
in your bones for the trip. It's better to wait here a few days 
thjA to fold up on the road and get nabbed. Switzerland is no 
child's play. A strange country—you'll have to have all your 
wits ab^t you." 

"Is there anything for me to do here?” 

"You can h^p in the shooting gallery. And in the evening 
with the mind reding. I had to get someone for that, to be sure; 
but two are always better anyhow." 

"Good," Kem said. "You're probably right. I ought to pull 
my^f together a bit before I start, Somehow I have a dreadful 
feeling of hunger. Not just in my stomach—in my eyes and myj 

head, everywhere. I'd better wait till I'm straightened out a 
bit." 

Steiner laughed. "Right! Here comes Lilo with hot piroshki. 

Make a good rrreal, Baby. I'm going now to wake up Potzloch." 

LUo put the platter in front of Kem. He began to eat again, 
feeling between times for his letters. 

"Are you going to stay here?" LUo asked in her slow, slightly 
harsh German. 

Kem nodded. 

Don t be worried, LUo said. "You mustn’t be worried 
about Ruth. She will get along. I know faces." 

Kem wanted to teU her that he wasn’t worried for that reason; 
that he was only afraid she might be arrested in Zurich before 
Iw got there. But one look at the Rus.sian woman's face 
shadow^ by an immense sadne^, made him stop short. All . £ 
hu affairs seemed small and unimportant by contrast. How- 
ew. ^ ^^med to have read his thought. "It is not bad " " 
she said. So long as the other is alive, it is never bad." 


^ afternoon. A party of men wan- 
d^ mto t^ shooting gaUery. LUo was busy with a crowd of 

t^oS" approached Kem. "Come on! We want 

. ^ inen took a few 

fibres, which they smashed, and at the little 
dating m a jet of wa^er. Then they began to study 

th^ ® b^compete fo^ 

^ thirty.four and forty-four points 

a thi^t I silver cigarette case. The third, 

a thick-set man with bristling hair and a heavy brown shoebrush 
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carefuUy and made a fortv- 
ordered, pushing back his hit 

With the same gun. 

three shots the man scored 
thirty-six points a twelve each t ime. Kern saw that the silver 

ixiiit D^ket and cutlery, the heirlooms and family treasures 

were m danger. He took one of Director Potzloch's mLic buUets' 

1 he next shot was a six. 

" Hold on! '• The man laid down his gun. " There’s somethine 
wrong here. I made a perfect shot that time.”. ^ 

”Perhaps you trembled a Uttie,” Kem said. “It's the same 
gun, 

"I don't tremble,” the man answered angrilj'. “An old police 
sergeant doesn't tremble. I know the way I shoot.” 

It was Kem s turn to tremble. A policeman even in plain 
clothes made him jumpy. The man stared at him. “There’s 
something fishy here,” he said menacingiy. 

Kem made no reply, he handed him the loaded rifle again 

He had put a reguic^ cartridge in it this time. The sergeant 

glanced at him again before he aimed. He scored another 
twelve and laid the rifle down. “Well? ” 

“It somet^es happens,” Kem said. 

“It sometimes happens? It does not happen! Four twelves 
and a six! You don’t even believe that yourself, do you?” 

Kem said nothing. The man pushc-d his red face closer. “Tve 
seen you somewhere before-” 

His friends interrupted him. They were shouting for a free 

shot. The six was not to count. “You fellov/s did something 
to the cartridge!” they cried. 

Lilo came up. “What’s wTong?” she asked. “Can I be of 
service to you? This young man is new here.” The others 
began to argue with her. The poUceman took no part. He 
w^as looking at Kem and thinking hard. Kem met his glance 
steadily. Pie remembered all the lessons his stormy life had 
taught him. “I’ll talk to the director,” he said casually. “I 
have no authority to make decisions.” 

He was thinking of giving the policeman his free shot, but be 
already saw Potzloch \^Tithing at the loss of his wife’s family 
heirloom. He was caught between Scyila and Charybdis. Slowly 
he got out a cigarette and lighted it, forcing his hands not to 
tremble. Then he turned around and strolled over to Lilo. 

Lilo was ready for him. She proposed a compromise. The 
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poboenun iboald take five more shots. In vain of course. The 
others were against it. Lilo had been watching Kern and had 
Botked that be was psde and that more was wrong than just a 
auarrel about Director Potxloch’s magic bullets. Suddenly 
•he wniled and seated herself on the counter facing the police¬ 
man. “ Surely a fine fellow like you can shoot just as well a second 
time. Come on, try it. Five free shots for the King of the Sharp- 
•hootenl'* ^ 

The policeman preened himself at this flattery. “A man 

with a fund like tliat would never be afraid," Lilo said, laying 

her own slender hand on the sergeant’s powerful fist covered with 
reddish hair. 

"AfraidI I don’t know the word." The policeman thumped 

bit chest and laughed woodenly. "This is even better than we 
asked for." 


That's what I thought! 
handed him the rifle. 




him admiringly 


The policeman took it, aimed carefully, and shot. A twelve 

He looked proudly at Lilo. She smiled and loaded the gun again 
The policeman scored fifty-eight. 

Lilo beamed at hun. You re the best shot that’s been here 

in years," she said. "Your wife need never be anxious.” 

"I have no wife." 

She looked into his eyes. " I can teU that’s only because you 
don t want one." 

He grinned. HLs friends were raising an uproar. Lilo fetched 

the piciw basket he had won. He smoothed hU moustache and 

then suddenly said to Kern, his eyes narrow and cold: "I’m not 

thn^h with you yet. I’m coming back in uniform." 

Thm he took the basket, grinning, and went away with 
nw iriCTias. 

"Did 1^ recognize you?" Lilo asked quickly. 

I don’t know. I don’t think so. I’ve never seen him before, 
out he may have seen me somewhere." 

Go now. It's better not to let him see you again. TeU 


The poUoeman did not come back that day. But Kern decided 
to leave that evening anyway. 

.k 7 ‘0 Steiner. “I have a feeling 

something is going to happen. I’ve been hwe 

I think I’m in workerorder ag^ Do?t 
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Steiner nodded. “Go ahead, Baby. I’il be on my way too 
in a couple of weeks. My passport is better anywhere than here. 
It's becoming dangerous in Austria. I've heard that everywhere 
in the last few days. Come along, we'li go to Potzloch." 

Director Potzloch was in a rage about the picnic basket. 
“Worth thirty schillings, young man, at wholesale-” he 

trumpeted. “You’re ruining me.” 

“He’s leaving,” Steiner said, and explained the situation. 

“The basket was a necessary sacrifice,” he concluded. “Other¬ 
wise your family heirloom would have been lost.’’ 

This horrid thought made Potzloch pale. Then he brightened. 
“Well, well, that’s difierent.” He paid Keni his wages and led 
him over to the gallery. “Young man,’’ he said, “you shall see 
what sort of man Potzloch is! Pick out some presents for your¬ 
self, As souveixrrs. To be sold, of course. Only a fool keeps 
souvenirs; they embitter your life. You’re going to try peddling, 

aren’t you? Pick something out. Anything you like- 

He disappeared toward the Wonders of the World. “Go 
ahead and do it,” Steiner said. “Trash always seUs well. Take 
small, light things. And do it fast before Potzloch changes his 


mind.” 


4t 


Dtzloch didn’t change his mind. In addition to the ash 
d dice that Kem had selected, he added of his own 
iree little naked goddesses of genuine imitation bronze. 

be your biggest success in the smaller cities,” he 
1, leering and grabbing for his glasses. “Men in the sm^l 
full of suppressed desires. Small cities without brothels. 
And now, God be with you, Kem! I've got to go to a 

in protest against the amusement tax. A tax on amuse- 
hat’s typical of this century. Instead of ghing a bounty 


^ Kem packed his bag. He washed his socks and shirts and hung 
them up to dry. Then he had supper with Lilo Steinen 
“Be kd. kid," Steiner said. “You have a right to be. The 

heroes of ancient Greece wept more often than 

mental modem women. They knew it did no good to hold t 

back. Our ideal is the impassive courage of a statue. Unnec 

sary. Be sad and then you’h soon be over it.^^ 

“Sadness is sometimes—the final happuiess, Liio said calmly, 

handing Kem a dish of borsch and cream. final 

Steiner smiled and ran his hand over her hair. x o 

happiness in your case, young cosmopohte, is to 

good meal. That’s something a soldier understands. Ana 
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you're a sokiier, don't forget that—an advance guard; a patrol; 
a pioneer citixen of the world. In an airplane you can cross ten 
national boundaries in a day; each needs the others—and all are 
armed to the teeth with iron and powder against one another. 
That can't last. You are one of the first Europeans—^ncver 
forget that. Be proud of it." 

Kern smiled. "That's all well and good. And I am proud 
of it. But what am I going to do to-night when I’m alone?" 


Kem took the evening train. He chose tlic cheapest class 
and the cheapest train and came by roundabout ways to Inns¬ 
bruck. From there he went on by foot, hoping for a lift. He had 
no luck. In the evening he went to a smaU inn and ate an order 
of baked potatoes—food that was cheap and filling. That night 
he slept in a haystack. He made use of the technique that the 
thief had taught him in jail. It worked fine. 

Next morning he got a ride as far as Landeck. The owner 
of the car bought one of Director Potxloch's goddesses for five 
schillings. Toward night it began to rain. He stopped at a little 
tavern and played tarots with a couple of ledgers. He lost three 
schillings, this depressed him so much that he couldn't sleep 
until midnight. Then he realized that it was even worse to have 


paid two schillings for a night's sleep which he wasn't g 
at that thought 1^ dozed off. 

Next morning he went on. He stopped a car but the 
demanded five schillings fare. It was an Austro-Daimler 


present 



. Later a peasant 
him with a thick 


hlteen thousand schillings. Kem passed 
gave him a lift in his wagon and 

sandwich. He slept that night in the hay. It was raining, emu 

he spent a long time listening to the monotonous patter and 

smelling the sharp, musty, exciting odour of the wet, fermenting 
hay. ^ 

Next day he climbed the Arlberg Pa.ss. He was nearly 
«diausted when a policeman on a bicycle overtook him near 
the top and arrested him. Nevertheless he had to walk the 
weary distance back to St. Anton beside the wheel. There they 
locked him up for the night. He didn't get a minute's sleep for 
fear t^y would find out that he had been in Vienna and would 
send him back there for trial. But they took his word that 

lei hhn^*^ across the border and next morning they 

T^is time he sent his valise by freight to Feldkirch; it was 
oecause of it that the policeman had spotted him. Next day he 
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amved in Feldkirch and recovered the valise. He waited until 
night, undressed and waded across the Rhine, holding his bags 
and clothes high above his head. Now he was in Switzerland. 
He spent two nights walking, hiding by day, until he had got 
past the danger zone. Then he expressed his valise and soon 
afterward found a car that took him to Ztirich. 


It was afternoon when he got to the station and left his bag 
at the parcel of&ce. He knew Ruth’s address but did not want 
to go there until after dark. For a while he stayed at the station; 
then he inquired in several Jewish stores about refugee aid 
societies. In a hosiery store he was given the address of a religious 
group and went there. 

A young man received him. Kem explained that he had crossed 
the border the day before. 

“Legally?” asked the young man. 

“No.” 


“ Have you papers? ” 

Kem looked at him in amazement.. “ If I had papers I wouldn’t 
be here.” 

“Are you a Jew?” 

“No. I am a half-Jew.” 

“Religion?” 

“Protestant.” 

“Aha, Protestant. Then I'm afraid we can’t do much for you. 
Our means are very limited, and as a religious organization our 
chief interest is naturally—you understand—in Jews of our 
faith.” 

“I understand,” Kem said. “I fled from Germany because 
my father is a Jew. Here you can't help me because my mother 
is a Christian. Funny world 1 ” 

The young man shmgged his shoulders. “I’m sorry, but 
we have only private funds at our disposal.” 

“Could you at least tell me where I can stay for a couple 
of days without reporting to the police?” Kem asked. 

“Unfortunately I can’t. It's against the law. The regulations 
are very strict and we have to abide by them precisely. You 
must go to the police and see if you can get a permit.” 

“Well,” Kem, said, “I’ve had some experience with that sort 

of thing.” 

The young man looked at him. “Please wait a moment. 
He went into a back office and presently came out again. “This 
is an exception to our rule but we can help you out to the extent 
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Of twenty franca. Unfortunately there's nothing more we can 
do for you." 

"Thank you very 

Kem folded th 


much. That’s more than I had expected." 
. ^ ^ carefully and put it in his waDet. It was 

the only Swiss money he had. 


paused for a moment on the street, not knowing 


to^ 

* Well, Herr Kem,” said a jeering voice behind him. 

Kem whirM an^d. An elegant young man of about his 
own age sto(^ smiling behind him. "Don't be alarmed. I just 

^ ^ pointed to the door of the religious 

•oaety. This is your first time in ZQrich, isn’t it?" 

Kem looked at him for a moment distrustfully. " Yes " he 

•aid f^y. "As a matter of fact, it’s my first time in Switzer- 

I thought. I guessed it from the way you 
t^ y^ story. N^very adroit, if you don’t mind my 

so. I nere was no need for you to say you were a Christian But 

even so, got some help front them. I’ll give you a couole 

y»u UJce. My i. Binder. sLj ^ git 

" something of the 

It’s not far 

»cast tfiere s been no raid up to now " 

ney went to the Caf< Greif. It resembled the Cafi Soerler 

“ on« «gg resembles another. P*"" 

yon oome from?" Binder asked. . 

lisiir‘*v™'r' *” ‘0 change 

Jr • ^<*“3 short 

ot.Wng-deported at oSe’ 

"Certainly 

"Right. 


Now 


tf 


naming the ISl'of bri^ ^ *>« 

After that, if ^ 
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“I know,” Kem said. “It’s the same everywhere.” ' 

"All right. You can postpone that by staying here illegally. 
Of course only until the first time you’re picked up. And that’s 
a matter of luck and good management.” 

Kem nodded. “Wliat are the chances of being allowed to 
work ? ’ ’ 

Binder laughed. “None at aU. Switzerland is a small country 

and has enough unemployed of its own.” 

“Then it’s the same old story; starve, legally or illegally, 
or get in trouble with the law.” 

“Precisely!” Binder replied with smooth assurance. “Now 
as to the question of districts. Zurich is hot. The police are 
very active. In plain clothes, too, which makes it ticklish. 
Only old-timers can get away with living here. Beginners 
haven't a chance. Just now French Switzerland is good, especially 
Geneva. Socialistic government. Tessin isn’t bad, either, but 
the towns are too small. How do you work—straight or with 
trimmings? ” 

“What does that mean?” 

“That means, do you simply try to get assistance, or do you do 
exactly the same thing imder the pretence of peddling something? ’’ 

“ I intend to peddle.” 

“Dangerous. Counts as work. Double penalty. Illegal 
residence and illegal work. Especially if someone enters a com¬ 
plaint against you.” 

“A complaint?” Kem asked. 

“ My dear friend,” answered Binder, the expert, in a patiently 
instmctive tone, “a year ago I was denounced by a Jew who 
has more millions than you have francs. He was outraged because 
I asked him for money to buy a ticket to Basle. And so if you’re 
going to peddle, select small articles—pencils, shoelaces, buttons, 
gum erasers, toothbrushes, and so on. Never take a bag or box 
with you, or even a brief case. Brief cases have got lots of people 
into trouble. The best thing is to take everything in your pockets. 
That’s easier now that it’s fall because you can wear an overcoat. 
What do you deal in? ” 

“Soap, perfume, toilet water, combs, saifety pms, and that sort 
of thing.” 

“Fine. The more worthless the merchandise, the greater 
the profit. As a matter of principle, I don’t sell anything at all. 
I simply ask people to help me out. In this way I avoid the statute 
against illegal work and am only guilty of begging and vagrancy. 
How about addresses? Have you any? ” 
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*' WhAt kind of addresses? ” 

Binder leaned back and looked at Kem in amazement. ‘ 
heaven's sake/' he said, “that's the most important thing of all I 
Addresses of people yen can go to, of course. You can’t just 
run around at random from d(^ to door. You'd be laid by the 
heels in three days.'* 

He offered Kem a cigarette. "I'll give you a number of reliable 
addresses," he went on. “Three series—pious Jews, mixed, 
and Christian. No charge. I myself had to pay twenty francs 
for my first list. Some of the people, of course, are dreadfully 
pester^; but at least they sron’t get you into trouble." 

He examined Kem’s suit. “Your dothes are all right. You 

have to be especially careful about that here in Switzerland. 

On account of the detectives. Your coat at least has to be good; 

on occasion it can cover a tattered suit, which might arouse 

suspicion. course there are a lot of pieople who will refuse 

to help you if your clothes are any good at all. Have you a likely 
stoiy you can tell? ’’ 

He elanoed up and noticed Kern's expression. “My friend,” 
he said, “I know what you’re thinking. I used to think thersame 
thing. But take my word for it: to support yourself, even in 
misery, is a fine art. And charity is a cow that gives little milk 
and gives it grudgingly. I know people who have three different 
stories on tap—a sentimental sto^, a story of persecution, 
and a matter-of-fact story—^according to what the man who's 
going to shell out a couple of francs wants to hear. They lie, 

of course, but only because they have to. The basic truth is 
always the same—want, flight and hunger.’’ 

“I knoW'" Kem replied. “And I wasn't thinking of that 

ju*t amazed that you have so much precise infor¬ 
mation. 


SI 


c^centrated experience of three years’ service 


Yes, I ve become tough, 
take it. He shot himself 


ago 


msiani omacr s lace was twisted with pain. 'Then 
It became calm again. He stood up. " If you don’t know where 
to sle^ you can spend to-night with me. For a week I have a 
pUoe. a room that belongs to a Zorich acquaintance of mine 

T^ve o clock B the pobce hour. Be careful after twelve, 
rrom then on the streets swarm with detectives.” 

I d^ed hot,” Kem said. “Thank God 

I met you. Otherwise I d probably been nabbed the first day 
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Thanks from the bottom of my heart. You’ve helped me a lot " 

Binder waved aside his thanks. “That’s a matter of course 

with people who are at the very bottom. Comradeship of those 

outside the law—almost like that among criminals. Each one 

of us may be in the same fix to-morrow, and need help himself 
Well, then, till twelve! ’’ ^ 

He paid for the coffee, gave Kern his hand and went out, 
self-assured and eleeant. 


Kern waited in the Caf4 Greif until dark. He asked for a 
map of the city and traced out the way to Ruth’s house. Then 
he left the place and strode along the street, restless and impa¬ 
tient. It took him about a half-hour to find the house. It was 
in a quiet section, full of crooked streets; the house stood high 
and white in the moonlight. In front of the door he stopped. He 
looked at the big brass knocker and his impatience suddenly 
died. AU at once he had ceased to believe that he only had to 
climb one flight of stairs to find Ruth. It was too easy after all 
those months. He was not used to easy things. He stared up at 
the windows. Perhaps she wasn’t in that house at all. Perhaps 
she wasn’t even in Zurich any more. 

He walked past the house. A few blocks farther on he came 
to a tobacco store and went inside. A surly woman came out 
from behind the high counter. 

“A packet of Parisiennes,’’ Kem said. 

The woman gave him the cigarettes. Then she reached into 
a box under the counter, brought out some matches and laid 
them on the package. There were two books that had stuck 
together; the woman noticed it, pulled them apart, and threw 
one back into the box. “Fifty centimes,’’ she said. 

Kem paid. “May I use your telephone?’’ he asked. 

The woman nodded. “The instrument’s there in the comer 
to the left.’’ 

Kem looked up the number in the book. Neumann—there 
seemed to be hundreds of Neumanns in this city. Finally he 
found the right one. He picked up the receiver and gave the 
number. The woman stood at the counter watching him. Kem 
angrily turned his back on her. It was a long time before anyone 
answered. 

“May I speak to Fraulein Ruth Holland?’’ he said into the 
black mouthpiece. 

“Who is that?’’ 

“Ludwig Kem.’’ 
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The voice at the other end was silent for an instant. 

"Ludwiif -” It came again as though breathless. “You, 

Ludwig?" 

“Yes-" Kem suddenly felt his heart beating hard as 

though it were a hammer. “Yes—is that you, Ruth? I didn’t 
recognke your voice. We’ve never talked to each other on the 
telephone." 

“From where arc you calling?" 

“ I am here. In ZUrkh. In a dgar store." 

"Here?" 

“Yes, In the same street as you." 

“Then why don't you come here? Is there anything wrong?" 

“No, not a thing. I got here to-day. I thought perhaps you 
weren’t here any more. Where can we meet?’’ 

"Here! Come here right awayl The second floor. Do you 
know which house it is? " 

“Yes, I know. But is it all right? I mean on account of the 
people you’re staying with." 

"There’s no one here. I am alone. They’ve all gone away 
for the week-end. Cornel" 

“Yes." 


Kem put down the receiver. He looked around absently. 
It IK) longer seemed to be the same store. Then he went back to 
the counter. “How much was that call?" he asked. 

“Ten centimes." 

“Only ten centimes?" 

"Tint’s dear enough." The woman picked up the coin. 
Don t forget your cigarettes." 

“Oh, yes. Yes, to be sure." 

Kem went out on the street. I’m not going to run now, he 

thought. Anyone who runs is likely to be suspected. I’m going 

to keep hold of myself. Steiner wouldn't run in my place either. 

I m ^ing to walk. No one will notice anything unusual about 

on*. But I can walk fast. I can walk very fast. That's just as 
quick as if I ran. ^ 


Ruth was standing on the stairs. It was dark and Kem 
only see her indistincUy. “Look out," he said hurriedly 

^ stm at the station. 

I ^^ven t been able to wash or change my clothes." 

hndmg leaning forward 
j^t^ for him. He ran up the steps’ and suddenly she was 
beside him warm and real-life and more ^ 
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She lay quiet in his arras. He heard her breathe and felt 
her hair. He stood motionless and the vague darkness around 
him seemed to tremble. Then he realized she was crying. He 
started to move. She shook her head against his shoulder with¬ 
out letting go of him. “ Don't pay any attention to me. This 
won t last long.” 

A door opened downstairs. Kern turned cautiously and almost 

unnoticeably to one side in order to look down the stairs. He 

heard steps. Then a switch snapped and the lights went on. 

Ruth was startled. “Come, come in here quick 1” She pulled 
him through a doorway. 


They were sitting in the Neumann family’s living-room. 

It had been a long time since Kern had been in a home. The 

room was middle-class and decorated without much taste, with 

massive oak furniture, a modem Persian mg, a few chairs 

covered in rep and some lamps with bright-coloured silk shades. 

But to Kem it appeared a vision of peace and an island of 
.security. 

“When did your passport expire?” he asked. 

“Seven weeks ago, Ludwig." Ruth took two glasses and a 
bottle from the sideboard. 

“Did you apply for an extension?” 

“Yes. I went to the Consulate here in Zurich. They refused. 
I didn't expect anything else, of course.” 

“Nor did I really. Although I always keep hoping for a 
miracle. After all we’re enemies of the State. Dangerous enemies 
of the State. That ought to make us feel important, oughtn’t 

P 

“It’s all right with me,” Ruth said, placing the glasses and 
the bottle on the table. “I have no advantage over you now 
and that’s something.” 

Kem laughed. He put his arm aroimd her shoulders and 
pointed to the table. “Now what’s that, cognac?” 

“Yes. The Neumann family's best cognac. I'm going 
to drink it with you because you are here again. It was 
awful without you. And it was awful to know you were in 
jail. They stmek you, those criminals, and it was all my 
fault.” 

She looked at him. She smiled and Kem noticed that she 
was excited. Her voice was angry and her hands trembled 
as she filled the glasses. “It was hideous,” she said once more, 
handing him his glass. “But now you're back again.” 
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Thry drank. **It wasn't so bad," Kern said. "Really it 
wasn't," 

Ruth put down her glass. She had emptied it in one gulp. 
She put her anns around Kern's neck and kissed him. "Now 
I'm not going to let you go away again," she miumured, "ever I" 

Kem looked at her. He had never seen her this way before. 
She was entirely changed. Something alien that formerly had 
often stood between them like a shadow, something enigmatic, 
a sort of faraway sadness for which he had no name, had disap¬ 
peared. Now she had unfolded and was wholly there, and for 
the first time he felt that she belonged to him. He had never 
been sure of it before. 

"Ruth," he said, "I wish this ceiling would open to let in an 
airplane that we could fly away to an island with palms and coral 
where no one had ever heard of a passport or a residential 
permit." 

She kissed him again. "I’m afraid they know all about them 
there, Ludwig. They're sure to have forts and cannon and 
men-of-war among the palms and coral and to be even more 
on nard than here in Ztirich." 

"Yes, of course. Let’s have another drink.” He took the 
bottle and poured. "But even Ztirich is too dangerous. We 
can’t hide here for long." 

"Then let’s leave." 

Kem looked around the room, at the damask curtains, at the 
chairs, at the yellow silk lampshades. " Ruth," he said, motion¬ 
ing toward these things, "it will be wonderful to go away with 
you; it’s the very best I’ve been able to imagine. But you've 
got to understand that we'll not have anything like this. There’ll 
be country roads, haystacks and hiding places and dingy little 
boardinghouse rooms, with always the fear of the police, if 
we’re lucky. And jail." 

Imow all that and it doesn't matter. You don't need to 

worry about it. I have to leave here anyway. I can’t stay any 

longer. My friends are afraid of the police because I have not 

registered. They'll be gUd when I’m gone. I stiU have some 

money, Lud^. And I'll help you p^dle. I won't cost you 
much. I believe I'm quite sensible." 

"So you even have money," Kem said, "and you’re going 

to help me sell things! One more word from you and I'll begin 

h^Hng Uke an old woman. Have you many things to take 
with you?’* 

"Not many. Anything I don’t need I'U leave here." 
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Good. What are we going to do with your books? Especially 

the thick ones about chemistry? Shall we leave them here for 
the time being?" 

“I've sold my books. I followed the advice you gave me in 

Prague. You oughtn’t to keep anything from your former life. 

Nothing at all. And you oughtn’t to look back. That just makes 

you weary and useless. Books have brought me misfortune. 

I sold them. Besides they were much too heavy to carry 
around." 

KemsmUed. “You’re right, Ruth. You are sensible. I think 
we’ll go first to Lucerne. George Binder, an expert on Switzer¬ 
land, recommended it to me. There are a lot of foreigners there, 

so you’re not so conspicuous and the police aren’t so strict. 
Wlien shall we leave?" 


“Day after to-morrow early. We can stay here till then.” 

“Fine. I have a place where I can sleep. The only thing is 
I’ve got to be back at the Caf 6 Greif by twelve." 

“You’re not going back to the Caf^ Greif at twelve! You’re 
going to stay here, Ludwig. We’U not let you go out on the 
streets until day after to-morrow. Otherwise I’d die of fear.” 

Kem stared at her. “But can we do that? Isn’t there a maid 
or someone who might give us away?” 

“The maid has time off until noon Monday. She’s coming 
back on the 11.40 train. The others get here at three in the 
afternoon. We have until then," 

“God in heaven!” Kem said. “We have this whole apart¬ 
ment to ourselves until then?” 

“Yes." 

“And we can live here as though it belonged to us? With 
this living-room and bedroom, a dining-room of our own, and a 
lily-white tablecloth, and china, and probably silver knives and 
forks, and fruit knives for apples, and coffee in demitasses, and 
a radio? ” 

“All of it! And I’ll cook dinner and put on one of Sylvia 
Neumann’s evening dresses for you." 

“And I’U put on Herr Neumann’s dinner jacket this evening. 
No matter how big he is. WTiile I was in prison I learned from 
the World of Fashion how one should dress." 

“It will just about fit you." 

“Magnificent! We must have a celebration.” Kem leaped 
to his feet eagerly. “And I can even have a hot bath, can’t I, 
with plenty of soap? That’s something I haven’t had for 3- long 
time. In prison there was only a kind of Lysol shower.” 
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** Of oourae you can! A hot bath with the world-famous Kem- 

Farr perfume in it.** 

'*I've just sold the last of that.** 

“ But I still have a bottle. The one you gave me in the movie 
boose in Prague. On our first evening. I’ve been saving it." 

"That's the final touch," Kem said. "What a blessed spot 
ZOfich isl Ruth, you overwhelm me. Things are starting to 

go right for os." 
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CHAPTER XII 


IHE Villa that belonged to Arnold Oppenheim Counrillnr 

I" the list of addresses tSat tt 

Bmder had ^ven him there was a note after Oppenheim’snauL- 

a good-humoured-looking, powerful with 

stubby fingers and a smaU, thick moustichl “HaveTuTust 
come from Germany? ” he asked. ^ ^ 

two years." 

^ And where are you from originally?” 

"Dresden.” 

^ver his gleaming 

bedhead and sighed nostalgically. "Dresden is a magnificent 
cS it? ” ’ Nothmg can compare with the Briihl Terrace. 

"No,” Kem said. He felt hot and he would have liked to have 

a glass of the wme that stood on the stone table in front of 

Oppenheim. But it did not occur to Oppenheim to offer it. 

He stared into the clear air, lost in thought. "And the Zwinger— 

ttie Castle—the galleries—I suppose you know all that well?" 

Not so very. I know it from the outside, of course.” 

But my dear young friend!” Oppenheim looked at him 

reproachfully. “Not to know something like that! The noblest 

example of German Baroque! Haven’t you ever heard of Daniel 
Poppelmann? ” 

Oh yes, of course! Kem had never heard the name of the 

great architect of Baroque, but he wanted to please Oppenheim. 

Well, that s ^tter, said Oppenheim, mollified, and leaned 

back in his chair. "Yes, our Germany! No one copy 
it, eh?” 

"Certainly not. And a good thing too.” 

"What's that—erood? What do vou mean hv fhaf?” 
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"Simply this—it’s a good thing for the Jews. Otherwise 
they'd be done for." 

"Oh, that 1 You're bringing politics into it. Now listen to me— 

‘done for, done for,' those are big words 1 Believe me things 
aren't to bad. There is a gr^t deal of exaggeration. I have it 
on the best authonty, conditions aren't nearly so bad as they re 


painted." 

"Really?" 

"Most certainly." Oppcnheim bent forward and lowered his 
voice confidentially. "Let me tell you. Just between us, the 
Jews themselves are responsible for much of what is happening 
to-day. They have a huge responsibility. I tell you it’s true 
and I know what I'm saying. Much of what they did wasn't 

necessary: it's a subject 1 know something about." 

How much is be going to give me? Kern wondered. Perhaps 

enough to get us as far as Berne. 

"Now just take the East Jews for example, the immigrants 

from Galicia and Poland," Oppenheim explained, taking a sip 
of cool wine "Was there any good reason for letting all of them 
in? WTut business have such people in Germany anyway? 1 
am just as much opposed to them as the government is. People 
keep saying Jews are Jews—but what is there in common 
between a dirty peddler, wearing a greasy caftan and those 
ridiculous carlocks, and an old aristocratic Jewish family that 
has been in the country for centuries?" 

The one migrated earlier than the other," Kern said thought¬ 
lessly and stopped in alarm. The last thing he wanted to do 
was to irritate Oppenheim. 

But the latter paid no attention; he was busy with his own 
problem. " The latter have been assimilated. They are valuable 
and important citizens, an asset to the nation—the others are 
just foreigners. That's it, my friend. And what have we to 
do with such people? Nothii^, nothing at all I They should 
have been left in Poland I" 

"But they're not wanted there cither." 

Oppenheim made a sweeping gesture and looked at him 
irritably. "That has nothing to do with Germany 1 That's 
something entirely different. We must be objective. I hate 
these wholesale condemnations. You can say what you like 
against Germany, the people there are active and accomplishing 
something! You'll have to admit that, won’t you? ” 

"Of course." Twenty francs, Kem thought, will do for four 
days’ lodging. Perhaps he'll give me even more. 
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Ihe fact that an individual sometimes has to suffer nr 
certam groups- Oppenheim gave a auick snnrf “ Well, that^s 


There is no place for 


We simply 


an unavoidable necessity of politics 
sentimentality in national politics 

that as a fact." 

“Certainly." 

You can see for yourself," Oppenheim went on "the oeonlp 

‘lenity has been enhanced Th?re 

at t^ begmnmg. It will be corrected. Just consid^ how^our 

forces have been transformed. Why, it's unique in historvl 

large well-equipped-- __ _i • .. out ^ 

nothing." 


army a country is nothing, absolutely 


t know an^jdhing about such matters," Kern replied 
uppenheim gave him an irritated look. "But you shouldl" 

grab for a gnat and methodically squashed it. “ And now thV're 

afraid of us again. Take rny word for it, fear is the most important 

thing of all. It s only when the other feUow is afraid that you 
can accomphsh anything." ^ 

“I know that," Kern said. 

Oppenheiiri emptied his glass and took a few strides through 
the garden. Beneath them the Lake gleamed like a blue shield 
fallen from heaven. "And what about you?" he asked in an 
altered tone. ‘Where do you want to eo?" 

Paris 




"Wliy 

I don t know. I want a goal of some sort, and they say it's 
easier to get on there." 

‘‘Why don’t you stay'in Switzerland?" 

„., Oppenheim," Kem said, suddenly breathless, 

if I could only do that! If you would only help to make it 

possible for me to stay here. Perhaps you would give me a 

recommendation, or the chance to work. If you would use 
your name-" 

"I can’t do a 


thing," Oppenheim interrupted him quickly. 
Nothing at ail! Absolutely nothing! That's not what I meant, 
an 5 nvay. It was just a question. I have to remain politically 

neutral in every respect. I can’t allow myself to become in¬ 
volved.” ' 

"But there’s nothing political about this.” 

"Nowadays everything is political. Switzerland at present is 
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my bort. No, do. don't ask me anything like that." He was 
becoming more and more angry. "And what else did you want 

to aee me about?" „ 

"I wanted to ask whether you c»uid use any of these trines. 

Kem brought aome of his wares out of Ws pockets. 

"W'hat have you here? Perfume? Toilet water? No use at 
all for them." Oppenheim pushed the bottle aside. "Soap? 
Soap is always useful. Here, show it to me. Fine. I’ll take this 

piece Wait a minute-" He reached in his pocket, hesitated 

lor an instant, put a few coins back and laid two francs on the 
Ubie. "There. I guess that’s a good price, isn’t it?" 

** As a matter of fact, it’s too much. The soap costs one franc." 

"Well, let it go," Oppenheim said generously. "But don’t 
tell anyone about this. As it is. I’m bothered to death." 

"GMindilor Oppenheim." Kem said with restraint, "for that 
very reason I will only accept the price of the soap.’’ 

Oppenheim looked at him in surprise. "Well, just as you 
like. It’s a good principle, of course. Never accept ^ts. That’s 
always been my motto too." 

That afteroocwi Kem succeeded in selling two cakes of soap, 
a comb and three cards of safety pins. The profit was three 
francs. Finally, more from indifference than hope, he went 
into a small Unen store belonging to one Frau Sara Griinberg. 

Frau Grfinberg, a woman with untidy hair and a pincenez, 
listened to him patiently. 

"This isn't your regular business, is it?" she asked. 

No,” Kem said, "and I'm not very good at it either." 
Would you like work? I happen just now to be taking 
inventory and I could use an extra man for two or three days. 
Seven francs a day and good food. You can come to-morrow 
at eight." 

Thank you," Kem said, "but-" 

I know—but no one’s going to find out an 3 ^hing from 
And now give roe a bar of soap. Here’s three francs, is 
that enough?" 

It’s too much." 
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It is not too much. It’s too little. Don’t lose your nerve." 

"Nerve akme won't get you far," Kem said, accepting the 

money. ’* But now and then you have a little luck as wcU. 'Diat’s 
better." 

" Then start right away and help me clean up. One franc an 
hour. Do you c^ that luck?" 
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asked Frau 


Certainly,” Kern said. “Luck’s something v< 

recognue when you see it. Then it comes oftener:" 

Do you learn things like that on the road?” 

Gruriberg. 

“Not on the road but in the intervals when I have a rlian.-» 

to thmk I try to learn something then from what’s been hap- 

^nmg to me. Every day you learn something. Sometime 
®ven from Councillors of Commerce.” 

'‘Do you know anything about linen?" 

Only the coarsest sort. A short time ago I spent two months 

in an mstitution learning how to sew. The simplest sort of 
articles, to be sure " 


Never does any harm,” Frau Griinberg remarked. “For 

mst^ce, I know how to pull teeth. Learned how twenty years 

^o from a dentist. Who knows, perhaps I’ll make my fortune 
that way sometime.” 


Kem worked until ten o clock in the evening and received 

a good supper and five francs in addition. That, added to the 

rest, v^s enough for two days, and it raised his spirits more 

man they would have been raised by a hundred francs from 
Councillor Oppenheim. 

Ruth was waiting for him in a little boarding-house they had 

selected from Binder’s list of addresses. It was possible to stay 

there for a few days without being reported to the police. She 

was not alone. At the table beside her on the httle terrace sat 
a slim, middle-aged man. 

Thank heaven, you’re here,” Ruth said, getting up. “I 
was worried about you.” 

\ ou mustn’t worry. Whenever you feel inclined to worry 
usually nothing happens. Accidents only occur when you’re 
not counting on them,” 

“That is sophism but not a philosophy,” said the man who 
was sitting with Ruth. 

Kem turned toward him and the man smiled. "Come and 
have a glass of \^e with me. Fraulein Holland will tell you 
that I am harmless. My name is Vogt, and I used to be a univer¬ 
sity instructor in Germany. Keep me company with my last 
bottle of wine.” 

“Why your last?” 

“Because to-morrow I’m going to become a lodger for a 
while. I’m tired and I have to rest.” 

“A lodger?” Kem asked in perplexity. 
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•* I it to You mi^ht add—in prison. To-morrow I m going 
to report to the police end teU them I have been an Uleg^ 
reiidmt in Switterland for two months. As pumshment 1 wiU 
be given a few weeks in jail because I have already been deported 
twke The sUte boarding-house. It is important to say you 
have been in the country for some time; otherwise breaking 
the order to stay out of the country counts as an act of 
aelf'preaervation and you are simply put across the border 


again. 

Kern looked 


«# 


need 


earned 


quite a bit to-day. 

Vogt waved aside the offer. "Thank you, no. I still have 
ten francs. That's all I need for the wine and the night. I am 
just tired; I want a little rest. And people like us can find that 
only in jail. I am fifty-five years old and not in very good health. 

I am really very tired of nmning around and hiding. Come 
and sit down with me. When one is so much alone company 
is a great pleasure." He filled the glasses. "It is Neuch4tel, 
thaip and clear as glacier water." 

"But prison-’ Kem said. 

"The prison in Lucerne is good. I am acquainted with it— 
that’s a luxury I grant myself, to choose where I want to go to 
jail. My only fear is that I won’t be admitted. That I will 
appear before judges who are too humane and who will simply 
deport me. Then the whole thing will start over again. And 
for us so-called Aryans it’s harder than for Jews. We have no 
religious organizations to help us—and no fellow believers. 
But let’s not talk about these things-" 

He lifted his glas,s. "We'll drink to the beauty of the world; 
that is imperishable." 

They touched glasses with a clear tinkling sound. Kem 
drank the cool wine. The j^uice of the grape, he thought. Oppen- 
heim. He sat down with Vogt and Ruth at the table. 

"I thought that I was going to have to be alone again," 
Vogt said, "and now you’re here. How beautiful the evening 
is with its clear autumn light!" 

They sat for a long time in silence on the half-lighted terrace. 
A few late nocturnal butterflies were hurling their heavy bodies 
against the hot glass of the electric bulbs. Vogt leaned back in 
his chair with a rather absent-minded but very peaceful look 
on his thin face and in his clear eyes; and all at once it seemed 
to the other two that here was a man from some past century 
calmly and collectedly taking leave of his life and the world. 
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“Serenity," Vogt said thoughtfully after a pause, almost as 

though he were talking to himself, “serenity, calm daughter of 

tolerance, h^ been lost to our times. Too many things are 

required for it—knowledge, superiority to circumstance, tolerance 

and resignation in the face of the inevitable. All that has taken 

flight before the brutal military ideal which to-day is intolerantly 

tr5dng to improve the world. Those who want to improve the 

world have always made it worse—and dictators are never 
serene." 

“Nor are those to whom they dictate," Kern said. 

Vogt nodded and slowly took a sip of the bright wine. Then 
he motioned toward the silver Lake sparkling in the light of the 
half-moon, and towards the mountains that surrounded it like 
the sides of a precious chalice. “No one can dictate to them,” 
he said, “nor to the butterflies. Nor to the leaves of the trees. 

Nor, for that matter, to those-" He pointed to a few well-read 

books. “Holderhn and Nietzsche. One wrote the purest hymns 
to life—the other conceived the divine dancer full of Dionysian 
ecstasy—and both went mad—as though nature had set a limit 
somewhere." 

“Dictators don’t go mad," Kem said. 

“Of course not." Vogt got up smiling. “But they do not 
become sane either." 

“Are you really going to the polic.e to-moiTow?" Kern asked. 

“Yes, I am. Good-bye, and thank you for wanting to help 
me. I am going down to spend an hour be.side the Lake." 

He went slowly down the street. It was deserted and they 
could hear his steps for some time after he had disappeared. 

Kem looked over at Ruth and she smiled at him. “Are you 
afraid? ” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“It's different with us," he said. “We’re young, we’ll get 
along." 

Two days later Binder blew in from Zurich, cool, elegant 
and self-assured. “How are you?” he asked. “Everything all 
right?" 

Kem told him about his experience with Councillor Oppenheim. 
Binder listened attentively. He laughed when Kem described 
how he had begged Oppenheim to use his influence in his behalf. 
“That was your mistake," he said. “That man is the most 
cowardly toad I know. But I'm going to launch a punitive 
expedition against him.” 
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He went off And returned that evening with a twenty-franc 

note in his hand. 

"Nice work/* Kem said. 

Binder shrugged in disgust. "It wasn't pretty; you can take 
my word for that. Herr Oppenheim, the nationalist, who 
understands everything because he’s a millionaire. Money 
ruins the character, doesn't it?" 

"And lack of it too." 

"That’s right. But not so often. I gave him a thorough scare 
with wild reports from Germany. Fear is the only thing that 
will make him give. Hoping to bribe fate. Doesn’t it say that 
on the list ?" • 


e« 


<< 


"No. It says: ‘Gives, but only under pressure.”’ 

"That’s the same thing. And perhaps sometime we’ll run 
into CoundiJor Oppenheim as a fellow hobo on the road. That 
would make up to me for a lot." 

Kem laugh^. "He’ll get around it somehow. But why are 
you in Lucerne ?" 

"It got a little too hot in Zfirich. There was a detective after 
me. And besides"— his face darkened—"I come here from 
t to time to get letters from Germany." 

From your parents?" 

From my mother." 

Kem was silent. He was thinking about his mother to whom 
be wrote occasionally. But he never received an answer because 
he was always changing his address. 

"Do you like cake?" Binder asked after a while. 

*‘Yes, of course. Have you some?" 

"Yes, just wait a minute." 

He came back with a package. It was a cardboard box in 
which there was a Madeira cake carefully wrapped in wax paper. 
‘’It came through the customs to-day," Binder said. "The 
people here got it for me.” 

"But you must eat it yourself," Kem said. "Your mother 
baked it with her own hands. I can see that." 

**Yes, she baked it herself. That’s the reason I won't eat 
it. I can’t do it, not a bite." 

"I can’t understand that. Good Lord, if I had a cake from 

my mother 1 would be eating it for a month, a small slice every 
evening!” 

Don t misunderstand me. Binder said with suppressed 

emotion. "She didn’t send it to me. It was intended for mv 
brother.” 
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Kem stared at him. “But you said your brother was dead.” 
“He is, but she doesn’t know it.’’ 

“She doesn’t know it?’’ 

“No, I can’t tell her. I simply can’t do it. She’ll die when she 
finds out. He was her darling. She liked him better than me. 
He was better, too. That’s why he couldn’t stand it. I’ll get 

through! Of course! You can see that.’’ He threw Oppenheim’s 

money on the floor. 

Kem picked up the bill and put it back on the table. Binder 
sat down on a chair, lighted a cigarette, and drew a letter out 
of his pocket. “Here, just read this—this is her last letter. 
Came with the cake. When you read it you’U understand how 
this sort of thing makes you feel.’’ 

It was a letter written on pale blue paper in a delicate, slanting 
hand as though written by a young girl. 

My dearest I.eopold:— 

Your letter reached me yesterday and I was so overjoyed 
to get it that I had to sit down and wait a while until I became 
calmer. Then I op)ened it and began to read. My heart is no 
longer so good after all this confusion, as you can well imagine. 
How happy I am that you have finally found work! Even if 
you don’t earn much don’t be worried; if you are industrious 
you will get ahead. Then later on you will have a chance to 
return to your studies. Dear Leopold, please look out for 
George. He is so rash and thoughtless. But as long as you 
are there, I am not worried. This morning I baked a Madeira 
cake for you, the kind you have always liked. I am sending 
it to you and hoping that it won’t be too dry when it arrives, 
although of course it is all right for Madeira cake to be pretty 
dry. That’s why I chose it instead of coffee ring, your favourite. 
That would be certain to dry out on the way. Dear Leopold, 
write me soon again if you have time. I am always so worried. 
Haven’t you a picture of yourself? I hope we shall all soon 
be together again. Don’t forget me. 

Your loving Mother. 

Greetings to George. 

Kem put the letter back on the table. He did not place it in 
Binder’s hand; he laid it near him on the table. 

“A picture,’’ Binder said. “Where can I get a picture?’’ 
“Has she just received the last' letter your brother 

wrote ? ’ ’ 
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Binder shook his head. '*He shot himself a year ago. Since 
then I've been writing to her. Every week or two. In my brother's 
handwriting. I learned to copy it. She must not know. 
Absolately not. Don't you agree that she must not know?" 

He looked earnestly at Kcm. "Tell me what you think." 

"Yes. I believe it's better this way." 

"She is sixty, and her heart is bad. Probably she won't live 
much longer. Very likely m be able to keep her from finding 
out. That he sh^ld have done it himself, you understand, 
that's something she would never be able to accept." 

"Yes." 


Binder ^ up. "I must write her again now. From him. 
Then it will be over. A picture—where can 1 get a picture?" 
He picked up the letter from the table. "Take the caJce, I beg 
you. If you don't want it, give it to Ruth. You don't have 
to tell her the whole story a^ut it." 

Kem hesitated. 


"It's a good 
•0 as to ha 




like to take just a small slice—^just 


He took a knife out of his pocket, cut a narrow slice from 
the edge of the cake and placed it in his mother’s letter. "Do 
you know," he said then with a strange, disillusioned look, "my 
brother never really loved Mother very much. But I—I! Funny 
im't it'" 


his room 



^ It was going on eleven in the evening. Ruth and Kem were 
sitting on the terrace. Binder came down the stairs. He was 
his cool and elegant self <xice more. 

"Let’s go somewhere," be said. "I can’t go to sleep this 
early and I don't^ want to be alone to-night. Just for an hour. 
I know a place that’s safe. Do it as a favour to me." 

Kcm looked at Ruth. "Are you tired?" he asked. 

She shook her head. 

"Do it as a favour to me,” Binder repeated. "Just for an 
hour. Get a change of scene." 

"AH right." 

He took them to a cai4 where there was.dancing. Ruth 

kwked inside. "This is too elegant," she said. "This is not 
for us." 

For whom should it be if not for us cosmopolitans?" Binder 
wphed sardonically. "Omne on. It's not really so elegant when 
y®® 8*^ • ?ood k>ok at it. Just elegant enou^ to be safe from 
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detectives. And a cognac here costs no more than an5^here 

else. On the other hand, the music is much better. And there 

are times when you need this sort of thin g . Come on. please 
There’s a table now.” 

They sat down and ordered drinks. Here’s to nothing!” 

Binder said, raising his glass. ” Let’s be gay. Life is short, and 

^erwards no one gives a damn whether we’ve had a good 
time or not.” 

“That’s right.” Kem raised his glass in turn. “We’U simply 
assume we’re citizens of the country, won’t we, Ruth? People 
with a home in Zurich who are just making a trip to Lucerne.’^ 
Ruth nodded and smiled at him. 

“Or tourists,” Binder said, “rich tourists.” 

He emptied his glass and ordered another. “Have one too?” 
he asked Kem. 

“Later.” 

“Have another. You’ll get into the right mood faster. Please 
do.” 


“All right.” 

They ^t at their table and watched the dancers. There were 
a numbCT of young people there no older than themselves, but 
nevertheless the three felt like lost children, sitting there watching 
with wide-eyed interest but not belonging. It was not only their 
homelessness that lay like a grey ring around them; it was the 
joylessness of a youth that was without much hope or future. 
Wnat’s the matter with us, Kem thought. We were going to 
be gay. I have everything I could expect and almost more; 
what’s wrong anyway? 

“Do you like it?” he asked Ruth. 

“Yes, very much,” she replied. 

The place became dark, coloured spotlights swept across the 
floor and a beautiful slim dancer whirled into sight. 
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Wonderful, isn’t it?” Binder asked, applauding. 
Magnificent!” Kem clapped too. 

The music’s excellent, don’t you think?” 


“First-rate.” 

They sat there, very eager to find things magnificent and to 
be happy and gay; but there were dust and ashes in everythmg 

and they could not understand why. 

“Why don’t you two dance?” Binder asked. 

“Shall we?” Kem got up. 

“ I don’t think I know how,” Ruth said. 

“I don't know how either. That makes us even.’’ 
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Rnth hesiuted an instant, then accompanied Kem to the 
Amnr* floor. The coloured lights flicked over the dancers. “ Here 
ooines the vk^ light," Kem said. "A good chance to dive in.** 
They danced cautiously and rather shyly together. Gradually 
they became more confident, especially when they notic<^ that 
00 one was paying any attention to ^m. "How nice it is to 

with youl” Kem said. "There are always fine new things 
to do with you. It’s not just that you are there—everything 
around changes and becomes beautiful tool" 

She moved her hand closer around his shoulder and press^ 
against him. Slowly they glided into the rhythm of the music. 
Tm spotlight swept over them like coloured water and for an 
instant they forgot everj'thing else—now they were just pliant 
young life drawn to one another and freed from the shadows of 
fear and distmst and flight. 

The music stopped and they went back to their table. Kem 
kx>ked at Ruth. Her eyes were shining and her face was animated. 
All at once it had a beaming, self-forgetful and almost bold 
erpreasion. Damn it, be thou^t, if one could only live as one 
would like—and for an inst^int he felt an agonizing bitterness. 

**Just look who's coming," Binder whispered. 

Kem looked op. Arnold Oppenheim, Councillor of Commerce, 
was striding diagonally across the room on his way to the door. 
He paused beside their table and gloweiod down at them. 
"Very interesting," he snapped, "very instmetive." 

No one replied. "This is what I get for my generous assist¬ 
ance," Oppenheim went on indignantly. "My money is 
immediatety squandered in bars." 

"Man not live by bread alone. Councillor," Binder 
replied calmly. 

" That’s pure rhetoric. Young people like you have no business 
in bars." 

"And no business on the road either," Binder replied. 

Kem tamed to Ruth. " May I introduce this gentleman who 
is so upset about us. He is Councillor Oppenheim. He bought 

a cake of so^ from roc. I made a profit of forty centimes on 
the transaction." 

Oppenheim was taken aback and looked at him angrily. Then 

he snorted something that sounded like "Impudence" and 
•tamped away. 

"N^’hat was that?" Ruth asked. 

The commonest thing in the world," Binder replied derisively. 
"Conscious charity. Harder than steel." 
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Ruth got up. “ He’s sure to get the police. We’ve got to leave ” 

’ He’s much too cowardly to do that. There would be 
unpleasant consequences.” 

“Let’s go just the same.” 

right.” 

Binder paid the check and they started back for the boarding¬ 
house. Near the railroad station they saw two men approaching 

from the opposite direction. “Careful,” Binder whispered. “A 
detective. Act unconcerned.” 

Kern began to whistle quietly. He took Ruth’s arm and strolled 

with deliberate slowness. He felt that Ruth wanted to walk 

faster. He pressed her arm, laughed, and wandered slowly 
ahead. 

The two men went by them. One of them wore a bowler hat 
and w^ carelessly smoking a cigar. The other was Vogt. He 

recognized them and on his face they saw an ahnost imperceptible 
expression of regret. 

Kem looked around presently. The two men had disappeared. 
“Bound for Basle. The twelve-fifteen train to the border,” 
Binder announced with assurance. 

Kem nodded. “Too humane a judge, as he feared.” 

They walked on. Ruth shivered. “All at once it seems scary 
here,” she said. 

“France,” Binder replied. “Paris ... A big city is best.” 
“Why don't you go there too?” 

I don’t know a word of French. And besides I’m a specialist 

on Switzerland. And then too-” he stopped speakmg. 

They walked on in sUence. A cool breeze was blowing from 
the direction of the Lake. Above them the sky was vast and 
iron-grey and alien. . . . 


In front of Steiner sat the former lawyer. Dr. Goldbach II, 
once a member of the Court of Appeals in iferlin. He was the new 
telepathic assistant. Steiner had found him in the Caf^ Sperler. 

Goldbach was about fifty years old and had been ordered out 
of Germany because he was a Jew. He carried on a business 
in neckties and illegal legal advice. In this way he earned 
exactly enough lo keep him from starving to death. His 
was thirty years old and very beautiful, and he was in love with 
her. At the moment she was paying her expenses by selling her 
jewellery; but he knew she would probably leave him before 
long. Steiner had listened to his story and got him the job of 
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MHfUnt for the evening performances. And so during the c 
he oookl caiTT on his oth^ professions. 

Very shortiy it became apparent that Gfoldbach was i 
fnited to the job. He kept getting confused and ruining i 
perforxnaxtcet. And then in the evening he would come 
btefoer in demir and beg not to be hred. 

“Goldbach, Steiner said, "it was especially bad to-day. 
reaDy can't go on this way. Why, you're forcing me to be a 
genuine mind-reader." 

Goldbach gated at him like a dying sheep dog. 

"It's all to simple," Steiner went on, "the number of steps 
you take to the nrst tent pole means the number of the row 
the person b sitting in. Closing your right eye means a woman 

left, a man. The number of fingers casually extended 
shows how many scats he Is from the left. Extending your 
right foot means the object is hidden on the upper part of the 
body—^the left foot, the lower part. The farther forwarf the foot, 
the farther op or down. We've already changed the system 
because you're so jittery." 

The lawyer nervously ran his fingers around his collar. " Herr 
Steiner," he said, "I know it by heart. Heaven knows I practise 
it every day. It's as though I were possessed-" 

"But, G^dbach," Steiner said patiently, "as a lawyer you 

most have had to keep much more complicated things in 
mind." 



Goldbach wrung his hands. " I know the Civil Code by heart; 
1 know hundreds of citations and decisions. Believe me, Herr 
Steiner, my memory was the terror of the judges—but this thing 
is a jinx-" 

Steiner shook his head. "But a child can remember it, 

Goldbach. Just eight different signs. And then four more for 
unusual cases." 

I know them all right. My God I I practise them every day. 
It's just the excitement that-" 

Goldbach sat, a small huddled figure, on a stool and stared 

helplessly in front of him. Steiner laughed. "But you were 

never texted in the courtroom. You have conducted important 

cases in which you had to have complete and c alm command 
of a complicated subject." 

^YeS' )^, that was easy. But here! Before it begins I know 
every d«^ perfectly—the minute I step inside the tent I get 
«''J^[thing confused in my excitement." 

For heaven's sake, what makes you so excited?" 
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Goldbach was silent for a moment. Then he said in a whisper, 
"‘I don't know. There’s so much mixed up in it.” 
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He got up. ” Will you give me one more chance, Herr Steiner? 

Of course. But to-morrow it has to work; otherwise we’ll 
have Potzloch on our necks.” 

Goldbach fumbled in the pocket of his coat and brought out 
a tie wiapped in tissue paper. He offered it to Steiner. “I 

brought you a little present. You have so much trouble with 
me-” 

Steiner waved it aside. ” Put it away. We don’t do that sort 
of thing.” 

"It doesn’t cost me an5d;hing.” 

Steiner slapped him on the shoulder. “Attempted bribery by 
a lawyer. What additional punishment does that bring in a 
trial?” 

Goldbach smiled feebly. “That’s a question you must put to 
the prosecuting attorney. The only thing you ask a good defence 
counsel is, how much less does it bring? Besides, the amount 
of punishment is the same; only in such cases mitigating circum¬ 
stances are ruled out. The last celebrated instance was the case 


of Hauer and Associates.” 

He became animated. “The defence had Freygang. An able 
man, but too fond of paradox, A paradox is admirable as byplay 
because it confuses the opposition; but it can't sei-ve as the basis 
of a defence. That’s where Freygang came to grief. He tried 
to plead extenuating circumstances for a country lawyer on 
the ground of”—he laughed appreciatively—“ignorance of the 
law. ’' 

“A brilliant inspiration,” Steiner said. 

“As a joke, yes; but not in a lawsuit.” 

Goldbach stood tor a time with his head bent a little to one 
side, his eyes suddenly shaip between narrowed lids. He was 
no longer the pathetic exile and tie peddler, he was once more 
Dr. Goldbach II of the High Court of Appeals, the dreaded tiger 
of the legal judges. 


With quick step and erect bearing he walked along the main 
avenue of tlie Prater, as he had not walked for a long time. He 
did not notice the melancholy of the cleai' autumn night he 
was standing in an overcrowded courtroom with his notes in 
front of him, taking the place of lawyer Freygang. He watched 
as the State's attorney finished the summing up for the prosecu¬ 
tion and took his seat; he straightened his own robes, rested 
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the knuckks of his hands lightly on the table, swayed a little 
as a fencer sways and then began in a metallic voice: "High 

Court of Appeals—Hauer, the accused-" 

Sentence followed sentence, brief and pointed, inexorable in 
their logic. He took up the arguments of the State's attorney, 
one after the other. He appeared to agree with their conclusions, 
he appeared to prosecute and not to defend. The room became 
quiet, the judges lifted their heads. But suddenly, with an adroit 
twist* he changed ground, dted the statute on bribery and in 
four slashing questions revealed its ambiguity. Then with a 
snap like a whiplash he introduced the exonerating evidence, 

now carrying a wholly new weight. 

He stopp^ in front of the house where he lived and slowly 
mounted the stairs—moving slower and slower and ever more 
hesitantly. "Has my wife come in?" he asked the sleepy maid 
who opened the door. n 

"She got in fifteen minutes ago." 

"Thanks." Goldbach went along the hall to his room. It 
was narrow and had a single small window opening on the court. 
He brushed his hair and then knocked on the communicating 

door. 

"Yes?" 

His wife was sitting in front of a mirror intently studying 
her face. She did not turn around. "Well, what now?" she 
asked. 

"How are things, Lena?” 

"How do you expect them to be in a life like this? They're 
bad. What makes you ask such questions anyway?" The 
woman examined her eyelids. 

"Were you out?" 

"Yes." 

"Where were you?” 

"Oh, some place or other. I can't sit all day and stare at the 
walls, you know." 

"I don't want you to do that. Tm happy if you have been 
entertained." 

"Well, that makes everything fine, doesn't it?” 

His wife began to rub cold cream into her skin, slowly and 
carefully. She spoke to Goldbach with no animation in her 
voKx, with galling indifference as though she were addressing 
a stick of wo^. He stood by the door and looked at her, hungry 
for a kind word. She had flawless, rosy skin that shone in the 
lamplight. Her body was soft and plump. 
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^ 1 anything yet ? " she asked, 

tjoldbach seemed to shrink in size. "But Lena , 

We no permit to work. I went to my coUeague k 

Wan t do anythmg for me either. Eveiythin^akes 
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Yes, it s taken too long already 
I’m doing all I can, Lena/' 

Yes, I know. I’m tired." 

I'm going. Good night." 


Goldbach 

he hnrcf in onYL "‘Y— 1 ’ wnat to do. hhould 

^p wth him for one night—or? He clenched his fists impotently 

and the soft body writhed on the floor. wmmperea 

—^ J^^batk'e—no, that wasn't right 

feUow with h^ that grew low on his forehead and a face such as 

ft w n “3®/ murderer's to be. And because of that face 

mon ^ ^ *? acquittal on the ground that the 

^ had acted under the mfluence of passion. He had knocked 

^1 s teeth out, broken one arm and tom the comer of her 

mouth; even at the hearing her eyes were still swoUen he had 

^aten her so; nevertheless she loved this ape with doglike 

devotion ^perhaps because of it. 'The acquittal had been a 

^eat success, a deeply penetrating psychological masterpiece of 

defence, as his colleague Cohn III had said at the time in 


him 

his hands 


He looked at the selection of 


cheap imitation silk ties that lav 

^ cuac lay i Cd, 4X1 Uiiit luiic 

j j^ colleagues in the lawyers* chambers, how conclusively 

ne had demonstrated that a woman*s love demands a lord and 

master; at that time, when he was earning sixty thousand marks 

a year and was giving Lena the jewellery she was now seUing 
for her own uses. 

He strained his ears as she got into bed. It was something he 
did every^ night and hated himself for doing, but he could not 
help it. His cheeks became mottled as he heard the springs creak. 
He clenched his teeth, went to the mirror and looked at himself. 
Then he took a chair and placed it in the middle of the room. 
Let s assume that a woman in the ninth row. three from the 
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end. has hidden a key in her shoe/’ he muttered. CarefuUy he 
took nine short steps to the chair, winked his right eye quickly, 
ran three hngert over his forehead and put his left foot forward 

_Urther forward—now he was completely absorbed; he saw 

Steiner searching and pushed his foot even farther forward. 

In the reddish light of the electric bulb, his shadow, pathetic 
and grotesque, wavered across the wall. 


At about this time Steiner 

Heaven 

-I 


kid's doing now, Lilo 
of that mtsetable Goldbach 


saying, *'I wonder what our 
knows, it’s not just on account 
really do miss nim often, that 


kid. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Kern and Ruth were m Beme. They were Hving in the Pension 

pergreen, which was on Binder’s list. You could stay therTfor 
two days without being reported to the police. ^ ^ 

Very late on the second evening there was a knock at Kem’s 
ao6r. He had already undressed and was about to get into bed. 
For a moment he stood motionless. There was another knock. 
Noiselessly, on bare feet, he ran to the window. It was too high 
to ]^p down and there was no rainpipe by which he could 
d^° ground. Slowly he went back and opened the 


thirty 


He was a head taller 


eyes, ana ensp, 

ugnt blond hair. In his hands he held a grey velour hat which 
he was twisting nervously. 

Excuse me, he said. “I am an 4migr^e like you-” 

Kem felt as if he had suddenly grown wings. Saved, he 
thought. It s not the police! 

^ I am very much embarrassed,” the man went on. "Binding 

IS my name^ Richard Binding. I am on my way to Zurich 

and I haven t a single centime left to pay for a night's lodging. 

^ iiot going to ask you for money. I just want to enquire 

whether you will let me sleep here on the floor for the 
night. 

Kem looked at him. "Here?” he said. "In this room^ On 
the floor?” 

Yes. I m used to it and I’ll promise not to disturb you. 
I ve been on the road for three nights now. You know w'hat it’s 
^e sleeping outdoors on benches in constant fear of the police. 

h^PPy if you can find any place where you're 
safe for a couple of hours.” 

I know. But just take a look at this room. There’s not 

enough room anywhere for you to stretch out. How are you 
going to sleep here?” 

That doesn t matter,” Binding declared eagerly. "It will 
work all right. Over there in the comer, for instance. I can 
sleep sitting up or leaning against the wardrobe. That’ll work 
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fine! When yon juit have a little peace, people like us can sleep 
anywhere, twi know.” ^ 

“No. that won't do.” Kern thought for a moment. A room 

here c^f two franca. I can give you the money. That s the 
■impleat thing to do. Then you can get a good night s rest. 

Bmding lifted his hands in protest. They WCTe big and ^ 
and thick. ”I won't take your money! I haven't come to that 

yet. Anyone who lives here needs his few groschen. And besides, 

I've already asked downstairs whether there wasn’t some place 

I could sleep. There are no rooms free.” 

“Perhaps there'd be one if you had two francs in your 


“ I don’t believe so. The proprietor told me he would always 
five free lodging to anyone who had spent two years in a 
concentration camp. He actually didn’t have an empty room.” 
“What?” Kern said. ’’You were in a concentration camp for 


two years?” 

"Yes.” Binding gripped his hat between his knees and 
produced a tattered document from his breast pocket. He 
unfolded it and handed it to Kem.^ "Here, take a look. This 

is my discharge from Oranienburg.” 

Kern took the sheet gingerly in order not to tear the fragile 
creases. He had never seen a discharge paper from a con¬ 
centration camp. He read the contents, the printed matter 
and the typewritten name, Richard Binding—then he looked 
at the seal with the swastika and the neat, clear signature of 
the ofhrial; everything was in order. It was, in fact, orderly in 
a pedantic and bureaucratic fashion, and this made the whole 
thing almost uncanny—as though someone had come back 
from the Inferno with a residential permit and a visa. 

He returned the document to Binding. "Listen,” he said, "I 
know what we’ll do. You take my bed and my room. I know 
someone here in the boarding-house who has a larger room. I 
can sleep there perfectly well. So we'll both be taken care of.” 

Binding starch at him wide-eyed. "But that's altogether out 
of the question!” 

"Not a bit of it. It’s perfectly simple.” Kem picked up his 
overcoat and pulled it on over his pjrjamas. Then he laid his 
suit over his arm and picked up his ^oes. "You see, I’ll take 
these along. Then I won’t ne^ to disturb you early in the 
morning, f can dress in the other room. I’m awfully glad to be 
able to do something for someone who has been through so 
much.” 
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But 


suddenly seized Kern's bands He 

angel 1 he stammered. A saviour." ^ ^ 

Oh nonsense, Kem replied in embarrassment. "We hein 

Sf SeeJ wer* 

"I'll do that, heaven knows." 

Kern wondered for a moment whether he should take his 
bag with lum. He had hidden forty francs in a little side poc^ 

^ AV.U hidden. The bag was snapp^ shut 

and he hesitated to show such open distrust of a man who had 

^concentration camp. Refugees don't steal from one 

anoth^^. Good night. Sleep well," he said again and left. 

Ruth s room was on the same corridor. Kem gave two short 

taps on the door. This was the signal they had agreed on. She 

opened the door at once. " Has something happened?" she asked 

m alarm when she saw the things in his hands. " Do we have 
to clear out?" 

No. I ye just loaned my room to a poor devil who was in a 
concentration camp and who hadn't slept for a couple of nights. 
May I sleep here in your room on the chaise longue?" 

Ruth smiled. ‘The chaise longue is old and rickety. But 
don t you think the bed is big enough for both of us?" 

Kem stepped quickly into the room and kissed her. "Some¬ 
times I really do ask the silliest questions," he said, "but it’s 
just from embarrassment, you know. This is all so new to me.” 

Ruth s room was somewhat bigger than the other. Aside from 
the chaise longue the furniture was similar—but Kem noticed 
that it looked entirely different. Strange, he thought, it must 
be the few things of hers that are here—the little shoes, the blouse, 
the brown dress—what tender charm they have! When my 

are in a room they only make it look untidy. 

‘Ruth," he said, "if we wanted to get married, do you know 
we couldn’t possibly do it? Because we haven’t any papers." 

"I know. But that's the last thing for us to worry about. 
Why do we even have to have two rooms?” 

Kem laughed. "Because of the high standard of Swi.ss 
morality. It will wink at infringements of police regulations, 
but to live together without being married is out of the question.” 

He waited until ten o'clock next morning, then he went 
oyer to get his b^. He wanted to look up a few addresses 
without waking Binding. But the room was empty when he 
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got there. Binding. presumaWy, was already on his way. Kem 
opened his bag. It was not snapped shut and this surprised him. 
HewM certain he had dosed it the night before. It seemed to 
ban that the bottles were not lying in the same order as usual. 
The little cnvel^ in the hidden tide pocket was there. He 
opened it and saw immediately that tl^ Swiss money was gone. 
Only two lonesome Austrian five-schilling notes fluttered out. 

nt mads a thorough search everywhere. Even through his 
suit, although he was sure the money wasn’t there. He never 
carried money with him because he might be arrested while 
away from home. In that event, Ruth would at least have the 
bag and the money. But the forty francs had disappeared. He 
down on the floor beside the bag. “That swindler," he said 
helplessly, “that damned swindler I How could anything like 

this happCT?" 

He reoMuned sitting for a while, debating whether he should 
tell Ruth; but he decided not to do it until it was absolutely 

, He didn't want to distress her until the last possible 



moment. 

FinaUy he took out Binder’s list and wrote down a number 
of Berne addresses. Then he filled his p>ockcts with soap, shoe¬ 
laces, safety pins and bottles of toilet water and went down¬ 
stairs. 

There he met the proprietor. “Do you know a man named 
Richard Binding?" he asked. 

The proprietor pondered for a whOc, then he shook his head. 

“ I mean the man who was here yesterday evening. He asked 
for a room." 

“No one asked for a room yesterday evening. I wasn’t even 
here. I was bowling until twelve." 

“Is that so? Did you have any free rooms?" 

“Yes, three of them. They’re still "free for that matter. Were 
you expecting someone? You can have Number Seven on your 
corridor." J 

“No. I don’t believe the man I was expecting vrill come back. 
He’s probably already on his way to Zflrich." 


By noon Kem had earned three francs. He went into a cheap 
restaurant to get some bread and butter. Afterwards he planned 
to TO on peddling at once. 

He stood at the counter and ate hungrily. Suddenly he almost 
dropped the bread. He had recogniz^ Binding at one of the 
futbest tables. 
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He stuffed the rest of the bread into his mouth, swaUowed 

It down and walked slowly to the table. Binding was sitting 

there alone, his elbows propped on the table. In front of him 

was a large dish of pork chops with red cabbage and potatoes 
which he was engrossed in eat^g. ^ ^ ^ 

He did not look up until Kem was right in front of him 

“Look who's here!*'he said casually. “How's tricks?*' 

“There are forty francs missing from my wallet,'' Kern 
said. 

“That's a shame," Binding replied, swallowing a great mouth¬ 
ful of chop, “that certainly is a shame." 

“Give me what you have left and we’ll call the matter 
closed." 

Binding took a swallow pf beer and wiped liis mouth. “The 

matter is closed as it is," he declared good-naturedly. “Or 

perhaps you thought there was something you could do about 
it?" 

Kem stared at him. In his rage he had not yet realized that 
there was actually nothing he could do. If he went to the police, 
they would ask for his papers and then he himself would be locked 
up and subsequently deported. 

He measured Binding through narrowed eyes. “ Not a chance," 
the latter said. “ I’m a very good boxer. Forty pounds heavier 
than you. Besides a row in a public place means the police and 
deportation.” 

At the moment Kem wouldn't have cared much what happened 
to him, but he had to think of Ruth. Binding was right: there 
W8.S not the ghost of a chance for him to do anything. “Do you 
do this sort of thing often?" he asked. 

“It's the way I hve. And as you see I live well." 

Kem almost choked with impotent bitterness. “At least 
give me back twenty francs," he said in a hoarse voice. “I 
need the money. Not for myself. For someone else to whom it 
belongs.” 

Binding shook his head. “I need the money myself. You 
got off cheap. For a measly forty francs you learned the greatest 
lesson of all—not to be tmsting,” 

“Right." Kem stared at 1^. He wanted to leave but he 
simply couldn't. “All 5 rour papers—of course they are fakes 
too?" 

“Just imagine,” Binding replied, “they aren't at ail. I was 
in a concentration camp.” He laughed. “For theft, to be sure, 
from a district Partv leader. A most unusual case!" 
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He reached for the last chop on the plate. The next nwment 
Kern had it in his hand. **Go ahead, make a fuss/* he said. 

Binding grinned. “I wouldn't think of it. I've had about 
all 1 want anyway. Have them bring you a plate and take some 
of the cabbage. I'm even ready to treat you to.a glass of beer.** 

Kem no reply. He was ready to kick himself for the 

tKmg that happened. Quickly he turned around and walked 
away with the matched chop still in his hand. At the punter 
he asked for a piece of paper to wrap it in. The girl behind the 
counter looked at him curiously. Then she hsh^ two pickles 
out of a jar. “Here," she said, "take these too." 

Kem accepted the pickles. "Thank you," he said, "thank 
you very much.'* Supper for Ruth, he thought. Hell and damna¬ 
tion, at a cost of forty francs 1 

At the door he turned around once more. Binding was watch¬ 
ing him. Kem spat. Binding smilingly saluted with two fingers 

of his right hand. 


Beyond Berne it br^an to rain. Ruth and Kem had not 
enough money left to take a train to the next large town. They 
had, to be sure, a small final reserve, but they did not want 
to touch this until they reached France. A car that was going 
their way gave them a lift for about fifty kilometres. After that 
they had to walk. Kem seldom took the risk of selling anything 
in the small towns. It made them too conspicuous. They would 
never spend more than one night in the same place. They 
would arrive late in the evening when the police stations were 
closed and would leave in the morning before they had opened 
again. Thus they were always away from the plac^ at the time 
when the report form should be handed in to the authorities. 
Binder’s list failed them for this part of Switzerland; it men¬ 
tioned only the larger t'twns. 

Near Murten they slept in an empty bam. That night there 
was a cloudburst. The roof was in b^ repair, and when they 
woke up they were drenched to the skin. They tried to dry their 
things, but they could not make a fire. Everything was wet 
and they had great difficulty in finding a spot where the rain 
had not come through. They went to sleep pressed close together 
to keep each other warm, but their coats which they used for 
covers were too wet—the cold woke them up again. So they 

waited for the first light of morning and then started on their 

way. 
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WaUd^ wiU warm us up,” Kern said. "And ou oout 

^ ***** *° somewhere or 


dry 


nodded 


ri 


99 


Perhaps the sun will 


Then we’ll 


But It remained cold and cloudy all day. Rain squalls drove 

across the fields. It was the first really cold day of the month • 

the clouds hung ragged and low, and during the afternoon there 

was a ^cond heavy storm. Ruth and Kern took refuge in a 

small chapel. It was ve^ dark, and after a while there was 

thunder, ^d flashes of lightning gleamed through the stained 

glass i^mdows on which saints in blue and gold were holding 

scrolls in their hands describing the peace of heaven and of the 
soul. 




shivering 


ti 


4t 


^ Are you very cold ? ” he asked. 

No, not very." 

walk around a little, I’m afraid 


you 11 catch cold," 

I won't catch cold. Just let me sit this way for a little 
while," 


4i 


99 


it 


99 




99 


44 


99 


Are you ti 

No. I just want _ 

Wouldn't it be better for you to walk around? 
minutes. It's not good 
ong. This stone floor is 

Allri_ . 

They walked slowly aroirnd the c 
in the empty space. They walked 
whose green curtains bellied out in i 
into the sacristy and back. 

kilometres to Murten 


99 


44 


e to try to find a place to stay nearer than 
We can manage nine kilometres cill right 

uttered something to himself. 


said, “We'U 


99 


99 


44 


99 


What __ . _ 

Nothing. I was just cursing a certain Binding 

Forget about it 


44 


hand through his arm 
simplest thing to do. What's more, I tlunk it's going 


99 


to stop raining. 

They went outside. Drops were still falling, but above the 
rnountains hung a gigantic rainbow. It spanned the entire valley 
like a many-coloured bridge. Beyond the forest, between tom 
clouds, a burst of yellow-white light flooded the landscape. They 
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could not tee the sun: they only saw the light which streamed 
forth like a luminous mist. 


•I 


Come 


9$ 


said 


«« 


going 


The 


That evening they came to a snccpioia. luc aucpwoiv., » 
tacit am middle-aged farmer, was sitting in front of the dc»r. 
Two theep dogs were lying beside him. They dashed out bark^ 
as the two approachf^. The farmer took his pipe out of his 

mouth and sidiistled them back. . 1.-5 

Kem went up to him. “Could we sleep here for the night? 

We're wet and tired and can't go any farther." . , 

The man looked at him for some time. " There s a hayloft 


I there," lie said finally. 

“That’s all we need." 

The man looked at him again for a time. 

' he said finally 


«« 


Give me your 
“There's a lot 


matches and your cigarettes 

of hay there." , , jj 

Kem lianded them over. “You'll have to climb up the ladder 

shepherd explained. “I'll lock the fold behind 


inside. 


you 

out 


town. lo-morrow 


• « 


“ Thanks. Thanks very much. 

They climbed up the ladder. It was dusky and warm up there. 
After a while the shepherd appeared, bringing them grapes and 
some cheese and black bread. "Now I'm going to lock up," 
be said. “Good night." 

“Good night and many thanks." 

They listened as he climbed down the ladder. Then they took 
of! their wet things and lay down on the hay. They got their 
night clothes out of their bags and then began to eat. They 
were very’ hungry. 

Tow does it taste?" Kem asked. 







Wonderfal." Ruth leaned against him. 

“We’re lucky, aren’t we?" 

She nodded. 

Below them the shepherd was locking up. The hayloft had i 
round window. They crouched beside it and watched the shepherc 
walk away. The sl^ had cleared and wa.s reflected in the lake 
The shepfierd walk^ slowly across the mowed fields with th< 
thoughtful strides of a man who spends his days close to nature 
There was no one else in sight. He walked in solitude across th( 
fields and it seemed as though he were carrying the whole sky 
on his dark shoulders. 


G 
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window untu that colourless hour before 
nightfall when the hght makes aU things grey. Behind 

mnle^ shadows the hay grew to a fantastic mountaS 

rose from the sheep They could see them througHhe^ofe 

‘liey could heS 

quieter gradually grew quieter and 


Next mommg the shepherd came and opened the sheen- 

®sleep. Her face w!« 

unbar the fold and drive out the sheep. ^ 

1'®''® ®'*® "'O''® '^uy?" he asked. 
We d be glad to help you in return if that's all right with 

5 ^ ^ 


tay if you like 

Thanks.” 


can 


P9 


Kem inquired about the addresses of Germans living in the 
town. The place was not included in Binder’s list. The shepherd 
mentioned a few people and told him where they lived. 

Kem started off in the afternoon when it was beginning to 

get dark. He found the first house without difficulty. It was a 

sm^ white villa surrounded by a little garden. A tidy house- 

maid opened the door. She admitted him at once to a small 

reception room instead of making him stand outside. A good 

sign, Kem thought. “May I speak to Herr Ammers or to Frau 
Ammers?” he asked. 

“Just a minute.” 

The maid disappeared and presently returned. She led him 
into a living-room, furnished in modem mahogany. The floor 
was so highly polished he almost lost his footing. There were 
antimacassars on all the furniture. After a minute Herr Ammers 
appeared. He was a little man with a pointed white beard and a 
friendly manner. Kem decided to tell his true story. 

Ammers listened sympathetically. “So you're an exile and 
have no passport or residential permit?” he said. “And you 
have soap and household things to sell?” 

“Yes.” 

“I see.” Herr Ammers got up. “My wife can take a look at 
your things.” 

He went out. After a little while his wife entered. She was a 
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Utded, sexless creature, with a face the colour of 

meat and pale, haddock eyes. 

"What sort of things have you there?’* she ask 

penng voice. 

Kem unpacked his wares, of which there were not very many 
left. The woman fussed over her selection, she looked at the 
•ewing needles as though she had never seen anything of the sort 
before, she smelled the soap and tested the toothbrushes on her 
thumb, she asked about prices and finally decided to consult 

her sister. 

The sister was an exact dupbeate. Small though he was, 
the bearded Ammers must have niled the house with an iron 
hand, for the sister, too, was completely subdued and had a 
quavering, frightened voice. At every other instant the two 
women glanced at the door. They dalbed and hesitated until 
Kem finaUy began to lose patience and started to pack up his 
things. "Perhaps you’ll think it over until morning,” he 
said, for he saw that even now they could not make up their 
minds. 

The wife looked at him in alarm. ” Perhaps you’d like a cup 
of coffee?” she said. 

Kem had not had any coffee for a long time, 
some made.” he said. 


If you have 


"Yes, yes indeed 

She lumbered out, as awkward as a lopsided keg, but quickly 
nev’ertheless. The sister stayed in the room. 

”A cup of coffee wUl taste fine,” Kera said to make conversa¬ 
tion. 

The sister emitted a strangled laugh like a turkey gobbler 
and then was suddenly silent as though she had swallowed the 
wrong way. Kem looked at her in amazement. She bobbed her 
head and made a shrill piping sound through her nose. 

The wife came in and put a steaming cup on the table in front 
of Kem. "Take your time drinking it,” she said considerately. 
"There’s no hurry and the coffee is very hot.” 

The sister gave a sudden brief laugh and then ducked her head 
nervously. 

Kem never got to drink his coffee. The door opened and 
Ammers came in with short, springy steps, followed by a dis¬ 
gruntled-looking pobceman. 

With a pontifical gesture Ammers pointed 

dut 



a 


do your 


uty. Here is an individual without 
passport—banished from the German 


cer, 

and 
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Kem stiffened. The o 
he growled. 
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him. "Come 


l^or a m^ent Kem had the feeling that his brain had stonoed 
wortog. He had anticipated everything but this. Slowly^^d 

things together. Then he straightened up. "sTthat 

^T^-th7r'awkwardly 
and with difficulty, as though he must at all costs make himself 

clear, just to keep me here." He clenched his fists and took a 

step towards Ammers, who recoiled. "Don't be afraid," Kem 

said softly, I m not going to touch you. I'll just curse you. I 

curse you and your children and your wife with the whole 

strength of my soul. May all the unhappin^s in the world fall 

on you! May your children revolt against you and leave you 
alone m poverty, sickness and misery I" 

Ammers turned pale. His beard trembled, 
he ordered the policeman. 


"Protect me, 


cer said phlegmatically 
up 10 now ne s only cursed you. If, for example, he had call^vi 

you a dirty informer that might perhaps have been an injury 
principaUy on account of the word dirtv." 


Ammers looked at him in a rage. " Do your duty!" he snapped. 

"Herr Ammers," the officer announced calmly, "it’s not 
your place to give me orders. Only my superiors can do that. 
You have denounced a man and I have come. You may leave 
the rest to me." He turned to Kem. "Follow me.” 

The two went out. Behind them the door was slammed shut. 
Kem walked silently beside the official. He still could not get 
his thoughts in order. Somewhere inside him an indistinct voice 
said Ruth —but he simply did not dare think further. 

My boy," said the policeman after a while, "sometimes 
sheep go to call on hyenas. Don't you know who he is? He's 
the local spy of the German Nazi Party, and he has already 
denounced all sorts of people." 

"My God!” Kem said. 

"Yes," replied the officer, "that's what you call a prize 
boner." 


Kem was silent. 


know 


>1 


All I know 


he said dully after 


me. 




The policeman looked down the street and shmgged his 
shoulders. "That doesn't help a bit. And it has nothing to do 
with me. I’ve got to take you to the p)olice station." He looked 
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troand. The street was empty. “ I can’t advise you to run for 
it,” be went on. ”There’s no point. Of course I have a game leg 
and couldn’t run after you, tnit I would shout at you and then 
if you didn’t stop I’d draw my revolver.” He looked Kem up 
and down for a couple of seconds. ” Naturally that would take 
some time,” he explained. "You might even get away from me, 
particularly at a place we’re just coming to, where there are all 
sorts of aUeys and comers and where shooting is out of the 

Q uestion. If you were to escape, I couldn’t really do anything, 
fnless I had put you in handcuffs first.” 

Suddenly Kem was wide awake and filled with an unreasoning 
hoM. He stared at the officer. 

Ihe officer walked on indifferently. "Do you know,” he 
said thoughtfully after a pause, "sometimes people are too 
.decent for their own good.’ 

Kem felt his hands wet with excitement. "Listen,” he said, 
"there’s a person waiting for me who is helpless without me. 
Let me go. We are on our way to France. We want to get out of 
Switxerland. It won’t nuke any difference one way or the 
other.” 

"I can’t do that,” the officer replied phlegmatically. "It's 
against the service regulations. I must take you to the police 
station. That’s my duty. Of course if you were to escape from 
me there would naturally be nothing I could do about it.” He 
stopped. "For example, if you were to run down that street, 
turn the comer and keep to the left—you’d be off before I could 
shoot.” He glanced at Kem impatiently. "Well then. I'll just 
put you in handcuffs. Damnation, where did I put the things? ” 
He turned halfway round and began a thorough search of 
his pockets. "Thanl«,” Kem said and ran. 

At the comer he took a quick look back. The officer was 
standing there, both hands on his hips, grinning after him. 


Kem awoke and listened to Ruth’s quick, shallow breathing. 

He felt her forehead; it was hot and damp. She was sleeping 

deeply and restlessly and he did not want to wake her. The 

smell of the hay was overpowering, although they had spread 

blankets and bed covers on top of it. After a while she awoke 

of her own accord and in a plaintive, childish voice asked for 

water. Kem brought her the pail and a cup and she drank 
thirstily. 

"Are you hot?” 
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Yes, 


very. But perhaps it's only the hay. My throat is 

parched. 

“I hope you haven’t a fever.” 

“I mustn't have a fever. 


either. I won't be sick.” 


I mustn't get sick. I'm not sick 


She turned over and pushed her head under his arm and went 
to sleep again. 

Kern lay still. He wished he had a light to see how Ruth 

looked. He recognized from the damp heat of her face that she 

was feverish. But he had no flashlight. So he lay still, listening 

to her quick short breathing and watching the infinitely slow 

progress of the hand around the illuminated dial of his watch, 

which gleamed through the darkness like some pale and distant 

diabolical engine of time. Beneath them the sheep jostled each 

other, grunting from time to time, and it seemed to take years 

for the circle of the window to grow brighter, announcing the 
day. 

Ruth awoke. 


“Give me some water, Ludwig.” 

Kern handed her the cup. “You have a fever, Ruth, 
you be all right alone for an hour? ” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m just going to run down to the village and get 
medicine.” 

the sheeofold. When 


Will 


some 


le shepherd came and opened the sheep 
him what had happened he made a wry 


n 


She must 


go to a nospitai. i>ne can t stay nere. 

“We'll see if she isn't better by noon.” 

Despite his fear of meeting the policeman or a member of the 
Ammers family, Kem ran to the drugstore and begged the 
druggist to lend him a thermometer. The assistant let him have 
one after he had put up money as a deposit. Kem bought a 
bottle of arcanol and ran back. 

Ruth's temperature was 101.5. She took two tablets and 
Kem wrapped his jacket and her coat around her where she lay 
in the hay. By noon, despite the medicine, her temperature had 

^ M ^ 


risen to 102 degrees 
The shepherd scratched his head. 


“She needs nursing. If 


take her to the hospital.” 
hospital,” Ruth whispered 


veil agam 
like it t< 






in bed in a room and no 
warm and nice here. Please 


said the shepherd. “She 

1 • 1 . II 
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The shcpbeni climbed down the Udder and Kem followed. 
"Why doesn't she want to leave?" the shepherd asked. 

"Because then we’d be separated." 

"That doesn't matter. You could wait for her." 

"That's just what I couldn't do. If she’s admitted to a hospital 
• they will nod out she ha^'t a passport. Perhaps they might 
keep her there, although ^ haven't enough money; but after- 
warxls the poliw would take her to the border and I wouldn't 
know where or wber." 


The shepherd shook his head. "And you haven't done any¬ 
thing? You haven't committed any crime?" 

"We haven’t passports and can’t get them, that’s all." 
"That’s not what I mean. You haven’t stolen something 
here, or swindled someone or anything like that?" 





ts 


" And nevertheless they chase you as though they bad a warrant 
for your arrest?" 

" Yea." 


'The shepherd spat. "Perhaps someone can understand that. 
A simple fellow like me can’t." 

"I understand it," Kem said. 

"You know, that might be a case of inflammation of the 
hings, up there." 

" Inflammation of the lungs? " Kem looked at him in terror. 
"Why that isn’t possiblei That might be fatal.” 

"Of course," said the shepherd. "'That’s why I'm arguing 
with you." 

" I’m sure it’s grippe” 

" She has fever, high fever. And what it really is only a doctor 

ran My/* 

"Then I'U get a doctor.” 

"Bring one here?" 

"Perhaps I can get one to come. I’ll see whether there’s a 
Jewish doctor in the directory." 

Kem went back to the village. In a tobacco store he bought 
two cigarettes and asked for the telephone book. He found the 
name of Dr. Rudolf Beer and went to him. 

The consultation hour was over when he arrived and he had 
to wait for more than an hour. He occupied himself looking at 
papers aiul magazines; he stared at the pictures in them, unable 
to ui>dcrstand how there could still be tennis matches and 
receptions and half-naked women in Florida and happy people, 
while he sat there helpless and Ruth was sick. 
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Finally the doctor arrived. He was a voune man anH 
listened to Kem in silence. Then he put some things in a bae 

w/^vfout.”" My car’s Wakf 

Kern gulped. ‘Xouldn’t we walk? It costs more in a rar 
And we have very little money." 

"Let me worry about that," Beer replied. 

They drove to the sheepfold and the doctor examined Ruth 

She looked anxiously at Kem and silently shook'her head' 
She did not want to leave. 

Beer stood up. "She must go to the hospital. Congestion of 

the nght lung. Grippe, and the danger of pneumonia. I will take 
her with me." 

‘‘No, I won't go to the hospital. We can’t pay for it either ” 

"Don't concern yourself about the money. You have to leave 
here. You're seriously ill." 

Ruth looked at Kem. "We’ll talk it over," he said. "I’ll 
come right away." 

^ "I'll come to get you in half an hour," the doctor announced. 
“Have you warm clothes and blankets?" 

"We have only this.” 

I’ll bring some things with me. See you in half an hour." 
"Is it absolutely necessary?” Kem asked. 

"Yes. She can't stay here lying on the hay. And there's 

no point either in putting her in a room. She belongs in a hospital 
—right away too." 

"All right," Kem said. "Then I'll have to teU you what that 
means for us.” 

Beer listened to him. "You don't believe, then, that you'll 
be able to visit her? ” he asked. 

“No. In a couple of days word would get about and all the 
police would have to do would be to wait for me. But this way 
I have a chance of staying near her and of hearing from you 
how she is getting on and what is happening to her, and so of 
making my plans accordingly." 

"I understand. You can come to me to inquire at any 
time." 

"Thank you. Is her condition dangerous?” 

"It might become dangerous. It's absolutely necessary for 
her to leave here." 

The doctor drove off. Kem climbed slowly up the ladder 
to the loft. He had lost aU power of feeling. The white face, 
with dark shadows where the eves were, turned toward hi 
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out of the twilight of the low room. “ I know 

to »»y/’ Ruth whiapcred. 

Kem nodded. '* There's nothing else to do. 
ful that we have found this doctor. I’m sure you are going 

get into the hospital for nothing 

She stared straight ahead. Then she sudde 

bolt upright in panic. " My God, where will you stay wl 

in the hosptal? And how shall we meet again? You can 

there, perhaps they'd arrest you 

He sat down beside her and took her hot hands comfortingly 

in his. "Ruth," he said. "This is a time for us to be very clear- 
heaM and reasonable. I have thought it all over. I shall stay 
here in hiding. The shepherd has told me that I may. I shall 
simply wait for you. It’s better for me not to go to the hospital 
to visit you. Tlvat would be talked about and they might grab 
me. But there's something else we can do. I’ll come to the 
hospital every evening and look up at your window. The doctor 
will tell me where you are. That will be like a visit." 

"At what time?” 

"Nine o’clock." 

"It's dark then and I won’t be able to see you." 

"I can only come when it's dark; otherwise it would be too 
dangerous. I mustn't let myself be seen during the day." 

"You mustn’t come at all. Just leave me; everything w-ill 

be all right." 

"I will come. I couldn’t stand it otherwise. Now you must 
get dressed.” 

He moistened his handkerchief with water from the tin pail 
and washed and dried her face. Her lips were parched and hot. 
She laid her face on his hand. aRuth," he said, "we must think 
things out. When you get well, if I’m not here any more, or if 
they deport you—make them send you to Geneva on the border. 
We’ll agree to write each other care of General Delivery in Geneva. 
In that way we can be sure of meeting again. We’ll write to 
each other care of General Delivery, Main Post OfSce, Geneva. 
And we’ll give the doctor our addresses too, in case I’m arrested. 
Then he can always see that each gets the other’s. He has 
promised me to do it. I'U hear all alwut you through him and 
he’ll give you the news about me. That way we can be quite 
sure of not losing each other.” 

Yes," she whispered. 

Don’t be worried, Ruth. I'm saying this only if worse comes 
worst. This is only in case they catch me. Or in case they 
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t just let you go from the hospital. I really think 

you out without telling the police anything, and the 
start on together.” 

And if they do find out? ” 


1 they can do is send you to the border. And I'U be waiting 
— j,,.u m Geneva at the Main Post OfBce.” 

He^ked at her encouragingly. “Here is some money for 
you. Hide it, for you may need it for the trip.” 

He gave her what little money he had left. “Don’t let them 

Imow at the hospital that you have it. You must keep it for the 
time afterward.” 

The doctor called to them from below. “Ruth,” Kem said 
and took her in his arms, “will you be brave, Ruth? ” 

She clung to him. “I will be brave. And I'll see you 


agam 


“General Delivery in Geneva, if anything goes wrong. Other¬ 
wise I’ll wait for you here. Every evening at nine o’clock I'll 
be standing outside and wishing you the best.” 

“I’ll come to the window.” 

“You must stay in bed. Otherwise I won't come. Laugh 
just once now.” 

“Ready?” shouted the doctor. 

She smiled through her tears. “Don’t forget me.” 

“How could I? You’re all I have.” 

He kissed her parched lips. The doctor’s head appeared 

through the opening in the floor. “All right,” he said, “but 
now let’s go.” 


They helped Ruth down and into the car and tucked her in. 
“Can I come to inquire this evening?” Kem asked. 

“Of course. Are you going to stay here now? Yes, it’s better. 
You can come to see me any time.” 

The car drove off. Kem remained where he was until he could 
no longer see it. He stood motionless, but he felt as though a 
great wind were pushing him backward. 


At eight o’clock he went to Dr. Beer’s. The physician was at 
home and reassured him; Ruth’s temperature was high but at the 
moment there was no grave danger. It seemed to be an ordinary 
case of inflammation of the lungs. 

“How long will it last? ” 

“ If things go well, two weeks. And then a week of convales¬ 
cence.” 

“How about money?” Kem asked. “We haven’t any.” 
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B«er Uughod. “For the present she’s in the h<»pitaJ. Later 
on some chanty will probably pay the expenses." 

Kem looked at him. "And your fee?" 

Beer lau^^hed again. " Keep your couple of fran«. I can hve 
without them. You can come again to-morrow to inquire about 

her." He sot up. 

"MVliich room is she in?" Kem asked. "Which floor?" 

Beer laid a bony index Anger against his nose. "Wait a 

minute— Number 35, on the second floor." 


"Which window is that?" ^ 

Beer blinked. "The second from the right I think; it wont 

do any good, though, she'll be asleep." 

"That wasn’t what 1 meant." 

"Of course not," Beer replied. 

Kem inquired the way to the hospital. He found it easily 
and looked at his watch. It was a quarter to nine. The second 
window from the right was dark. He waited. He would never 
have believed that nine o’clock could come so slowly, but sud¬ 
denly he saw a light go on in the window. He stowi, tense in 
every muscle, watching the luminous rectangle. Once he had 
read somewhere about thought transference and now he tried to 
concentrate m order to send strength to Ruth. " Let her get well. 
Let her get well," he thought urgently and did not know to whom 
he was praying. He took a deep breath and exhaled it slowly, for 
he remembered that breathing played an important p^ in 
the book he had read. He clench^ his Asts and tensed his muscles, 
he rose on tiptoe as though about to spring from the ground, 
and he whispered again and again, up toward the square of light: 
"Get welll Get well! I love you!" 

The lights went out and he saw a shadow. She must stay 
in bed, he thought, suddenly Ailed with joy. She waved; he 
waved back wildly. Then he remembered that she could not see 
him. Desperately he looked around for a street light, for any light 
at all before which lie could stand. There was none to be seen. 
Then an inspiration came. He pulled out of his pocket the package 
of matches he had got that morning with his two cigarettes, struck 
one of them and t^ld it above his head. 

The shadow waved. He waved back cautiously with the 
match. Then he tore out two more and held them so they 
lighted his face. Ruth waved eagerly. He signalled her to go 
b^ to bed. She shook her head. He held the light near his 
face and nodded emphatically. She did not understand him. 
He saw that he would have to go away to make her return to 
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He t^k a few steps to show her he was goW Then 

to the ground and went out. Kern went to the next co^Pr ^ 
then turned around. The light continued to bum for an instant thp 
went out. And the window seemed darker than all the otu,? ° 


Calm and confident 


#1 


“Congratulations, Goldbach," Steiner said. 

tune to-day you were really good _ _ 

no mistakes. It w^ first-rate, the’way you gavTmrihe 

r^^Hy hard'^'^^^^ woman’s brassiere. That wa? 

Goldbach looked at him gratefully. “I don’t know myself 
how It happened. It came suddenly like a revelation between 
yesterday and to^ay. You just watch, I'm going to becorr- - 
good assistant. 111 s^rt to-morrow to think up new tricks. 
Sterner laughed. Come on, we’U have a drink to this happy 

S°": r“'‘ 

j choked over his drink and put the class 

down. Excu^ me/- he said. -Tm not used to it any more. 
If you don t mmd I d like to go now.” 

Sure. We re through for the day. But aren't you going to 
finish your drink?” j t, b 

“Yp, thank you.” Goldbach drank obediently. 

Steiner shook hands with him. And don’t practise too many 

tricks. Otherwise I’U get lost among your subtleties ” 

"No, no.” 

Goldbach strode quickly down the boulevard to the city. He 
felt as light as though a heavy burden had fallen from his shoul¬ 
ders. But it was a lightness without joy—as though his bones 
were full of air and his will was a vapour which he could not 
control and which was at the mercy of every passing breeije. 
"Is my wife in?” he asked the maid at the door. 

"No,” she replied and laughed. 

"Why are you laughing?” 

W^y shouldn’t I laugh? Is there a law against laughing?" 
Goldbach looked at her abstractedly. "I didn’t mean that," 
he muttered. "Go ahead and laugh.” 

He walked along the narrow corridor to his room and listened 
through the partition. He heard nothing. Carefully he brushed 

knocked at the communicating 


that the maid had said his wife 
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there. Perhaps she's come in meanwhile, he thought. Perhaps 
the maid didn't see her. He knocked again. There wm no reply. 
Cautiously he raised the latch and went in. The light on the 
(hessing table was burning. He stared at it like a sailor watching 
A beacon. She'll be back right away, he told himself, otherwise 

the light wouldn't be on. , .. . 

He already knew, somewhere in the emptmess of his bcMies, 

in the grey, scattered ashes in his veins, that she would not come 

back. He knew it below the level of his thought, but with the 

obstinacy of fear his mind held fast, as though to a projecting 

timber that would save him from the flood, to the meaningless 

words: She will certainly come back—otherwise the light would 

not be burning ... u 

Then he discovered the emptiness of the room. The brushes 

and jars of cold cream were gonetfrom in front of the mirror; 
the door of the closet was half-open, revealing that the rose and 
pastel-coloured dresses were missmg; the closet yawned black 
and abandoned. Only her scent was still in the room, a breath 
of life, but already fainter—memory and pain lying in wait. 
Then he found the letter and wondered dully why he had missed 
it for so long—it was lying in the middle of the table. 

It was some time before he op>ened it. He knew everything 
anyway—why should he open it? Finally he slit the envelope 
with a forgotten hairpin that he found lying beside him on the 
chair. He read the letter but the words could not penetrate the 
sheath of ice around his brain; they remained dead, words out 
of a newspaper or book, accidental words that 1^ no connection 
with him. The hairpin in his hand had more life. 

He sat there quietly waiting for the p>ain and surprised that 
it did not come. There was only a dead feeling, an immense let¬ 
down, like the anxious moment before falling asleep when he had 
taken too much bromide. 

He sat thus for a long time, staring at his hands u^ich lay 
00 his knees like dead white animals, like pale insentient sea- 
monsters with five flaccid tentacles. They were no longer his. 
No part of him was any longer his; he was a strange body with 
eyes turned inward, scrutinizing a paralysis that showed no sign 
of life but an occasional quiver. 

Finally he got up and went back to his own room. He saw 
the ties lying on the table. Mechanically he got out a pair of 
adsaors and began to cut the ties into pieces methodically, strip 
by strip. He did not let the fragments faU to the floor but 
pedantically gathered them up in the hollow of his hand and 
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arranged 


realized 


uuuig lie laiQ asiae the scissors and stopped. But he foreZ 

immediately what he had done. He walked stiffly ' ® 

onH c^*. down -- - 


tinuahy rubbing his hands _ 

gesture, as though he were cold and 
vitality to warm himself. 


, ^-- vxAv., X WUI 

He remamed crouching there con- 
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Just as K«ti was throwing the last of his matches into the air 

a hand fell on his shoulder. “What's going 

He jumped and, turning, saw a imiform. “Nothii^." he stam 
mered. “ Excuse me. It's just a foolish game, nothin 

The officer scrutinised him carefully. It was not the same one 
who had arrested him at Ammers' house. Kem looked anxiously 
up at the window. Ruth was no longer to be seen. Possibly 
she had not noticed anything; it was so dark. “I re^y beg your 
pardon," he said lightly, attempting a carefree smile. "It was 
just a sort of joke. You can see for yourself no harm could come 
from it. Just a few matches, that was all. I was trying to light a 
cigarette. It wouldn’t bum properly, so I took a half-doren 
matches at once and very nearly burned my fingers." 

He laughed, waved his hand, and start^ to go on. But the 
officer kept hold of him. "Just a minute. You’re not Swiss, 
are you?’’ 

"Why do you think that?" 

"I can tell by the way you talk. Why are you lying?" 

"I'm not lying at all," Kem replied. "I was just interested 
in how you knew right away." 

The (^cer looked at him suspiciously. " Perhap>s we 

ought-" he murmured and turned on his flashlight. " Listen," 

he said suddenly, and his voice had a different ring, " do you know 
Herr Ammers?" 

"Never heard of him," Kem replied as calmly as he could. 

"Where do you live?" 

"I only got here this morning. I was just going to look for an 
inn. Could you recommend one? One that's not too expensive." 

"First of all come with me. 


There’s a formal 

^ Herr Ammers that fits you exactly 
that 


We’ll begin by looking 


Kem went al<mg. He cursed himself for not having been 
®ore alert. The officer must have stolen up behind him on 
rubber soles. For a week everything had gone well and probably 
t^t was the trouble. He had got to feeling too safe. Surrepti¬ 
tiously he glanced about for a chance to run away, but the way 
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was too short; a few minutes later they were at the policp 
station. ^ ^ 

The officer who had let him escape the first time was sitting 
at a table writing. Kern felt encouraged. “Is this the man?" 
asked the officer who had brought him in. 

The first officer gave Kem a quick glance. “Might be. I can’t 
say for sure. It was too dark.” 

“Then I'll call up Ammers. He’ll know him.” 

He went out. “My boy,” said the first officer, “I thought 
you were gone long ago. Now things are going to be tough. 
Ammers lodged a complaint.” 

“Can’t I run away again? ” Kem asked quickly. “You know 
that-” 

“Out of the question. The only way is through the ante¬ 
room over there and that’s where your friend’s standing tele¬ 
phoning. No—you’re up a creek now. And you tumbled into 
the hands of the sharpest man on our force, a fellow who’s after 
promotion.” 

“Damnation! ” 

“Yes. Particularly since you ran away once. I had to make 
a report of that at the time because I knew Ammers would be 
snooping around.” 

“Jesus!” Kem said, taking a step backward. 

“You might even say Jesus Christ,” the officer remarked. 
“It won't help you this time. You’ll get a couple of weeks.’’ 

A few minutes later Ammers came in. He had run so fast 
that he was panting. His pointed beard glistened. “ Of course,’’ 
he said, “ that's the man! As big as life, the impudent scoundrel! ” 

Kem looked at him. 

“This is one time he won’t slip through your fingers, eh?” 
Ammers asked. 

“No, this time he won’t,” the policeman agreed. 

“The mills of the gods grind slow,” Ammers declaimed 
unctuously, “but they grind exceeding fine. The jug that goes 
too often to the well will be broken.” 

“Do you know you have cancer of the liver?” Kem inter- 
mpted him. He hardly knew what he was saying or how he had 
hit upon the idea. He was suddenly raging mad, and without 
fully realizing his misfortune he concentrated all his thoughts 
automatically on a single point, to hurt Ammers in some way. 
He could not strike him, for that would increase his sentence. 

“What?” In his amazement Ammers forgot to shut his 
mouth. 
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Cancer of the liver; a typical ease." Kem saw 

Immediately he followed it 
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that his 
ID. "In 


blow had atruck home, 
a year the intolerable pain will set in. You will have a frightful 
death! Nothing to be done about it either! Nothing!" 


"Why, that 
"The milli of the gods . . . 
y? Slow, very slow!" 
"Officer." Animcrs chattered 


Kem hissed 


«« 


What 


H 


demand 


me from this individual." 

"Draw up your will," Kem snapped. "It's the one thing 
left for you to do. You'll be eaten out and rotted from the 
inside!" 

"Officer!" Ammers 


•f 


looked around wildly seeking help. 
IIB your duty to defend me from these insults." 

The first ofl^r looked at him curiously. "So far he hasn't 
insulted you," he announced," up to now he's just made a medical 
diagnosis." 

" I demand that it be put on record," Ammers screamed. 

"Just look." Kem pKimted his finger at Ammers, who shrank 
back as though it were a snake. "The leaden-grey colour of the 
skin during excitement, the yellowish eyebaJ^s—unmistakable 
symptoms. A candidate fcM" death! All you can do for him is 
to pray." 

'^Candidate for death," bawled Ammers, "put candidate for 
death in the record.” 


"Candidate for death is not an insult cither," explained the 
first officer with visible enjoyment. "You won't be able to make 
a omplaint stick on that ground. We're all candidates for death." 

"The liver rots inside your living body!" Kem saw that 
Ammers had suddenly grown p^e. He took a step forward. 
Ammerf drew back as though fleeing Satan. "At first you don't 
notice anything," Kem explained in triumphant rage. "There 
is hardly enough to make a diagnosis. But when you notice it it's 

already too late. Cancer of the liver! The slowest and most 
dreadful death there is!" 

Ammers could only stare at Kem. He made no reply. 
InimluntariJy he pressed his hand in the region of his liver. 

Now you be quiet!” snarled the second officer with sudden 
•cverity. " There’s been enough of this! Take a seat over there and 
answer our questions. How long have you been in Switzerland?" 

IC^ was arraigned next morning before the District Court. 
The judge was a stout middle-aged man with a round red face. 
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He was humane, but he could not help Kem. The law was 
clear. 

“Why didn't you report to the police after illegally crossing 
the border? “ he asked. 

“Then I’d have been put straight out of the country again,’’ 
Kem answered wearily. 

“Yes, of course you would.’’ 

“And on the other side I’d have had to report to the nearest 
police station at once if I didn’t want to break the law there. 
Then the next night they’d have brought me back to Switzer¬ 
land. And from Switzerland back to the same place again. 
Then back to Switzerland. I’d have slowly starved to death 
between the customs houses, and if I hadn’t, I’d have wandered 
forever from one police station to the other. What is there for 
us to do except break the laws? ’’ 

The judge shmgged. “I cannot help you. It is my duty to 
sentence you. The minimum punishment is fourteen days in 
prison. That is the law. We have it to protect our country from 
being flooded with refugees.’’ 

“I know.’’ 

The judge glanced at his notes. “All that I can do is to make 
a recommendation in your behalf to the Superior Court that 
you be given detention and not a prison sentence.’’ 

“Many thanks,’’ Kem said. “But it’s all one to me. I have 

no pride left.’’ 

“It is not all one by any means,’’ the judge explained with 
some vehemence. “On the contrary it is of great importance 
for full civil rights. If you are simply placed in detention then 
you will have no prison record. Perhaps that’s something you 

hadn’t thought about.’’ 

Kem looked for a while at the good-natured, unsuspectmg 
man. “Full civil rights . . .’’he said then. “ What would I do 
with them? Why I haven’t even the commonest civil rights. 
I am a shadow, a ghost, a dead man in the eyes of society. What 

have I to do with what you call full civil rights? ’’ 

The judge was silent for a while. “ But you’ll have to get papers 
of some sort,’’ he said finaUy. “Perhaps an application could 
be made through a German consulate for identification papers. 

“That was done a year ago by a Czechoslovakian court. 
The application was denied. We no longer exist so far as Germany 
is concerned. And for the rest of the world only as prey for the 

^The judge shook his head. “Hasn’t the League of Nations 
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done anything for you yet? After all there are many thousands 
of you; and you have to be allowed to exist somehow!" 

"The League of Nations has spent a couple of years debating 
whether to give us identification papers," Kem replied patiently. 
"Each cotmtry represented there is trying to dump us on some 
other country. And so in all probability it will go on for a number 
of years." 

"And meanwhile-" 

"Meanwhile—you can see for yourself!" 

"But, my God!" the judge said suddenly and helplessly 
in his soft, broad Swiss dialect. "Why, that’s a terrific problem! 
What’s to become of all of you?" 

"I don’t know. The more important thing is: What’s to 
happen to me now ? " 

The judge ran his hand over his glistening face and looked 
at Kem. "I have a son," he said, "who is just about as old as 

If I were to picture him being hunted from place to place 


you 


r no other reason than that he had been bom-’ 

"I have a father," Kem replied. "If you were to see 




He glanced out the window. The autumn sun was shining 

peacefully on an apple tree in full fruit. Out there was freedom. 
Out there was Ruth. 

"I should like to ask you a question," the judge said after a 

while. " It has no bearing on your case. But I should like to ask 

it nevertheless. Do you still believe in anything at all?" 

"Oh, yes. I believe in holy egoism! In heartlessness! In 
lies! In hardness of heart!" 

'*That’s what I feared. But what else could one expect?" 
"That isn’t all," Kem replied calmly. "I also believe in kind¬ 
ness and comradeship, in love and helpfulness. I have run into 

them more often perhaps than many people who have had an 
ea.sy time." 

The judge got up and moved heavily around his chair to face 

Kem. "It’s good to hear that," he murmured. "If I only knew 
what I could do for you! ’’ 

"Nothing." Kem said. "By this time I know something 
about the laws, too, and I have a friend who’s a specialist 

Send me to iail " 


I will hold you for examination and send your case 
higher court." 

"If it’s going to lighten the sentence, fine. But if it’ 
fo |ake longer. I’d rather go to jail." 

"It won’t take longer. I’ll see to that" 


going 
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The judge took a huge wallet out of his pocket. “There is 
only this simple form of help," he said imcertainly, taking out 
a folded bill. “It distresses me that I can do nothing more 
for you.“ 

Kem took the money. “It's the only thing that really helps 
us/’ he replied, and thought: Twenty francs I What htckl That 
will he enough to get Ruth to the border. 

Kem did not dare to write to her. It might have resulted in 
their finding out that she had been in the country for some 
time and then she might be arrested. As it was, she would 
probably just be asked to leave the country, or if luck was 
with her she might simply be released from the hospital. 

The first evening he was imhappy and restless and could 
not sleep. He saw Ruth l5dng feverish on her bed and woke up 
because he dreamed she was being buried. He crouched on the 
plank bed and remained for a long time with his arms wrapped 
around his knees. He was determined not to let this panic 
get the upper hand, but at the same time he felt that it might 
be stronger than he was. It's the night, he thought, the night 
and the night fears. Daylight fears have a reasonable basis, but 
night fears are limitless. 

He got up and walked back and forth in the little cell. He 
took long deep breaths, then he took off his coat and began 
to exercise. I mustn't lose control of my nerves, he thought, 
otherwise I'm licked. I must stay well. He began a series of 
bending and twisting exercises and gradually succeeded in 
concentrating his attention on his body. Then came the memory 
of the evening at the police station in Vieima and the student 
who had given him boxing lessons. He smiled wryly. If it hadn t 
been for him, he thought, I wouldn’t have behaved tow^(k 
Ammers as I did to-day. If it hadn’t been for him ^d if it 
hadn’t been for Steiner . . . If it hadn’t been for this whole 
tough life. I want it to make me tough, tew, but not to knock 
me out. I’ll defend myself. He began to strike out with his fiste, 
moving lightly on his feet; he threw a long right into the d^k- 
ness with the whole weight of his body behind it, right, left, a 
couple of quick uppercuts, and suddenly the ghostly figure o 

the white-bearded, cancer-stricken Ammers gleam^ 
of him, and the fight took on pith and moment. He hit hm 
about the head and ears with short hooks and terrific straig 
punches, he smashed two devastating blows to the he^, femow 
by a pitiless punch to the solar plexus, and it seemed to him 
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to the floor 


that wasn 



heard Ammers fall groaning 
enough. Panting with excitement, he made the shadow of 
his enemy get up again and again, and systematically beat him 
to bits, saving for the end, as a particulv refinement, a couple 
of pow«^ul hooks to the liver. When morning came he was so 
worn out and tired that he fell on the bed and went to sleep 
iminediately, with the night fears safely behind him. 

TVo days later Dr. Beer came into his cell. Kern leaped to 
his feet. "How is she?" 

"All right; everything normal 

Kem gave a sigh of relief. "How did you know I was here?" 

"That was easy. You stopped ccming to see me. So you 
had to be heie." 

"That’s right. Does she know?" 

"Yes. When you didn’t make an appearance yesterday 
evening in your role of Prometheus she moved heaven and earth 
to get m touch with me. An hour later we knew definitely. By 
the way, that trick with the matches was a crary idea." 

"Yes, so it was. Sometimes you think you’re very smart and 
then you make the silliest mistakes. For the moment I’ve been 
sentenced to fourteen days, but probably I’ll be out in twelve 
da]^. Will she be well by then? " □ 

"No. At least not well enough to travel. I think we should 
leave her in the hospital as long as possible." 

"Of course." Kem thought a moment. "In that case I’ll 
just have to wait for her in Geneva. Anyway I couldn’t take 
her with me. I’ll be deported of course." 

Boer drew a letter from his pocket. "Here, I brought you 
something." 

Kem eagerly snatched the envelope, but then he put it in 
his pocket. 

"You can go right ahead and read it now," Beer said. "I 
have time." 






read 


Then 111 go back to the hospital now. I'll tell her definitely 
that I have seen you. Do you want to give me something to 

’ Beer took a fotmtain pen and writing paper out 
of his coat pocket. "I brought these for you." 

Thanks. Thanks a loti" Kem hurriedly wrote a letter: 
He was all right, Ruth must get well quickly. If he were deported 
nrst be would wait for her in Geneva. Every day at twelve o’clock 
m front of the Post Ofl&ce. Beer would rive her all th<* dp+ailc 
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He put the twenty-franc note the judge had given him in the 
envelope and sealed it. “Here.” 

Don’t you want to read her letter first?” Beer asked. 

No, not yet. Not so quickly. I have nothing else to do all 
day.” 

Beer gave him a startled look. Then he put the letter in his 
pocket. “All right, I’ll come to see you again in a couple of 
days.” 

“You’ll be sure to?” 


i i 


Beer laughed. “Why not?” 

ifes, you’re right. Now everything is settled, at least in these 
circumstances. In the next twelve days nothing can happen. 
No surprises. That’s really a comforting thought.” 

When Beer had gone Kem took Ruth’s letter in his hands. 
So light, he thought, a scrap of paper and a few lines of writing 
—and yet what happiness! 

He laid the letter on the edge of his bunk and took his exercises. 
He knocked Ammers down again and this time gaye him a 
couple of foul blows to the kidneys. “We won’t let it get us 
down,” he said to the letter, and with a beautiful straight right 
to the beard sent Ammers crashing to the floor again. He rested 
for a moment and continued his conversation with the letter. 
Not until afternoon when the light was beginning to fail did 
he open it and read the first lines. Each hour he read a little 
farther. By evening he had come to the signature. He saw 
Ruth’s trembling apprehension, her love and bravery. He 
sprang up and went to work on Ammers again. This battle, 
to be honest, was a little lacking in sportsmanship. Ammers 
received cuffs on the ear, kicks, and finally his white beard was 

tom out by the roots. 

* • • • • 

Steiner had packed his things. He wanted to get to France. 
It had become dangerous in Austria and the Anschluss with 
Germany was only a matter of time. Besides, the Prater and 
Director Potzloch’s enterprise were preparing for their long 

w^intcr sleep. 

Potzloch took Steiner by the hand. “We travelling people 
are used to partings. Somewhere or other we always meet 

again. ’ ’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Well then!” Potzloch made a grab for his-glasses, 
good winter. I hate farewell scenes.” 

“So do I,” Steiner replied. 


ti 


Have a 
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"Do you know," Potxloch blinked, "it’s simply a matter of 
routine. After you’ve seen as many people come and go as I 
have, it all ends by being a matter of routine. As if you were 
going from the rifle galkrv to the carrousel." 

"A fine simile! From the rifle gaUery to carrousel—and from 
carrousel back again to rifle gallery. It's a magnificent simile." 

Potxloch grinned at the flattery. "Between us, Steiner, do 
you know what the most terrible thing in the world is? In 
strict confidence it’s this: in the end everything gets to be a 

matter of routine." He jammed his glasses back on his nose. 
"Even the so<alled ecstasies." 

"Even war," Steiner said. 

"Even pain. Even death. I know a man who has had four 
wiv-rt die in the last ten years. Now he has a fifth and she’s 

getting sick. I don’t need to tell you he’s looking around for a 
sixth. All a matter of routine.” 


"Only not your own death." 

Pottloch dismissed the thought with a wave. "You never 

really believe in that, Steiner. Not even in time of war; otherwise 

there wouldn’t be any wars. Each man thinks he’ll be the one 
to get by. Am I right?" 

He cocked his head on one side and looked at Steiner. Steiner 
n^ded in amusement. Potzloch extended his hand again. 

Well, so long. I’ve got to rush over to the rifle gallery and see 
whether they're packing the silver service properly." 

So long. For my part I’ll go over to the carrousel again." 
Potrloch grinned and bustled away. 


Steiner wmt to the wagon. The dry leaves rustled under 
mi feet. Night hung silent and indifferent over the forest. 
From the rifle gallery came the ringing sound of hammers. A few 
untems swung in the partially dismantled carrousel 
Steiner was about to say good-bye to LUo. She was going to 

^ 1 identification papers and permit to work 

OTly valid m Austria. She would not have gone with him 

^ If It had been possible. She and Steiner were comrades of 

^tiny. whom the winds of the times had blown together— 
Ann this they both knew. 

ihfTn^lS " As he entered 

»ne tmed around. A letter came for you,” she said. 

postmark. " From 

Switzerland. I eoe« it s from our kid." He tore open the 


^css 11 s irom our iuu. ne tore ooen 

envelope and read -. open 
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‘‘What’s the matter with her?” Lilo asked. 

‘‘Inflammation of the lungs. But apparently not serious 
They’re in Murten. The kid makes fire signals to her every 
evening in front of the hospital. Perhaps I’ll run into them if I 
go through Switzerland.” 

Steiner stuck the letter in his breast pocket. ‘‘I hope the 

kids knows how to arrange things so they can get together 
afterwards.” 

‘‘He will know how to arrange it,” Lilo said. ‘‘He has learned 
much.” 

‘‘Yes, but just the same ...” 

Steiner wanted to explain to Lilo that it would be hard for 
Kem when Ruth was taken out of the hospital and escorted to 
the border. But then he reflected that they themselves were 
seeing each other for the last time that evening—and that it 
would be better not to talk about two people who hoped to 
stay together or at least see each other again. 

He went to the window and looked out. In the light of carbide 
lamps workmen in the midway were packing the swans, horses 
and giraffes from the carrousel into grey sacks. The animals 
stood and lay around on the ground as though a bomb had 
suddenly shattered their happy communal life. In one of the 
detached gondolas two workmen were sitting and drinking beer 
out of bottles. They had thrown their jackets and caps over the 
antlers of a white stag that was leaning against a chest with 
its legs stretched wide apart as though transfixed in eternal flight. 

‘‘Come,” Lilo said behind him, ‘‘supper is ready. I have 
made piroshki for you.” 

Steiner turned and put his arm around her shoulders. 
‘‘Supper,” he said, ‘‘piroshki. For us roving devils simply eating 
together almost takes the place of home and country, doesn't it? ” 

‘‘There is something else. But you don't know anything about 
it.” She paused an instant. ‘‘You don’t know anything about 
it because you cannot weep and you do not understand what 
it means to be sad together.” 

‘‘You’re right. That’s something I don’t know,” Steiner said. 
‘‘We weren’t often sad, Lilo.” 

‘‘No. Not you. You are savage or indifferent or you laugh 
or you are what you caU brave. It isn’t really brave.” 

‘‘Then what is it, Lilo?” 

‘‘It’s the fear of giving way to your feelings. Fear of tears, 
fear of not being a man. In Russia men could weep and still 
be men and still be brave. You have never opened your heart. 
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•*No/* Steiner said. 

“For what are you waiting?" 

**1 doo't know. I don't want to know, either." 

Lik> watched him attentivelv. "Come and eat," she said 
presently. " I shall give you In^ead and salt to take with you as 
we do in Russia, and I shall bless you before you go, O restlessness 
that cannot flow. Perhaps you’U laugh at that." 

"No." 


She pot the dish of piroshki on the table. 

"Sit down with me, Lilo." 

She shook her head. "To-day you eat alone. I shall wait od 
you and hand you what you eat. It is your last meal." 

She remain^ standing and handed him the piroshki, the 
bread, the meat and the pickles. She watched him as he ate and 
silently she prepared his tea. She moved lithely about the little 
wagon with kmg steps, like a ptanther that has grown accustomed 
to a too-naiTow cage. Her slender bronze hands cut the meat 
for him, and her face had a composed and enigmatic expression; 
to Steiner she appeared suddenly like an Old Testament figure. 

He had traded his knapsack for a bag since he had secured a 
passport. He opened the door of the wagon, went down the steps 
and left the bag outside. Then he came back. 

Lih> WAS standing by the table leaning on one hand. Her 
eyes murored a blind emptiness as though they saw nothing 
^ ^^*he ^^were already alone. Steiner went up to her. 

She nnoved and looked at him. The expression in her eyes 
changed. " It’s hard to go away," Steiner said. 

She nodded and put her arm around his neck. "I shall be 
really alone without you." 

**Where are you going to go?" 

"I don't know yet." 

^ •Afe in Austria. Even if it becomes German." 

Y fs. 


Sl^ looked at him earnestly, 
brilliant. 


Her eyes were very deep and 


Too bad, Lilo," Steiner murmured. 

"Yes." 

**You know why?" 

^ know, and you know about me too." 

^ looking at each other. "It's strange," Steiner 

n time and a bit of life that stands between 

us. We have everything else." 


2 I 8 
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Lilo answered 





all time 


Steiner nodded. LiJo framed his face with her hands and so 
a few words in Russia. Then she gave him a piece of br 
amd wnw salt. “Eat it when you are gone. It is to bring ^ 
bread without sorrow in foreign lands. Now go." 

Steiner was going to kiss her. But when he looked at her 
forbore to do it. “Go now," she said softly. 

He walked into the forest. After a while he turned around 

Jne city of tents was swaUowed in night, and there was nothing 

there but the immense whispering darkness and the bright 

rectangle of a distant open door and a tiny figure that did not 
wave. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Court 


«• 


•« 


the end of two weeks Kero was arraigned again in the District 
The heavy nian with the apple face looked at him 

unhappily. "I have bad news for you, Herr Kem-” 

Kem braced himself. Four weeks, he thought. I hope it won’t 
be more than four weeks. If it’s necessary Beer will certainly 
be able to keep Ruth in the hospital that long. 

*‘The appeal in your behalf to the higher court has been 
denied. You had been in Switzerland too long. Your action 
could DO longer be considered as arising from a state of distress. 
Besides, there was the affair with the policeman. You have been 
sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment.” 

Fourteen days more?” 

No. Fourteen days in all. Your detenticm for examination 
is counted in.” * 

Kem took a deep breath. "And so I can be released to-day? ” 
"Yes. All you have to do is remember you spent the time 
in prison and not in detention. The only bad feature is that 
now you have a prison record.” 

"Ill be able to stand that.” 

The judge looked at him. "It would have been better if 
your name hadn’t been put in the prison record. But there was 
no way to help it.” 

Will I be deported to-day? ” Kem asked. 

Yes. By way of Basle.” 

By way of Basle? To Germany?” Kem gave a lightning 

glance around the room. He was prepared to leap out the 

window immediately and flee. He had heard once or twice of 

^migrfes being deported to Germany. Most of them had been 

f^fugecs who had come directly from Germany. 

The window was open and the courtroom was on the ground 

floor. Outside the sun was shining. Outside the branches of the 

^>ple tree were swaying in the wind, and beyond was a hedge 

over which oivc could leap, and beyond it was freedom. 

The judge shook his head. "You will be taken to France, 

^t to G«many. Basle is on both our German and French 
borders.” 


• « 


«f 
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the border 


Mo, unfortunately that won't d( 

We have express orders about that. Geneva is much fithCT 
Kem was silent for a moment. ‘ 


n 


it 


France? " 
ctlv certain 


Is it certain that I shall be 


Ls no one who is arrested here without papers sent to 
Germany? ” 

"No one so far as I know. The only place that might happen 
would be in the border cities. But I have heard practically 
nothing about it even there," 

" It’s certain that a woman would not be sent back to Germany 
then? " 

"Certainly not. At all events I wouldn’t do it. Why do you 
ask?" 

"For no special reason. It’s just that I’ve occasionally run 
into women on the road who had no papers. Everything is even 
harder for them. That’s why I asked." 

The judge took a document from among his papers and 
showed it to Kem. "Here is the order for your deportation. 
Do you believe now that you’ll be taken to France?” 

"Yes." 

Tlie judge laid the paper back in his portfolio. "Your train 
leaves in two hours." 

"And it’s quite impossible to be taken to Geneva?" 

"Quite. Refugees cost us a great deal in railroad tickets. 
There is a strict regulation that they must be sent to the nearest 
border. I really can’t help you there." 

"If I were to pay for the trip myself could I be taken to 
Geneva?" 

"Yes. That would be possible. Do you want to do it?” 

"No, I haven't enough money to do that. It was just a 
question.” 

"Don’t ask too many questions," the judge said. "Actuary 
you ought to pay your fare to Basie if you have money with 
you. I have refrained from inquiring." He stood up. “Good-bye. 
I wish you the best of luck and I hope you will get along w 
France! And I hope, too, things will be different before long.” 

" Yes, perhaps. Otherwise we might just as well hang ourselves 
right now. 

Kern had no further opportunity to communicate with Ru^- 
Beer had been there on the orevious dav and had told him she 
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mutt tUy in the ho^tal about a week longer. He decided to 
write him immediately trom the French border. He was sure 
DOW of the most important thing—^that in no case would Ruth 
be tent to Gennany. And that if she had money for the trip 
dkc oould be taken to Geneva. 

Promptly at the end of two hours a detective in plain clothes 
came to get him. They walked to the station, Kem carrying his 
bag. Beer had got it for him the day before and brought it to 
him. 

They passed an hm. The windows of the dining-room, which 
was on the ground floor, stood wide open. A group of zither 
players were ^ying a slow country waltz and a male chorus 
was dnging. Beside the window two singers in alpine costume 
were vodelling. Their arms were around each other’s shoulders 
and they were swaying back and forth in time to the music. 
The detective stopp^. One of the yodellcrs, the tenor, broke off. 
” Wiere’ve you been all this time. Max?" he asked. “Everyone's 
here waiting.” 

“On duty,” the detective replied. 

The yod^er eyed Kem with contempt. “What offall” he 
growled in a sudden deep voice. “Then our quartet’s shot to 
hell for this evening? ” _ 

"Not a hit of it. I'll be back in twenty minutes.” 

“Are you sure?” 

"Yes, sure.” 

“Good. We’ve got to get that double yodel right to-night 
understand. Don’t catch cold.” 

“I won’t.” 


They walked on. “Then you’re not going to ride to the 
border?” Kem asked after a time. 

"No. We have a new patent device for you.” 

amyed at the station. The detective found the conductor 
w the tram. “Here he is,” he announced and piomted to 
Kot, Then he gave the conductor the order of deportation. 

Have a good trip, sir,” he said, suddenly very pohte, and 
stamped off. 

“CoTT>e with me.” 



The Unle cabin contained nothing but a wooden bench. B 

pushed ^ bag under it on the floor. The conductor closed 
<wor and locked it from the outside. ' 
out in Basle.” 


There! They 
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tK off along the dimly lighted platform. Kern looked 

u''® caboose. He tried cautiously to s« 

whether he could squeeze his way through it. It wouldn't work^ 

the wmdow was too narrow. A few minutes later the train 

puUed out. The bnght wa iting-rooms sUd past with their emotJ 

tables and their blank senseless lights. The stationmaster wkh 

his red cap, was left behind in the darkness. A few crooked 

streets glided by, a parking lot with waiting automobiles, a small 

caK in which a few people were playing cards—then the city had 
disappeared. ^ 

Kern sat down on the wooden bench. He put his feet on his 
bag. He pressed them close together and looked out of the 
window. The night outside was dark and unknown and windy 
and suddenly he felt very miserable. * 

In Basle he was fetched by a policeman and taken to the 
customs house. He was given supper. Then an officer took 
him by street-car to Burgfelden. In the darkness they went by 
a Jewish cemetery. Then they passed a brickyard and turned off 
from the main road. After some time the officer stopped. "Go 
on from here—straight ahead." Kern went on. He knew just 
about where he was and he walked in the direction of St. Louis. 

He made no attempt to hide himself; it didn't matter if he were 
arrested immediately. 

He had made a mistake in the direction. It was almost morning 
when he arrived in St. Louis. He reported immediately to the 
French police and explained that he had been put across the 
border from Basle the night before. He had to avoid being put 
in prison. And he could only do that by reporting each day to 
the police or to the customs officials. In that way he was not 
subject to any punishment and could only be sent back. 

The police held him in detention during the day. In the 
evening they sent him to the border customs house. 

There were two customs men there. One was sitting at a table 
writing. The other was sprawled on a bench beside the stove. 
He was smoking cigarettes of heavy Algerian tobacco, and he 
glanced at Kem from time to time. 

"What have you got in your bag there?" he asked after a 
while. 


"A few things that belong to me. 

a • 1 . . t ff 


pf 


"Open it up! 

Kem raised the top. The customs man got up and strolled 
over indifferently. Then he bent over the bag with a show of 
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interest. “Toilet water, soap, perfume! Sec here, did you bring 
these things with 3^0 from Switzerland?” 

Of course/’ 

You’re not going to pretend you need all this yourself—for 
your own perso^ use? ” 

No. I have been peddling it.” 

Then you'll have to pay duty,” the customs man announced. 
”Empty it out! Now this rubbish”—^hc pointed to the needles, 
ritoeUoes and other small things—"I’ll let pass." 

Kem thought he was dreaming. " Pay duty? ” he asked. ” You 
want me to pay duty?” 

"Why naturally! You're no diplomatic courier, are you? Or 
did you think I wanted to buy these bottles? You have brought 
dutiable goods into France. Come on, dump it out!” 

The customs man reached for the list of tariffs and pulled 
up the scales. 

have no mon^,” Kem said. 

Jo money?” The customs man stuck his hands in his 
pockets and rocked back and forth from the knees. "All right, 
then, we'll just confiscate your things. Hand them over!” 

Kem remained crouching on the floor and held on to his bag. 
”I did not enter France voluntarily,” he said. " I reported when 
I got here in order to get back into Switzerland. I don't have 
to pay any duty.” 

hw! Are you trying to teach me what's what?” 

'‘Leave the youngster alone, Francois,” said the customs man 
who was writing at the table. 

"I wouldn't think of it! A hoche who knows all about every¬ 
thing. Just like the rest of that crowd over there. Come on, 
out with those bottles!” 

"I’m no bocMe,” Kem said. 

At that moment a third customs man came in. Kem saw he 
was of a higher rank than the other two. ‘ 
here?” he asked curtly. 

The customs man explained what was happening 

inspector examined Kem. "Did you report to the police 
once? ” he asked. 


What 


The 


$9 
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Yes 


99 


And you want to go back to Switzerland? ” 

"Yes. That's why I’m here.” 

The inspector thought for a moment. "Then it's not his 
ault, he decid^. " He's no smuggler. He was smuggled in 
himself. Send him back and make an end of it.” 
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He left the room. “Look here, Francois,“ said the customs 
man at the table, “what’s the idea of always getting so excited? 
It’s bad for your blood pressure.’’ 

Francois made no reply. He stared angrily at Kem. Kern 
stared back. It occurred to him suddenly that he had spoken 
French and had understood French, and he silently blessed the 
Russian professor in the prison in Vienna. 


Next morning he was in Basle again. Now he changed his 
tactics a little. He did not go to the police immediately. Not 
niuch could happen to him if he stayed in Basle for the day and 
did not report until evening, and for Basle he had Binder's list of 
addresses. It was, to be sure, more overrun with dmigrdes than 

any other place in Switzerland, but he determined nevertheless 
to try to make some money. 

He began with the clergymen. It was fairly certain they 
would not denounce him. The first one immediately threw him 
out; the second gave him a sandwich; the third five francs. He 
went on working and luck was with him—by noon he had earned 
seventeen francs. He made an especial effort to get rid of the 
last of his perfume and toilet water in case he should meet 
Francois again. That was hard, to do in the case of the clergy 
—but he had some luck at the other addresses. During the 
afternoon he earned twenty-eight francs. He went into a 
Catholic church. It stood open and it was the safest place to 
rest. He had gone two nights without .sleep. 

The church was dim and empty. It smelled of incense and 
candles. Kem sat down in one of the pews and wrote a letter 
to Dr. Beer. He enclosed a letter for Ruth and money for her. 
Then he sealed the envelope and put it in his pocket. He felt 
very tired. Slowly he slipped forward on to the prayer bench 
and rested his head on the rail. He only wanted to rest for a 
moment; but he fell asleep. When he woke up he had no idea 
where he was. He blinked his eyes in the feeble red glow of the 
eternal light, and gradually regained his bearings. At the sound 
of footsteps he was suddenly wide awake. 

A priest in black robes was coming slowly down the middle 
aisle. He stopped beside Kem and looked at him. Kem prudently 
folded his hands. 

“I had no wish to disturb you,’’ said the priest. 

“I was just about to go,’’ Kem replied. 

“I saw you from the sacristy. You have been here for two 
hours. Were you praying for something in particular?” 
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**¥«•, indeed/* Kem said, somewhat surprised but recovering 
himself quickly. 

**You’re not a resident of this place?*' The priest looked at 
Kern's bag. 

"No." Kem looked at him. The priest’s appearance inspired 
conhdence. "I'm a refugee. To-night I must cross the border. 

In that bag I have the things I sell." 

He had one bottle of toilet water left over from his afternoon’s 
work, and he was suddenly possessed with Jhe fantastic idea 
of selling it to the priest in the church. It was most improbable; 
but ^ was used to im(MX>bable occurrences. "Toilet water,’* 
he said, "very good, very cheap. I am just selling the last of it." 

He started to open his bag. 

Tl^ priest restrained him. "Let it be. I believe you. We 
won’t imitate the money-changers in the temple. It pleases me 
that you have prayed here fio long. Come with me into the 
aacristy. We have a little fund for the faithful vdio are in need." 

Kem was given ten francs. He was a little ashamed but not " 
for long. It meant fare for part of the way to Paris, for him 
and Ruth. My run of bad luck aeems to have stopped, he thought. 
He went back into the church and actually did pray this time. 
He didn't know exactly to whom. He himself was a Protestant, •* 
hK father Vas a Jew, and he was kneeling in a Catholic church 
—but he thought that in these times there would probably be 
a good deal of confusion in Heaven too, and he assumed that 
prayer would find the right path. 


That evening he took the train to Geneva. He suddenly had 

a feeling that Ruth might have been released from the hospital 

^as expected. He arrived in the morning, checked 

his b^ at the station and went to the police. He explained to 

M oftw that he had just been deported from France. Since he 

his order of deportation from Switzerland with him and 

Jince It w-as only a couple of days old, they believed him, kept 

him for tl^ day, and that evening put him across the border in 
the direction of Coligny. 

He at once reported to the French customs. "Go inside,** 

»Aia a sleepy official. "There’s someone else there now. We'll 
•end you back about four o'clock," 

Kem went into the customs house. "Vosrtl" he said 


anriazemen 


. " What brings you 

ahrugged his shoukiers 
Swiss border.’^ 
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Smce then? ^ Smce they took you to the station in Lucerne?" 
Smce then. Voert looked ill woe !_•_ 1 • ^ 


can't 


luoKea m. JHle was thin and 
like grey paper. “ I’ve had a ^-' - ’ ■ • ■ 

succeed in getting into jail, ojcsiues, tne nignts are alrM^i 
geHing so cold I can't go on much longer ” ^ 

Kern sat do_wn beside him. "I was in prison." he said "and 

I m happy to be out again. That’s the way life is " ’ “ 

A policeman brought them bread and red wine Thev ate 
Md went to sleep immediately on a bench. At fourVclock 
m the morning they were awakened and taken to the border 

of ro'Td'?'’ gleamed palely at the edge 

Vogt shivered from the cold. Kern took off his sweater. "Here 

put this on. I’m not cold." ’ 

"Are you sure you're not?" 

"Yes." 


the sweater. Just for a couple of hours until the sun comes up.” 

A little way from Geneva they parted. Vogt was planning to 

get deeper mto Switzerland, by way of Lausanne. As long as he 

was near the border they simply sent him back and he couldn’t 
count on getting into jail. 

“Keep the sweater," Kern said. 

"That’s out of the question. Something like this is a fortune.” 

. . ^ have another one. A present from a priest in the Vienn 
jail. In the baggage room in Geneva." 

"Is that true?” 

course. It s a blue sweater with a red band. Now do you 
believe me?" 

Vogt smiled. He drew a small book out of his pocket. "Take 
this in exchange." 

It was Holderlin s poems. " That will be much harder for you 
to get along without," Kern said. 

"Not at all. I know most of them by heart." ^ 

Kem went into Geneva. For two hours he slept in a church 

and at twelve o'clock he was standing in front of the Main 

Post Office. He knew Ruth couldn't possibly be there so soon, 

but nevertheless he waited until two. Then he consulted Binder’s 

list of addresses. Once more his luck was good. By evening he 

had earned seventeen francs and thereupon he went to the 
police. 

It was Saturday night and noisy. At eleven o’clock two drunks 
were brought in; they immediately vomited all over the place 
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And then began to sing. Toward one o’clock there were five of 
them. 

At two Vogt was brought in. 

“It must be a jinx," he said in a melancholy voice. “But 
never mind, at least we're together." 

An hour later they were taken out. The night was cold. The 
•tart twinkled and looked very far off. The half>moon was as 
brtfht as molten metal. 

The policeman stopped. " Y'ou turn to the right here, then-" 

"I Imow," Kem mterrupted him. “I know this road well." 
“Good luck thcnl" 

They walked on across the narrow strip of no man's land 
bet«reen border and border. 


Contrary to their expectations, they were not sent back that 
night but taken to the prefecture. There a dep>osition was taken 
dcnvn and they were fed. The following night they were deported 
again. 

It was windy and overcast. Vogt was very tired. He scarcely 
•poke and teemed almost resady to give up. When they had 
gone a way beyond the border they rested in a haystack. Vogt 
•tent until morning like a dead man. 

He woke up at the sun was ri.sing. He did not stir, he simply 
opened his eyes. There was something strangely moving for 
Kem about this slender, motionless figure under the thin over¬ 
coat, this bit of humanity with its great, calm, wide-open eyes. 

They were lying on a gentle slope from which they could 
took out at the city and Lake Leman, bathed in the morning 
light. Smoke from the chimneys of the houses was rising into 
the clear air, awakening memories of warmth, security, beds 
and breakfast. The sun sparkled on the wrinkled surface of the 
Lake. Vogt quietly watched as the thin drifting mists were 
sucked up by the sun and vanished, and the white massif of 
Mont Blanc slowly emerged from behind tattered clouds, gleaming 
like the bright walls of a lofty heavenly Jerusalem. 

Toward nine they started on. They came to Geneva and 
took the road along the Lake. After a 
"Just look at that!" he said. 

" WTiat ? ” 


while Vogt stopped 


Vogt pointed to a palatial building standing in a large park. 
The vast edifice shone in the sun like a stronghold of security 
•lyl well-ordered life. The magnificent park was resplendent 
with the red and gold of autunm foliage. Automobiles were 
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parked in long rows in the broad entrance court, and crowds 
of contented people were walking in and out. 

**Marvellous!” Kern said. “Looks as if the Emneror nf 
Switzerland lived here.” 

“Don’t you know what that is?” 

Kem shook his head. 

“That's the Palace of the League of Nations,” Vogt said in 

a voice tinged with sorrow and irony. 

Kem looked at him in amazement. 

Vogt nodded. “That’s the place where our fate has been 
debated for years. Whether we are to be given identification 
papers and made human beings again or not.” 

An open Cadillac pulled out of the row of cars and glided 
toward the exit. A number ©f elegantly dressed young people 
were in it, among them a girl in a mink coat. She laughed and 
waved to a second car, making an engagement to lunch beside 
the Lake. 

“Yes,” Vogt said presently. “Do you understand now why 
it takes so long?” 

“Yes,” Kem replied. 

“Hopeless, isn’t it?” 

Kem shmgged his shoulders. “ I don’t think those people are 
in any great hurry.” 

A doorman approached and suspiciously examined Kem and 
Vogt. “Are you looking for someone?” 

Kem shook his head. 

“Then what do you want?” the doorman asked. 

Vogt looked at Kem. A weary spark of humour gleamed in 
his eyes. “Nothing,” he said to the doorman. “We're just 
tourists. Simple pilgrims on God’s earth.” 

“In that case it would be better for you to move on,” said 
the doorman, thinking of crackpot anarchists. 

“Yes,” Vogt said. “Probably that would be better.” 

They went along the Rue de Mont Blanc looking in the shop 
windows. Vogt stopped in front of a jewellery store. “I’U say 
good-bye here.” 

“Where are you going now?” Kem asked. 

“Not far. I’m going into this store.” 

Kem did not imderstand; he looked through the plate glass 
at the display of diamonds, mbies, and emeralds arranged on 

grey velvet. 

“ I don’t think you’ll have any luck,” he said. “ It’s well known 
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that fewellers are hard-hearted. Perhaps because they constantly 
aaaodate with stcMies. They never give anything." 

" I don't expect them to. I'm just going to steal something.'* 
"WTiat?" Kcm looked doubtfully at Vo^. "Are you serious? 
Voa won't get away with it in your condition." 

"I don't expect to. That's why I'm doing it." 

"I don't understand," Kem said. 

" You'll understand in a minute. I've thought it over carefully. 
It's my one chance of getting through the winter. I’ll get at 
least a couple of numths for this. I have no choice. I’m in 
pretty bad shape. Another few weeks of the border would 
hnish me. 1 must do it." 

"But——" Kcm began. 

"I know everything that you’re going to say." Vogt’s face 
sagged suddenly as though the threads that had held it 

together had been tom. " I can't go on-” he murmured. 

"Good-bye.” 

Kem saw it was useless to say anything more. He pressed 
Vogt’s limp hand. "I hope you’ll get well soon." ® 

"Yes, I hope so. The prison here is all right." 

Vogt wait<^ until Kem had gone some distance and then 
enterwl the shop. Kem stopped at the comer and watched the 
entrance, pretending that he was waiting for a trolley. After a 
while he saw a young man dash out of the store^and presently 

return with a policeman. I hope he gets some rest now, he 
thought as he went on. 


A short distance outside Vienna, Steiner got a lift _ 

taken as far ^ the border. He did not want to take the cl 

of showing his passport to the Austrian customs officials ai 

he got out before they reached the border and went the 

^ the way on foot. About ten o'clock in the evening he pres 

hmsclf at the customs office and reported that he had 
been sent out of Switzerland. 



^ customs man with a Franz Josef 
beard. ^ ® je used to that. We'll send you back early to-morrow 
rowing. Find a seat for yourself somewhere." 

down outside in frcMit of the customs house and 
^wcd. It was peaceful. The customs man on duty was dozing. 

ly occ^onally a car came by. About an hour later the man 
with the beard stepped out. ‘ 

you an Austrian?" 


Tell me," he asked Steiner, "are 
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Steiner was immediately alarmed. He had sewed his passport 
into his hat. “ What makes you think that? ” he inquired casually 
“If I were an Austrian I wouldn’t be a refugee, would I?" ^ 

The customs man struck his forehead with the flat of his hand 
so that his silvery beard shook. “Of course! Of course! The 
things a fellow forgets! I only asked you because I thought if 
you were an Austrian you might be able to play tarots." 

“I can play tarots. I learned it as a youngster during the 
war. For a time I was in an Austrian division." 

“Splendid! Splendid!" The Emperor Franz Josef slapped 
Steiner on the shoulder. "Why you're almost a fellow country¬ 
man. How about it? Will you join us? We need just one 
extra." 

“Of course." 

They went inside. An hour later Steiner had won seven 
schillings. He didn't play in the manner of Fred the cardsharp— 
he played honestly. But he played so much better than the 
customs men that he always won whenever his hand was any 
good at all. 

At eleven o’clock they ate together. The customs men said 
it was their breakfast; they were on duty until eight o'clock in 
the morning. The breakfast was abundant and good. Afterwards 
they went on playing. Steiner got a good hand. The Austrian 
customs men played against him with the courage of desperation. 
By eight o’clock they were calling each other by their first names. 
By three o’clock they were saying ‘'du.” By four o’clock they 
knew each other so well that phrases such as “son of a bitch," 
“sprig of Satan," “horse’s ass" no longer counted as insults 
but were spontaneous expressions of amazement, admiration 
and affection. 

At five o’clock the customs man on duty came in. “Children, 
it’s high time to get Josef across the border." 

There was silence all around. All eyes were turned towards 
the money that lay in front of Steiner. The Emperor Franz 
Josef was the first to speak. “What’s won is won," he said 
resignedly. “He’s rooked us for fair. Now he goes off like an 
autumn swallow, the bastard!" 

“I had good cards," Steiner replied. “Damned good cards." 

“That’s just it!" the Emperor Franz Josef said in a melancholy 
voice. “You had good cards. To-morrow perhaps we will have 
good cards. But then you won’t be here any more. There’s 
injustice in it somewhere." 

“That's right. But where will you find justice, brother?" 
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"Justice among card players lies in the fact that the dinner 
must give a chan^ for revenge. Then if he wins again there’s 

nothing you can do about it. But this way-’’ The Emperor 

Franz Josef raised his hands despairingly. "There’s something 
unsatiilactory about this.’’ 

"But, chilim,’* Steiner said, "if that’s all that’s bothering 
you! You put me across the border, to-morrow evening the 
Swiss will put me back again—and I’ll give you your chance.’’ 

The Elmperor Franz Josef clapped his hands resoundingly. 

"That’s the very thing!’’ he shouted in relief. "We couldn’t 
propose it to you ourselves, you know. Because we’re officers of 
the State. It’s all right for us to play cards with you. That’s not 
forbidden. But we must not encourage you to recross the border. 
If you come of your own accord that’s something else again.’’ 

* rU come," Steiner said. " You can count on it." 


He rrporfed at the Swriss border station and said he wanted 

to |o back to Austria that night. Tliey did not send him to the 

police station but kept him there. It was Sunday. Right next 

to the customs building was a small inn. There was a lot going 

on that afternoon; but in the evening after eight o’clock it 
quieted down. 

A few customs men who were having their vacation sat 

around in the main room. They had visited their friends and 

now they began to play jass. Before Steiner realized what was 
happening he was in the game. 

T^ Swiss were wonderful players. They had iron nerve 

and enormous luck. By ten o'clock they had taken eight francs 

away frorn Steiner; around midnight he had made up five. But 

at two o’clock when the restaurant was closed he had lost 
thirteen francs. 


The Swiss treated him to a couple of large glasses of brandy. 

He needed them, for the night was cold and he had to wade 
acrois the Rhine. 


On the far side he caught sight of a dark shape against the 

a Emperor Franz Josef. The moon was behind 

nis head like a saint’s halo. 


Steiner dried himself. His teeth were chattering. He drank 
Je rem a^er of the brandy the Swiss had given him and got 

Then he approached the lonesome figure. 

^Tiere have you been ? " Franz Josef greeted him. " IVe been 
waiting for you since one o’clock. We thought you might lose 
your way and so I’ve been standing here." 
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Steiner laughed. “The Swiss held me up." 

Well, hurry up now! We've only got two-and-a-haJf hours 
left." 

The battle began at once. At five o’clock it was still undecided- 
the Austrians happened to have held good cards. The Emperor 

Franz Josef threw his hand on the table. “What a break now 
of all times!" 

He put on his coat and fastened the buckle of his sword. 
Come along, pall There’s nothing for it. Duty is duty. We'li 
have to put you across the border." 

He and Steiner walked toward the border. Franz Josef was 
smoking a fragrant Nigeria cigarette. “Do you know," he said 
after a while, “I have a feeling the Swiss are especially on the 
look-out to-night. They’re waiting for you to come across 
don’t you think?" 

“Quite possibly," Steiner replied. 

“ Maybe it would be wiser to send you back to-morrow night. 
Then they’d think you’d got by us and would not be so much 
on the alert." 

“That’s reasonable." 


Franz Josef stopped. “Look over there I Something gleamed. 
That was a flashlight. Now there on that side! Did you see it?” 

“Very clearly." Steiner grinned. He hadn’t seen anything, 
but he knew what the old customs man wanted. 

Franz Josef scratched his silvery beard. I'hen he squinted 
slyly at Steiner. “You couldn’t possibly get through. That’s 
evident. Don't you think so too? We’ve got to go back, pal. 
I’m sorry, but the border is closely watched. We can’t do a 
thing except wait till to-morrow. I’ll make a report about it.” 

“AU right." 

They played until eight in the morning. Steiner lost seventeen 
schillings, but he was still twenty-two ahead of the game. Franz 
Josef wrote his report and turned Steiner over to the customs 
men who relieved him. 

The daytime customs men were punctilious and formal. They 
locked Steiner up at the police station. He slept there the whole 
day. Promptly at eight o'clock the Emp)eror Franz Josef appeared 
to take him triumphantly to the customs house. 

There was a short but hearty meal; then the battle began. 
At two-hour intervals one of the customs men was changed for 
the one who was coming off duty. Steiner stayed at the table 
imtil five in the morning. At twelve-fifteen Emperor Franz 
Josef burned off the top layer of his beard in the excitement. 
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He had thought there was a cigarette in his mouth and had 
tned to light it. It was an hallucination due to the fact that 
lor an hour be had had only spades and clubs. He saw black 
dots where there was nothing at all. 

Steiner utterly routed the customs force. He wrought especial 
havoc between three o’clock and five. In his desperation Franz 
Jofd fetched reinforcements. He telephoned to the tarots 
champion of Buchs, who came tearing up on his motorcycle. It 
did no good. Steiner took him too. For the first time since he 
had kn^Nrn Him, God was on the side of the needy. Steiner held 
•och cards that he regretted only one thing—that he was not 
playing with millionaires. O 

At five o'clock the last hand was dealt. Then the cards were 
put aside. Steiner had won 106 schillings. 

The champion of Buchs roared off on his motorcycle with 
no farewells. Steiner and the Emperor Franz Josef went to the 
bordtf. Franz Josef showed him a different way from two nights 
before. "Go in this direction," he said. "Be sure to hide yourself 
to-morrow morning. In the afternoon you can go to the station. 
You’ve got money enough now. And don’t let me see you here 
again, you highway robber," he added in a graveyard voice; 
"otherwise we’U have to apply for a rise in salary." 

"All right. Sometime I’ll give you a chance to get back." 

"Not at tarots. I’ve had enough of that. At chess, if you 
like, or at Blind Cow." ' 

Steiner crossed the border. He wondered whether he should 

go to the Swiss customs and demand a return engagement, but 

he knew he would lose. He decided to take a train to Murten 

and look for Kern. It was on the way to Paris and was no 
great detour. 

• • • • • 

Kern was walking slowly toward the General Post Office. He 
was tired. For the last three nights he had hardly been able 
to sleep. Ruth should have been there three days ago. During 
the whole time he had had no news of her. She had not written. 
He had resolutely told himself there was some trivial cause and 
had thought out a thousand explanations—but now he suddenly 
believed she would not come at all. He felt strangely numb. 
The noise of the streets penetrated as though from a great 
distance into his dull uniormulated sorrow, and he walked like 
an automaton putting one foot in front of the other. 

It took a moment for him to reex^nize the blue coat. He 
stopped. It s just any blue coat, he thought, one of the hundreds 
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of bhie coau that hA\T been dh\’ix^ me craiy this week 

kx^ed away, and then looked At it A^ram Messenger boys aad 

A fat woman, laden with parcels, blocked his view Ht 

hk breath and noticed he was trcmbhn^. The blue coat danced 

before his e>-es between red faces. haU. bicycles, packsm 

people who were coostantiy gettii^ in the way. He walki 

cautiously, as thou^ on a ti^trope and afraid he mi^t fall oi 

at any second. Even when Ruth turned around a^ he coaid 

see her face, he believed he was suf!enn(t from a diabolic trick 

of the ima^inatkxi. It was not until her face lighted up that 
^jhe rushed forward to greet her. 


and 

walked oa 


Ruth! You’re here! You’re here! You’ve bren waitow and 
ain't here!** He held her dose in his arms and felt her 


I s 

clinging to him. They dung together as though they one 
standing on a narrow mountain Ic^^ and a storm was tuggvw 
at them to pitch them into the Mbywk. They were »tandii« ■ 
the ffuddle of the doorway of the General Post Ofhee 
at the hour when the crowds were largest and people 
by. josthng them, turning around and laughing—they not 
none of it. They wne alone. Only when a uniform appealed 

Kern's held of vision did be regam his tenses. He let co 
Ruth. 



ki 
go of 


**Conie quickl** he whispered 
before torocthing happens.' 


•« 


Come into the Post Ofke 


They hurriedly melted into the crowd 
They took thm 


as 


•s 


**Come this wmyl** 

plaoes at the end of a line of people wsitin| 
in front of the stamp window. *'Whcn did you get hcre?^ 
Kem,asked. The Post Oflke had never seemed to him so bngkt 
before. 

**Thit rooming ** 

Did they take jrou to Basle ftrst or straight liere?** 

No. la Murten they gave me a residential permit for three 
da^. So I came right on here by tram.** 

Ifarvellous! Even a permit to stay! Then you needn't fsel 
any fear at all 1 had metored 3 rou being alone on the 
You're pale and thm. Kuth.** 

**But I'm entirely secU again. Do I look ugly?** 

**No. much prettier. Yoo'rt prettier every tun* 1 so* you. 
Are you hungry?** 

"Yes.** Ruth said "Hungry for everything—to see you. ts 
walk alof^ the streets, to breathe the an and to taJk.** 

**Then we'D cat right away. 1 know a little restaurant whwv 
they have fmli hat from the Lake. Joel like Lucerne.** Ken 
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beamed. "There are so many lakes in Switzerland. Where is 
your baggage?" 

" At the station, of course I After all, I’m an old and experienced 


I !• 


"YesI I'm proud of you. Ruth, you’ve come to your first 
illegal border crossing. That’s almost like a graduation. Are 
you afraid?" 

"Not a bit.’’ 

"You needn’t be, either. I know this border as well as my 
own pocket book. I know everything about it. I’ve even got 
tickets. Bought them in France day before yesterday. Every¬ 
thing is ready. I know the station thorotighly. We’ll stay in a 
little tavern where it’s safe up to the last minute and then go 
straight to the train.’’ 

"You’ve bought tickets? Where did you get the money for 
them? You sent me so much." 

" In my desperation I plundered the Swiss clergy. I stormed 
through Basle and Geneva like a gangster. I won’t dare let myself 
be seen here for six months at least." 

Ruth laughed. " I have some money with me too. Dr. Beer 
got it for me from the Refugees’ Aid." 

Tliey were standing close together, moving slowly forward 
with the line. Kem held Ruth’s hand firmly in his. They were 
speaking softly in lowered voices and trying to appear as 
indifferent and unconcerned as possible. 

"W'e seem to have uncanny luck," Kem said. "You not 

only turn up again with a permit, you actually bring money 

with you I why in the world didn’t you write to me? Wouldn’t 
they let you?" 

" I was afraid. I thought they might arrest you if you came 
to get a letter. Beer told me about the affair with Ammers. He 
thought too it was better not to write. I wrote a lot of letters 
to jrou, Ludwig; I wrote to you constantly—^without paper or 
pencil. You know that, don’t you?" She looked at him. 

Kem squeezed her hand. "Tm sure of it. Have you rented 
a room yet?” 

“No. I came straight here from the station." 

She didn't tell him that she had been standing*in front of the 

Post Office race nine o’clock that morning. "I thought I’d 

tMe a room in the same boarding-house you’re staying in. Isn’t 
that the easiest way ? " 

-’* Kem hesitated for a moment. "Look here, 

these last few days I’ve become a sort of nighthawk. I didn’t 
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want to take any chances. And so I’ve been making use of the 
state boarding-houses. He noticed Ruth’s expression. 

“No, no,” he said. “Not prison. The customs houses. You 

can sleep there all night. They’re warm and that’s the important 

thing. All of the customs houses are beautifuUy heated when 

it’s cold. But that’s not the thing for you. You have a residential 

pennit—We could make a fine gesture and take a room for you 

in the Grand Hotel Bellevue. That’s where the representatives 

of the League of Nations stay. Ministers and similar useless 
people.’’ 

“We’ll not do that. I’m going to stay with you. If you think 
it’s dangerous, let’s go away to-night.’’ 

“What?’’ the clerk behind the window asked impatiently. 
They had moved forward to the window without realizing it. 

“A ten-centime stamp,’’ Kem said, quickly recovering himself. 

The clerk handed over the stamp. Kem paid and they went 
toward the exit. “What in the world are you going to do with 
that stamp?’’ Ruth asked. 

“ I don’t know. I just bought it. I react automatically when 
I see a uniform.’’ Kem looked at the stamp. The Devil's Falls 
in the Gotthard. “ I could write an anonymous letter of abuse 
to Ammers,’’ he remarked. 

“Ammers-’’ Ruth said. “Do you know he’s taking treat¬ 

ments from Beer?’’ 

“What? Is that tme?’’ Kem stared at her. “Now tell me 
they're treatments for liver trouble and I'll stand on my head 
with joy.’’ 

Ruth laughed. She laughed so that she swayed like a field 
in the wind. “Yes, that’s right! That’s why he went to Beer. 
Beer is the only specialist in Murten. Just think—that adds 
a problem of conscience to Ammers’ difficulties—because he 
has to go to a Jewish doctor.’’ 

“Great God! This is the proudest moment of my life. Steiner 
told me once that the rarest thing in life was to have love and 
revenge at the same time. Here I am standing on the steps of 
the General Post Office in Geneva and I have them both. Perhaps 
right now Binding is sitting in jail or has broken his leg.” 

“Or someone has stolen his money.” 

“That’s even better! You have fine ideas, Ruth!” 

They walked down the steps. “It’s safest where there are 
crowds,” Kem said. “There nothing is likely to happen to 

you.” . „ u A 

“Are we going to cross the border to-night?” Ruth askea. 
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“No 


rest up first and get some sleep. It*s a long 


y 


#• 


And yoa} Don't ytm have to sleep too? After all» we could 
go to one of the boaitling-houses on Binder's list. Is it really 

•o dangerous?" 

“ I no longer know/* Kern said. " I don’t think so. As close 
to the border as this not much can happen. I've gone back 
and forth too often. The worst they can do is to take us to the 
costocns authorities. And even if it were a little more dangerous, 
I still wouldn’t go away alone to-night I think. At twelve o’clock 
, in the middle of a crowd, you can be very firm about the 
right thing to do—'but at night when it gets diark everything’s 
dlerent Besides, with every minute it’s growing more and more 
improbable. You’re here again—how co^d anyone 
his own free 


wouldn't have stayed here alone either 


$$ 


said 




CHAPTER XVI 


Kern and Ruth succeeded in crossing the border unobserved 

and took a train at Bellegarde. They arrived in Paris in the 

evening and stood in front of the. station, not knowing where 
to go. 

“Cheer up, Ruth," Kern said. “We’ll stay at some small 
hotel. It’s too late to try for anything else to-day. To-morrow 
we’ll have a look around.’’ 

Ruth nodded. She w'as tired from the night trip. “Any 
hotel will do.’’ 

In a side street they found a red electric sign: Hotel Habana. 
Kern went inside and asked the price of a room. 

“For the whole night.?’’ the porter asked. 

“Yes, of course,’’ Kem answered in surprise. 

“Twenty-five francs.’’ 

“For two persons?’’ Kem asked. 

“Yes, of course,’’ the porter replied, amazed in his turn. 

Kern went out and got Ruth. The porter glanced quickly 
at them and pushed a police form toward Kem. When he 
saw Kem hesitate, he smiled and said, “We don’t take those 
too seriously.’’ 

In relief Kern put down his name as Ludwig Oppenheim. 
“That’s all we need,’’ said the porter. “Twenty-five francs.’’ 

Kem paid and a boy took them upstairs. The room was 
small, clean, and even had a certain elegance. It contained 
a large, comfortable bed, two washstands and a chair, but 
no wardrobe. “ I guess we can get along without a w^ardrobe,’’ 
Kem said, going to the window to look out. He turned around. 
“Now we’re in Paris, Ruth.’’ 

“Yes,’’ Ruth replied smiling at him, “and how fast it all 
happened.’’ 

“We don’t have to worry much about police forms here. 
Did you hear the way I talked French? I understood everything 
the porter said.’’ 

“You were marvellous,’’ Ruth replied. “I couldn’t have 
opened my mouth.’’ 

“ The funny thing is you speak French much better than I do. 
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I’m just bolder than you, that’s all. Come, now we’re going to 
get something to eat. A city seems unfriendly until you have 
eaten and dnmk in it.” 

They went to a little brightly lighted bistro near by. It was 
ablaze with mirrors and smelled of sawdust and anis. For four 
francs they received a complete meal and a carafe of red wine 
as well. It was cheap and good. They had had hardly anything 
to eat all day, and the wine rose to their heads and made them 
tfeepy. They soon returned to the hotel. 

In front of the porter’s desk in the lobby a girl, wearing 
a fur coat, was standing with a rather drunken man. They 
were bargaining with the porter. The girl was pretty and well- 
groomed. She looked contemptuously at Ruth. The man was 
smoking a cigar; he did not move out of the way when Kem 
went to get his key. 

As they climbed the stairs Kem said, ’’Pretty elegant here, 
im’t it? Did you notice that fur coat?” 


Yes. 


Ruth smiled, "it was an imitation. Just cat fur. Some¬ 
thing like that doesn’t cost much more than a good cloth coat.” 

"I would never have known that. I’d have thought it was 
mink.” 

Kern snappd on the light. Ruth let her pocketbook and 
coat slip to the floor, put her arms around his neck and pressed 
her face close to his. "I’m tired,” she said. "Tired, and happy 

and a little afraid, but mostly tired. Help me get to bed.” 
Yes. 


They lay beside each other in the darkness. Ruth put her 
head on Kern’s shoulder and with a deep sigh immediately 
fell asleep like a child. Kem lay awake for a while listening to 
her breathing. Then he too fell asleep. 

Something woke him. He sat up with a start and listened 
to the noise outside. His heart began to p>ound; he thought 
It was the pohcc. Quickly he leap^ out of bed, ran to the 
door, opened it a hand’s breadth and peered out. Someone 

J^o'^^stairs and an angry, piercing woman’s voice 
replied in^ shrill French. After a while the porter came up. 

U’hat’s wrong?” Kem asked in excitement through the 
crack in the door. 

pie porter looked at him in tired surprise. "Nothing, just 
a drunk who didn’t want to pay.” 

"Nothing more?” 

. "Vpiat more should there be? Things like this happen occa- 
•lonalJy. Haven’t you anything better to do?” 
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He opened the door to the next room and admitted two 
people who had come up behind him, a man with a pitch-black 
moustache a.nd a billowing blonde. Kern closed his door and felt 

IS way back m the darkness. He bumped against the bed and 
as he steadied himself he suddenly felt Ruth's soft breast under 
ms hand. Prague, he thought—and a wave of love swept through 
to. At the same moment Ruth's breast moved as she propped 
herself up on her elbows and an unfamiliar, frightened and 
constramed voice whispered: “What—what is it? For God’s 

• L r * became still and there was only a gasping sound 
m the darkness. ore 

It s me, Ruth, Kem said and got into bed. “ It’s me and 
I have frightened you.’’ 

“ Oh, yes,’’ she murmured and lay back. 

Quickly she fell asleep again with her hot face on Kern’s 
shoulder. That’s what they’ve done to you, he thought bitterly. 
The other time in Prague you only asked, faintly disturbed: 

WTio’s there?’’ But now you tremble and are afraid. 

“Take everything off,’’ said an oily male voice from the 
next room. “ I’m crazy about a fat bottom.” 

The woman laughed. “I can supply that all right.” 

Kem listened. He knew now where he was. In a house of 
assignation. Cautiously he peered over at Ruth. She appeared 
not to have heard. “Ruth,” he said almost inaudibly, “beloved 
tired little Ruth, go on sleeping and don’t wake up. WTiat’s 
happening over there has nothing to do with us. I love you and 
you love me and we are alone-” 

“Damn me!” The sound of a slap came through the thin 
“ That’s what I call class. Damn me again I Hard as rock.” 

“Ough, you pig! You’re a regular crazy pig,” the woman 
cried happily. 

“Sure. Did you think I was made of cardboard?” 

“We’re not here at all,” Kern whispered. “Ruth, we’re not 
here at all. We are l3dng in a field in the sunshine and around us 
camellias and red poppies are blooming. A cuckoo is calling 
and bright butterflies are hovering around your face-” 

“The other way around! Leave that light on!” urged the 
oily voice from next door. 

“What are you trying to do an5^ay? Ah-” The woman 

crowed with laughter. 

“We’re in a little peasant cottage,” Kem whispered. “It's 
evening and we’ve just had buttermilk and fresh bread. Twi¬ 
light touches our faces; everything is silent and we are waiting 
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for the night. We 
ocher-" 

A tumult came from next door.with crealrings and shouts, 
f'm r^ing my head on your knees and I feel your hands 
in my hair. You are no kmger afraid; you have a passport and 
all the policemen nod genially to us. You go to the university 

every day and the profesaors are proud of you. And 1 —I_ 

Footsteps came along the corridor. From the other side of 
the room where hitherto it had been quiet there was the rattling 
of a key. "Thanks/* said the porter. "Thanks very much." 

"UTiat are you going to give me, dearie?" asked a bored 

voice. “ o 

» ^ much," a man answered. " How about fifty? " 

"You’re craxy. For less than a hundred 1 won't undo a single 
button." ® 

Jut my eWd-" the voice diminished to a throaty plaint. 

t't sacation and we're at the seashore," Kern .said softly 

and insutently. "You have been in swimming and have fallen 

asleep on the hot sand. The ocean is blue and there's a white 

tail ofi the horizon. The wind is blowing and the seagulls are 
■creaming." 

banged against the wall and Ruth trembled. 
WTiat • that?" riie ask^, drunk with sleep. 

" Nothing, nothing. Go to sleep, Ri 
"You're still here, aren’t you?" 

111 always be here and 1 love you 
"Yes, love roe-" 

She went to sleep again. "You are with me and 

and no filth can touch as, nf»ne of the filth through 

<^ve us,’’ Kem whispered amid the bawdy uproar c 

time house. "We are alone and young and our sic 
Rath—beloved Ruth of th^ ^4 u 




u 



Kem came out of the ofl&ce of the Refugees' Aid. He had 

anything better than the news he had received. 

^ question. Donations only in 

^ without a residential permit, 
was of course forbidden. ^ ’ 

**P*^“y depressed. It was the same in every 

toTlL^i,^ ““"““ds of imigrtes. who accordi^ 

•live He ago, were still 

c . topped for a while m the anteroom of the office Tf 
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was full of people. Kem looked them over carefully one by one. 
Then he approached a man who was sitting a little to one side 
and who had a calm and collected appearance. 

“I beg your pardon," he said, "there's a question I’d like 
to ask you. Could you teU me where one can live without being 
reported to the police? I've only been in Paris since yesterday." 

"Have you any money?" the man asked without the slightest 
sign of surprise. 

"A little." 

"Can you pay six francs a day for a room? ” 

"Yes. For the time being.” 

"Then go to the Hotel Verdun in the Rue de Turenne. Tell 
the landlady I sent you. My name is Klassmann. Dr. ,Klass- 
mann," he added in wry amusement. 

" Is the Verdun safe from the police? ” 

"No place is safe. They get you to fill out an undated registra¬ 
tion slip. But they do not send it to the police. If there should 
be a check-up their story is always that you came that day and 
the slip was going to be sent to the police next morning. The 
chief thing is you're not arrested right away. To escape that there 
is an excellent underground passage. You’ll see when you get 
there. The Verdun is no hotel—it's something that God in His 
wise providence created for dmigrdes fifty years ago. Have you 
read your newspaper yet?" 

"Yes.” 

"Then give it to me. We’ll be quits." 

"All right and many thanks." 

Kem rejoined Ruth, who had been waiting for him in a cafe 
on the next comer. She had a map of the city and a French 
grammar in front of her. "Here,” she said, "see what I bought 
in a bookstore while you were away. Cheap. Secondhand. I 
think they’re the two weapons we need to conquer Paris.” ^ 

"You're right. We'll make use of them immediately. Lets 

find out where the Rue de Turenne is.” 

The Hotel Verdun was an ancient dilapidated building from 
which the plaster had fallen in large pieces. It had a narrow 
entrance behind which there was a lodge and m the lodge sat tne 
proprietress, a bony woman in a black dress. 

In faltering French Kem explained his needs. The 
examined them from head to toe with gleaming, black birdlime 

eyes. "With meals or without?” she asked curtly. 

"What does it cost with meals?” 
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“Twenty francs per person. Three meals. Breakfast in your 
roocn, the other meals in the dining-room.” 

“I think we'll take it for the first day with meals,” Kern 
•aid to Ruth in German. ”We can always change the arrange¬ 
ment. The main thing is to get in here.” 

Ruth nodded. 

“All right then, with meals.” Kern said. ” Is there a difference 
in price if we take one room? ” 

The proprietress shook her head. “There are no double 

moms free. You have one hundred and forty-one and forty-two.” 

She threw two keys on the counter. "Payment every day. In 
advance.” 

“All right,” Kem said. Then he paid and took the keys. 

They were attached to huge wooden blocks on which the 

numbers had been burned. The two rooms were next to 

each other. They were narrow single bedrooms overlooking 

the court. The room in the Hotel Habana had been palatial 
by comparison. 

Kem kx>ked around. “These are regular 6migr^s' holes,” 
he said. “Uncomfortable but familiar. They don't promi^ 
more than they can deliver. How do you like them? ” 

"I think they're fme,” Ruth replied. “Each of us has a room 

«d a bed. Just think how it was in Prague 1 Three and four 
m one room I ” 


i€ 


I ou re right. I'd forgotten all about that. I was thinking 
at the moment of the Neumanns' home in ZQrich.” 

. laughed. “ And I of the haystack in which we got soaked 
m the rain.” 

t th^hts are better than mine. But you know why 

1 think as I do;' ^ 

\L’ wrong and it's insulting to me. 

we U ^y some tissue paper and make fine lampshades. We'll 

learn French right here at this table, and look out there over the 

^ t>eds which 

V .u . ® the world, and when we wake up and stand 

at the wmdow this dirty courtyard wiU be fuU of romance for 
It If a courtyard in Paris.” ' 

‘lie dining- 

ITthe JSrld*^ “ French. And it too wiU be the best 

Verdun was in the cellar. It 
™ known to the guests as " the catacombs." To reach if 
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had to follow a long and twisting path up steps through passage¬ 
ways and strange rooms that had been mouldering for decades 
and in which the air stood as still as water in a marshy pond 
It was fairly large, for it also served the Hotel Intemationai 

v/hich was situated next door and belonged to the sister of the 
proprietress. 

This common dining-room was the attraction of both ram¬ 
shackle hotels. To the dmigrdes it was what the catacombs 
had been to the early Christians. If there was a check-up in the 
Intemationai everyone was whisked over through the dining 

room to the Verdun, and vice versa. The common cellar was the 
life line. 

Kem and Ruth stood uncertainly in the doorway for a 
moment. It was midday, but since the dining room had no 
windows it was lighted. The artificial light at this horn- 
had a strangely inappropriate and sickly look—as though a 
slice of time from the evening before had been left over and 
forgotten. 

“Why, there’s Marilll’’ Kem said. 

“Where?” 


beside the lamp 
know.” 


What 


Right 


MariU 


an 


came over and 


eyeglasses. Then he got up, 
them. 

“The babes in Paris! What do you think of that? How did 
you discover the old Verdxm? ” 

“Dr. Klassmann told us about it.” 

“Klassmann? Really? Well, you're in the right place. The 
Verdun is first-rate. Are you taking your meals here? ” 

“Yes, but only for to-day.” 

■ “Good. Change that to-morrow. Pay only for the room and 
buy the rest yourself. Much cheaper! Now and then you can 
take a meal here to keep the proprietress in a good humour. 
You were right to clear out of Vienna. It’s getting very hot 

down there now.” 

*^How is it here? 

“Here? My boy, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland 
represent a war of movement for us exiles, but Pans is a war of 


man 


Russian 


An Italian. The bearded one beside hiin. 
es farther? A Spaniard. Two beyond? 
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Germans. Paris 


4 * 


A Pole and two Americans. Next? 
fejiresents the last hope and the final 

looked at the dock. "Come on, children. It’s almost two o’clock. 

If you want to get anything to cat it’s high time. The French 

are an exact people about meals. After two you can’t get any¬ 
thing.*’ 

Tliey sat down at MarilJ’s table. "II you eat here let me 
recommend that fat waitress,’’ he said. "Her name’s Yvonne 
and she comes from Alsace. I don’t know how she docs it 
but there’s always more in her dishes than in the others.’’ 

Yvonne put the soup on the table and grinned. "Have you 
any money, children?" Marill asked. 

About enough for two weeks," Kern replied. 

Ilarill nodded. That’s good. Have you given any thought 
yet to what you’re going to do?’’ 

"No. yS’t only got here >'esterday. How do the others here 
nuke a Uving?" 

"That's a good question, Kern. Let’s begin with me. I 
me by >»Titing articles for some of the ^migr^e papers. The 
editors buy them because I u.sed to be a delegate to the Reich- 
st^. All the Russians have Nansen passports and work permits. 

were the first wave of immigration—^twenty years ago. 
They arc inters, cooks, masseurs, doormen, shoemakers and 
what not. The Italians too for the most part have found places 
for themwives. They were the second wave. Some of the Ger¬ 
mans still have v^d passports. DVer>' few of them have work 
permits, borne still have money which they are doling out with 

""T** /’* haven't any left. They work 

ulegaU^or f<^ and a few francs. They sell whatever they still 

Thit lawyer over there does traiLslating and trains 

him takes wealthy Gennans into 
^kL ‘ The actress opposite him 

Payments from the Refugees' Aid. Some 
^^beinTth^lrf^^' oi *iRht. Have 

there,’’ Kern said, uiis morning.” 

Didn’t get anything? ’’ 

No.’’ 

matter. You must go again. Ruth must go 
Jewish one; you to the mixed; I belong to the Aryan/' 


•# 


• « 


• < 
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Marill laughed. “Misery has its own bureaucracy, as you see. 
Have you had your name put down? “ 

“No, not yet." 

“Do it to-morrow. Klassmann can help you. He’s an expert 

at it. In Ruth's case he can even try to get a residential permit. 
After all she has a passport.” 

“She has a passport,” Kem said, “but it has expired and she 
had to cross the border illegally.” 

“That doesn’t matter. A passport is a passport. Worth 
its weight in gold. Klassmann will tell you about it.” 

Yvonne put the potatoes on the table and a plate with three 
pieces of meat. Kem smiled at her. She gave him a broad 
grin. 

“You see!” MariU said. “That’s Yvonne. The regular portion 
is one piece of meat. She brings an extra one.” 

“Thank you very much, Yvonne,” Ruth said. 

Yvonne’s grin broadened and she waddled out. 

“Good heavens,” Kem said, “a residential permit for Ruth. 
She seems to be lucky there. In Switzerland she got one too. 
To be sure it was only for three days.” 

“Have you given up chemistry, Ruth?” Marill asked. 

“Yes. Yes and no. For the time being yes.” 

Marill nodded. “You're right.” He pointed to a young man 
who was sitting beside the window with a book in front of him. 
“That youngster over there has been a dish-washer in a night 
club for two years. He was a German student. Two weeks ago 
he took his doctor’s degree in French. While he was studying 
for it he found out that he couldn't get an appointment here 
but that there was a chance in Capetown. Now he’s learning 
English in order to take his doctor’s degree in English and go to 
South Africa. That sort of thing goes on here too. Do you find 
it a comfort?” 

“Yes.” 

“You too, Kem?” 

“Everything’s a comfort to me. How are the police here?” 
“Fairly lax. You have to look out, of course, but they’re 
not as sharp as in Switzerland.” 

“I find that a comfort,” Kem said. 

Next morning Kem went with Klassmann to the Refugees 
Aid to have his name put on record. From there they went to the 
Prefecture. “There's no use at all in reporting,” Klassmann 
said. “You’d just be deported. But it’s a good thing for you to 
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•ee. once at least, what’s going on. It’s not dangerous. Police 
oAoes, next to churches and museums, are the least dangerous 
places for 6migr6es." 

"That cl^ks with my experience,” Kem replied. "To be 
sure I hadn’t thought of museums until now.” 

The Prefecture was a great mass of buildings situated around 
a large courtyard. Klassmann led Kem through several archways 
and doors into a large room which looked just about like a station 
ticket-room. Along the walls were a row of windows behind which 
clerks were seated. In the middle of the room there were a num¬ 
ber of backless benches. Several hundred people stood or sat in 
long queues. 

"This is the room of the elect,” Klassmann said. "It is 
pretty nearly paradise. Here you .see the people who have 
residential permits and now only have to have them extended.” 

Kem felt the solemnity and crushing anxiety of the room. 
"You call this paradise?” he asked. 

"Yes. Look there!” 

Klassmann pointed to a woman who was leaving a window 

near by. She was star^ with an expression of delirious joy 

at a permit which the girl behind the window had stamped and 

return^ to her. She ran toward a group of those waiting. " Four 

weeks,” she cried with suppre^ed delight. "Extended for 
four weeks.” 

Klaasmann exchanged glances with Kem. "Four weeks* 
nowadays that’s practically a lifetime, eh?” 

Kem nodded. 


But 


An old man was now standing in front of the window. ' 
what am I to do? ” he asked in bewilderment. 

The clerk made some reply in rapid French which Kem could 

underst^d. The old man listened to him. "Yes, but what 
shall I do? he asked a second time. 

The c^k repeated his explanation. "Next!” he said then 

and reach^ for the papers which the man behind was holding 
out over the old man. ^ 

The old man turned his head. "But I’m not through vet ” 
he I still don’t know what I am to do. Where do you 

he asked the clerk. 

^ inaudible reply and busied himself with 
he other man s papers. The old man gripped the ledge of the 

^ ^ do you want 

^to do then, if you won’t extend my permit?” he asked the 
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paid no attention to him and the old man 
standing behind him. “But now what can 


He g^ed at the stony wall of careworn, hunted faces. No one 

replied; but neither did anyone push him away. Over his head 

they hjmded their papers in at the window, taking special care 
not to jostle him. 

clerk again. “Really, someone must tell 
me what I m to do,” he said softly again and again. He was 

only whispering now, with frightened eyes and head bowed 

imder the arms that curled over his head toward the window 

like waves. His old hands with their twisted and protruding 

veins were clamped to the window ledge. FinaUy his lips stopped 

movmg and suddenly, as though his strength were exhausted, 

he let his arms fall and left the window. His big useless hands 

s>^ng from his body though attached by ropes and with no 

vital connection and his bowed head seemed no longer capable 
of sight. 

But while the man still stood there completely lost, Kern 
saw the next face at the window grow rigid with horror. There 
followed hasty gestures and once more the dreadful incon¬ 
solable stare, the blind inward searching for some impossible 
rescue. 

“So this is paradise?” Kern asked. 

Yes,” Klassmann replied. “This is paradise, at least by 
comparison. Many are refused; but there are many too who 
get extensions. 

They went along several corridors and came to a room that 
no longer looked like a ticket-room but like a fourth-class waiting- 
room. It was filled with a mixture of nationalities. There were 
not enough benches, and people were standing or sitting on the 
floor. Kern saw a heavy dark woman sitting on the floor in one 
comer like a broad-beamed nesting hen. She had impassive 
regular features. Her black hair was parted in the middle and 
done up in braids. Around her a number of children were at 
play. She had the smallest child at her bared breast. She sat 
there unembarrassed amid the confusion with the striking nobility 
of a healthy animal and the rights of every mother, paying 
attention only to her brood who played around her knees and 
back as though around a statue. • 

Beside her stood a group of Jews, with quivering grey beards, 
wearing caftans and ear-locks. They stood waiting with an 
expression of imperturbable resignation as though they had 
already been waiting; for centuries and knew they would have 


ti 
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to wAit for centuries more. On one bench sat a pr^;nant woman, 
beside her a man who kept up a constant rubbing of his hands! 
BesKk him a man with white hair was softly comforting a 
weeping woman. On the other side a punply young fellow was 
smoking cigarettes and furtively, like a thief, staring at a beauti¬ 
ful and elegant woman opposite him who was putting on and 
taking off her gloves. A hunchback was writing in a notebook. 
A number of Roumanians were hissing like steaming kettles. 
A man was looking at some photographs, putting them in his 
pocket, immediately getting them out again, to stare at them 
again and once more put them away. A fat woman was reading 

an Italian newspaper. A young girl sat there completely sunk in 
sorrow, taking no notice. 

These are all people who have apphed for permits,” Klass- 
inann said, "or are about to apply for them.” 

rt of papers do you need to do that? ” 
them have valid passports, or passports that have 

ed—or in i 
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expired and not been renewea—or m some 
got into the country legally, with a visa.” 

Then this it not the worst department?” 

No,” said Klassmann. 

Kem saw that in addition to the male clerks there were 


99 


girls sitting behind the windows. They were pretty and smartly 
dressed; most of them wore bright blouses and half-length 
black-sat in sleeve protectors. For an instant it seemed strange 
to him that behmd the windows there should be human 


beings to whom it was a matter of consequence to 

the sleeves of their blouses from getting dirty, while in front 

there was a crowd of people whose whole lives were sunk 
m dirt. 


99 


n the last few weeks it has been especially bad in the 
metore, Klassmann said. "Whenever anything happens 
Germany to make the neighbouring countries nervous, 

j suffer. They are the scapegoats 

one and all ° 


Kem saw a man with a thin, intelligent face, standing at 
^ of the snndcnw. His papers appeared to be in order; after 

behind the window took them 
Mid began to write. But Kem saw that the man had begun 

o*^at just standing there at the window waiting. The big 

^ ^ wearing a thin summer sui^ 

^t the s^t str^ed out of every pore. His face gleamed 
with moisture and bright drops ran over his forehead and cheeks. 



r. 
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He stood motionless, with his arms resting on the window ledee 
m a pohte but not subservient attitude, prepared to answer 
question^and his wish was being fulfiUed; nevertheless he was 
nothing but a death sweat, as though he were being roasted on 
invisible fires of heartlessness. If he had screamed, lamented 
or begged it would not have struck Kern as so horrible. But 
that he should stand there in pohte composure, courageously 
ready to accept his fate, and that only his sweat glands were 
traitors to his will that was as if the man were drowning in 

hunself. It was animal distress itself that was trickling through 
all the dams of conventional conduct. 

The girl returned his paper with a friendly word. The man 

thanked her smoothly in excellent French and moved quickly 

away. Not until he reached the door of the hall did he open the 

paper to see what was in it. There was a bluish stamp with a 

couple of dates, but all at once it seemed to the man as if it 

were the month of May and the nightingales of freedom were 
singing in the barren room. 

“Shall we go?” Kem asked. 

“Have you seen enough? ” 

“Yes.” 

They went toward the exit but they were stopped by a crowd 
of miserable Jews who circled round them like a flock of dis¬ 
hevelled and hungry jackdaws. 

“Fleece—help—^—” The eldest stepped forward with a sweep¬ 
ing gesture of obeisance. “We not speak French—pleece—help 
—man—man.” 

“Man—man-” the others joined in the chorus flapping 

their loose sleeves. “Man—man-” 

It seemed to be the single word of German they knew, for 
they repeated it unceasingly, pointing with their worn yellowish 
hands to themselves, to their foreheads, their eyes, their hearts— 
over and over in a softly urgent, ingratiating singsong: “Man— 

man-” And only the eldest added “Fellow man ...” He 

knew a few more words. 

“Do you speak Yiddish?” Klassmann asked. 

“No,” Kem repUed, “not a word.” 

“These are Jews who speak only Hebrew. They sit here day 
after day and cannot miike themselves understood. They are 
looking for someone to translate for them.” 

“Yiddish, Yiddish,” the eldest nodded eagerly. 

“Man—man,” buzzed the flapping chorus with excited and 
expressive faces. 
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“Not 


“Hdp—Wp/' The eldest pointed to the windows. 

■peak, only *Man—man."* 

Kkjsmann made a regretful gesture, "No Yiddish." 

The jackdaws surrounded Kern. ** Yiddish—Yiddish—man." 

Kem shook his head. The flapping died away. The eldest 
asked once more, in horrifled attitude with bent head: 
"Not . . .?" 

Kem shook his head again. “Ah-" The old Jew raised 

his hands to his breast; his Anger tips touched and his hands 
formed a little roof over his heart. Thus he stood, inclined a 
little forward as though he were listening for a voice from afar. 
Then he bowed and slowly let his hands sinlc.g 

Kem and Klassmann left the room. When they reached the 
outer corridor they heard martial music pouring from above, 
down the stone stairway. It was a rousing march with fanfare 
and peal of trumpets. 

"What under the sun is that?" Kem asked. 

"It*s the radio. The police recreation rooms are up there. 
Midday concert." 

The music surged down the stairs like a flashing stream— 
it gathered in the corridor and burst like a waterfall through 
the wide entry doors. It splashed over a small, lonely figure 
CTouching on the lowest step, dark and colourless like an unmov¬ 
ing lump of black, a little hillock with mad, unresting eyes. 

It was the old man who had freed himself with such difficulty 
from the unrelenting window. He crouched in the comer, lost 
and done for, with bowed shoulders and knees drawn high, 
u though he would never rise again—and over him, and away g 
in gay and flashing cascades, the music splashed and danced, 
strong, pitiless, unceasing as life itself. 




Come along," Klassmann said when they were outside, 

11 have a cup of coffee." They sat dowm at a wdcker table 

fnmt of a small bistro. Kem felt better when he had drunk 
! bitter black coffee. 



'What’s the last stop?" he asked. 

The last stop for many is to sit alone somew’here and starve 

death. Prisons. Subway stations at night. Under the bridges 
the Seine." 


Kem looked at the stream of people ceaselessly pushing 
the tables of the bistro. A girl with a big hatbox on her 
Ann sniled at him as she went by. She turned around again 
And threw him a quick glance over her shoulder. 
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“How old are you? ” Klassmann asked. 

“Twenty-one. Twenty-two soon.” 

“That’s about what I thought.” Klassmann stirred his 
coffee. “I have a son just your age.” 

“Is he here too?” 

“No,” Klassmann said. “He’s in Germany.” 

Kern glanced up. “That’s bad, I know.” 

“Not for him.” 

“So much the better.” 

“It would be worse for him if he were here,” Klassmann 
said. 

“Would it?” Kem glanced at him in surprise. 

“Yes. I’d beat him imtil he was crippled.” 

“What?” 

“He denounced me. It was because of him I had to leave.” 

“What the heU!” Kem said. 

“I’m a Catholic, a good Cathohc. But my youngster has 
belonged for years to one of the Party’s youth organizations. 
They’re called ‘veterans’ now. You can understand I wasn’t 
too pleased, and there were words between us. The boy became 
more and more impudent. One day, just as if he were a non-com. 
talking to a recmit, he told me to shut my mouth or something 
would happen to me. Threatened me, see? I gave him a good 
cuff on the ear. He rashed out in a rage and denounced me to 
the state police. Repeated word for word in a declaration the 
insulting things I had said about the Party. Luckily I had a 
friend there who warned me by telephone. I had to clear out 
right away. An hour later a squad came to get me—with my 
son in command.” 

“No joke,” Kem said. 

Klassmann nodded. “It’U be no joke for him when I get 
back again.” 

“ Perhaps by then he’ll have a son of his own who will denounce 
him. Perhaps by that time it will be the Conununists to whom 
he denounces him.” 

Klassmann looked at him in dismay. “Do you think it will 

last that long? ” . u t " 

“I don’t know. I can't picture myself ever getting back. 


Steiner was fastening a badge of the National Socialist Pai^ 
under the left lapel of his coat. “Magnificent, Beer,’ he said. 
“Where in the world did you get it?” 
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Dr. Beer grinned. “From a |>atient. Automobile accident 
joat outside Murten. I set his arm. At first he was cautious 
and pretended he thought everything was wonderful over 
there; then we had a couple of cognacs tc^pether and he began 
to curse their udiole economic set-up and ^ve me his Party 
badge at a souvenir. Unfortunately he had to go back to Ger¬ 
many.” 

” Blessings on the man I ” Steiner picked up a blue p>ort- 
folso from the table and opened it. There was a list with a 
swastika and a few propaganda releases in it. "Tm sure this 
will do. He'll fall for it ten times over.” 

He had received the list and the releases from Beer, to whom 
such things had been sent for years, for reasons that were not 
clear, from a Party organization in Stuttgart. Steiner had made 
a selection and was now going on the warpath against Ammers. 
Beer had told him what had haoDened to Kem. 


Sf 


When are you moving on? ’* Beer asked. 

”At^^ eleven o'clock. Before that I’ll bring back your 

"Fine. I'll be waiting for you with a bottle of brandy.” 
Steiner went off. He rang at Ammers* door. The maid opened 
it. "I'd like to speak to Herr Ammers,” he said shortly. “My 
name is Huber.” The maid disappeared and came back. “What 
did you want to sec him about?” 

Aha, Steiner thought, that's because Kem was here. He 

knew that Kem had not been asked. "A Party matter,” he 
exjpla^d shortly. 

Tins tune Ammers him.self appeared and stared at Steiner 

eagerly. Steiner raised his hand casually. ” Party Member 
Ammeix?" ^ ^ 


• 4 


Yet.” 


u over the lapel of his coat and showed the badge. 

Huber, he explained. "I rejjrescnt the Foreign Division and 
I want to ask a few questions.” 

Ammers stood in a stiff, bowed position. "Please come in, 
Hm—Herr-” 

Huber. Simply Huber. You know—the enemy haye ears 
evwj'whcre.” 

”1 know! This is a great honour, Herr Huber.” _ 

calculat^ correctly. It never occurred to Ammers 
distrost him. Obedience and fear of the Gestapo were much 

^ ^ bones. And even if he had been distrustful, 

be could have done nothing to Steiner in Switzerland. Steiner 
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had an Austrian passport in the name of Huber. To what extent 
he was connected with the German organization no one could 
find out. Not even the German Embassy, which had long ago 
lost track of all the secret propaganda measures. 

Ammers led Steiner into the living-room. “Take a seat, 
Ammers," Steiner said, and himself sat down in Ammers’ chair. 
He leafed through the contents of the portfolio. “You know, 
Party Member Ammers, that we have one general principle in 
our foreign activities—silence." 

Ammers nodded. 

We expected that in your case too. Silent activity. Now 
we hear you have made an unnecessary disturbance in the case 
of a young 4migr6e!" 

Ammers leaped from his chair. “That criminal! He made 
me absolutely sick, sick and ridiculous. The scoundrel 

“Ridiculous?" Steiner interrupted him cuttingly. “Publicly 

ridiculous? Friend Ammers- 

“Not publicly, not publicly!” Ammers saw he had made 
a mistake. He almost fell over himself with excitement. “Only 


tt 


it 


i > 


own 


i» 


it 


if 


Steiner looked at him piercingly. “Ammers!” he then said 
slowly. “ A true member of the Party is never ridiculo^, even 
in his own eyes! What’s the matter with you, man?>Have the 
Democratic moles been gnawing away at the roots of your 
principles? Ridiculous —there is no such word in our vocabulary! 
It’s the others who are thoroughly ridiculous, do you under¬ 
stand?" j , • f U J 

Yes, of course, of course!" Ammers wiped his forehead. 

He already half saw himself in a concentration camp to freshen 
up his principles. “It was just this one case! Otherwise Im 

strong as steel. My loyalty is unshakable 

Steiner let him go on talking for a while. Then he cut hun 
short. “All right. Party Member. I hope nothing of this sort 
will happen again. Pay no more attention to 4migr4es, under¬ 
stand? We’re glad to be rid of them. 

Ammers nodded eagerly. He stood up and brought a cryst 

decanter and two silver liqueur glasses with long stems and gold 
inlay from the sideboard. Steiner looked at his preparations with 

horror. “What’s this?" he asked. 

“Co^ac. I thought perhaps you would like a little retresn 

“ You only serve cognac this way when it’s very bad, Ammers, 
Steiner said with a touch of geniality, “or if you’re givmg it to a 
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member of some order dedicated to chastity. Bring me a plain 
tumbler that's not too small." 

"Very good I" Ammers was delighted that the ice seemed 
to be broken. 

Steiner drank. The cognac was fairly good. But that was not 
thanks to Ammers. There w’as no bad cognac in Switzerland. 

Steiner took the blue portfolio out of the leather brief case 
Beer had loaned him. "Here, by the way, is something else, 
friend. Strictly confidential. You know that our propaganda in 
Switzerland has not been going as well as it should?" 

"Yes," Ammers agreed eagerly. "Tve always said that 
myself." a 

"All right." Steiner genially dismissed the difficulty. "That's 

going to be changed. We're going to establish a secret fund." 

He glanced at bis list. "We already have several large gifts. 

But smaller contributions are also welcome. This attractive 
house belongs to you, doesn't it?" 

"Yes. To be sure there are two large mortgages on it. And 
•o to all intents and purposes it really belongs to the bank," 
Ammers announced hurriedly. 

"The mortgages are there so you'll have less taxes to pay. 

A Party member who owns a house is no four-flusher who doesn't 

have enough money in the bank. How much shall I put you down 
for?" 


It's not at all 


Ammers looked nonplussed. ' 
for you just now," Steiner said encouragingly 
id the list of names to Berlin. 


thing 


"We’ll naturally 
think we can put vou down 


had counted on a hundred 


ten _ 

for fifty francs." 

Ammers appeared 

at least. He knew how insatiable the Party was. "Why, of 
cow," he agreed immediately. "Or perhaps sixty," he added. 

Good, we 11 say sixty then.” Steiner made a note. "Have 

yoa any given name beside Heinz? " 

^ Heinz, Karl, Goswin—Goswin with an S." 

^ Goswin is an unusual name." 

Yes, but thoroughly German! Old German. There was 
* l^g named Goswin during the Migration of Nations." 

I can well believe it I" □ 

Ammers laid down on the Uble a note for fifty francs and 
^ for ten. Sterner pocketed'the money. "A receipt is out of 
^*^.^“c*Gon, he said. "You understand why?" 

Of course! Secrecy! Here in Switzerland 1" Ammers winked 
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“And no xmnecessary rows in the future, Party Member I 
Keeping quiet is half the battle I Always remember that I ” 

“ Certainly I I know how to behave 1 This was only an unfor¬ 
tunate accident/' 

Steiner walked through the winding streets back to Dr. Beer’s. 
He grinned contentedly. Cancer of the liver! That Kern! How 
he'd look when he got the sixty francs from this expedition of 
revenge I 


CHAPTER XVII 


She was alone, 
work. For an 


The&e was a knock. Ruth listened intently. 

Since morning Kem had been out looking fc 
instant she hesitated, then she got up quietly, went into Kern's 
room and shut the communicating door behind her. The two 
rooms were situated around the comer from pa/'h nfVior 


was an advantage m case of raids. You could reach the corridor 
from either room without being seen by anyone standing in 


door 

Ruth noiselessly closed the outer door of Kern's room. Then 

•he walked along the corridor and around the comer. 

A man about forty years old was standing in front of her 

Ruth knew him by sight. His name was Brose and he 
lived in the hotel. For «pvpn monfh« hie wirA had -:-i- 


bed 


They hved on a small stipend from the Refugees' Aid and 
on a httle money they had brought with them. This was no 
secret. In the Hotel Verdun each knew almost all there was 


•f 




Ruth asked. 


know about everyone els< 

Do you want to see mel 

* Y”’ * you a favour. You're Fraulein Holland 

aren t you? 

Ye%r 



9 # 


04 


name is Brose and I live on the floor below you " the 
man wd in embarrassment. "My wife is sick and I have to 

Brose h^ a na^ow, tormented face. Ruth knew that almost 


e^onc in the hotel ran from him at sight. He was always 
«>kmg for company for his wife 
>nc 8 alone 


^ ^eat deal—and you must know what that's 

esDeciAllt '^hen she's 

^ ^ company she gets better 

* 4 ^ w ^ perhaps you too w'ould like some conversa 

My wife IS intelligent 

just le^ing to knit puDover sweaters out o 

ChamnrVr^^^l.*^u there was a Russian firm 

ps iysdcs that would buy them in order to resell 
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times the price. She wanted to go on working and probably 
would have refused to accompany Brose, but this pathetic word 
of praise, "My wife is intelligent,” was decisive. In a strange 
way it made her feel ashamed. "Wait a minute,” she said. 
"I'll get a few things and then I'll go with you.” 

She fetched her wool and the pattern and went downstairs 
with Brose. His wife was lying in bed in a little room that faced 
toward the street. Brose's face changed as he entered with Ruth. 
It radiated forced cheerfulness. "Lucy, here is Fraulein Hol¬ 
land,” he said eagerly. "She wants to keep you company for 
a while.” 

Two dark eyes in a waxen pale face turned suspiciously 
toward Ruth. "Well, then, I'll go now,” Brose said hurriedly. 
"I'll be back to-night. I'm sure I'll get something to-day. 
Good-bye.” 

He waved to them, smiling, and closed the door behind him. 

After a while the pale woman said, "He got you to come, 
didn't he?” 

Ruth started to contradict her, but then she jiist nodded. 

"That's what I thought. Thanks for coming; but I can 
get along all right by myself. Don't let me disturb you in your 
work. I can get some sleep.” 

"I haven't any plans,” Ruth said. "I'm just learning to 
knit and I can do that just as well here. I brought my wool 
and needles with me.” 

"There are pleasanter things than sitting with an invalid,” 
the woman said wearily. 

"Certainly. But it's better than sitting alone.” 

"Everyone says that just to comfort me,” the woman mur¬ 
mured. " I know, people are always trying to comfort the sick. 
Why don't you admit you find it repulsive to sit with an unknown, 
bad-tempered invalid and that you're only doing it because my 
husband persuaded you to? ” 

" That's right,” Ruth replied. " And I have no intention of com¬ 
forting you. But I'm glad to have a chance to talk to someone.” 

"But you could go outdoors,” the sick woman said. 

"I don't care much for that.” 

Ruth glanced up when there was no answer. She saw a face 
from which all control had vanished. The sick woman had 
propped herself up and was staring at her, and suddenly tears 
streamed from her eyes. For an instant her face was inundated. 
"My God,” she sobbed. "You can say that—and I-^— If 1 
co\ild only get out on the streets just once more-” 
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She fell b«ck among the piUows. Ruth had risen. She saw 
the grey>«diite shoulders shake, she saw the miserable bedstead 
in the dusty afternoon light; and she saw beyond it the cold 
funny street, the houses with their little iron balconies—and 
towering over the roofs a gigantic electric sign, the advertisement 
for Dubonnet apiritif, senselessly shining in broad afternoon; 
and for a moment it seemed to her as if all this were very far 
as^, on tome other planet. 

The woman stopp^ crying. Slowly 
** You're still there?" she asked. 

Yea." 

I'm nervous and hysterical. Sometimes I have days like 
this. Please don’t be angry with me." 

"No. I was thought!^, that’s all.’’ 

Ruth sat down again b^ide the bed. She Laid the sweater 
pattern she had brought with her in front of her and went 
on copying it. She did not look at the sick woman. She did not 
want to see that uncontrolled face again. Her own good health 
teemed in bad taste by contrast. 

"You’re not holding the needles right," the sick woman 
said presently. "And that’s slowing you up. This is the way 
to do it." 


She took the needles and 


Then she took 


part Ruth had knitted out of her hands and looked at it. " You’ve 
dropped a stitch here," she explained. "We'll have to unravel 
it. Look, this way I’’ 

Ruth glanced up. The sick woman was smiling at her. Her 
face was now attentive and animated and entirely absorbed 
in her work. It showed no trace of the former outburst. Her 
pale hands were working easily and quickly. "There," she said 
ca^ly. "Now you try* it." 

Ruth took the knitting. Strange, she thought in amazement; 
is it terrible that something like this can change so quickly or 
is it a tremendous comfort? 


When Brose returned that evening the room was dark. Beyond 
the rnindow was the apple-green evening sky and the huge flaming- 
red Dubonnet sign. "Lucy?" he said into the darkness. 

The woman in the bed stirred and now Brose could see her 
face. It had a soft reddish glow from the reflection of the electric 

^ though a miracle had happened and she had suddenly 
become well. ^ 

you asleep?" he asked. 
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"No, I’ve just been lying quietly." 

"Has FrSlulein Holland been gone long?" 

"No, only for a few minutes." 

"Lucy." He seated himself cautiously on the edge of the 
bed. 

"My dear.” She stroked his hand. "Did you find anything?” 

"Not yet. But I will in time." 

For a while the woman lay in silence. "I am such a burden 
to you, Otto," she said presently. 

"How can you say such a thing, Lucy! What would I be 
without you?" 

"You would be free. You could do what you liked. You 
could even go back to Germany and work." 

"Could I?" 

"Yes," she said. "Get a divorce from me. Back there they’ll 
think very highly of you for doing it." 

"The noble Aj^an finally takes thought for the purity of his 
blood and divorces the Jewess, eh? ” Brose asked. 

"Very likely that’s what they’ll say. After all they haven'^ 
an 5 rthing against you, Otto." 

"No, but I have against them." 

Brose rested his head against the bedpost. He remembered 
the time when his superior had come into the drafting room 
and had spent a long while talking about the times and about 
Brose’s ability and what a shame it was that they would have 
to give him notice simply because he had a Jewish wife. He had 
taken his hat and left. A week later he had given a bloody nose 
to the janitor, who was also Party ward-heeler and spy, because 
he had called Brose’s wife a dirty Jewess. That had been very 
nearly a disaster. Luckily his lawyer had been able to prove 
that the janitor had made drunken speeches against the Govern¬ 
ment; whereupon the janitor had disappeeu-ed. But his wife 
no longer felt safe on the street. She did not like being jostled by 
prep school boys in imiform. Brose could not find another 
position, and so they had left for Paris. On the way his wife 
had become ill. 

The apple-green sky beyond the window lost its colour. It 
became misty and d^k. "Have you been in pain, Lucy?” 
Brose asked. 

"Not much. I am just dreadfully tired. Way inside." 

Brose stroked her hair. It gleamed in the copper reflection 
from the Dubonnet sign. "You’ll soon be able to get up ^ain.” 

The woman slowly moved her head under his hand. "What 


can it be, Otto? I’ve 
and this has lasted for monthsi 
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one of those things. Nothing 


Women 


again," his wife said 


have 


often get something like 
"I don't think I’U eve 
despair. 

" You are going to get well soon. Y< 
your courage." 

Outsi<^ night crept over the roofs, 
head still resting against the bedpost__ 

b«o ^trcM^ and fearful during the day, became wrene imd 


Br<^ sat quietly, his 
His face, which had 






peaceful in the last vague 

po^I^ve you, Lucy," Brose said softly, without changing his 
^o one can love a sick woman." 

i ai^ woman is doubly to be loved, for she is a woman 
and a child at the same time." 

"That's just it I" The woman's voice grew smaU and con-, 
•trained I m not even that. Not even your wife. You don't ^ 
haw even that. I am only a burden, nothing more." 

__ } your hair," Brose said, "your beloved hair.” He 

“v T* " He kissed 

Your love. Or don't you love me any more?" ^ 

"Ott 



between her br^t ZTiT' 
it ^ “y he asked softly. “Say 

Sihr<^^er'”he say it once. Beloved, 

I ^ ** threatenmgly to the wasted face. 

Sttd^ly her eyes overflowed with happy tears and her 

»ft and —. you really love me stiU?" she 

uked With a smil^ that tore hi® 


•« 


ieal^, of fevening? I love you so much I am 

^Ind to m^l^V^ ^ -"y 

'"ore bent over 

^irfo^tf relurtance to kiss her. He hated 

body was simply stronger than he was. But nL in 
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warm reflection of the apiritif sign the evening was hke an 
evening of years eigo—beyond the dark power of the disease—a 
warm and comforting reflection like the red Hght from the roofs 
across the way. 

“Lucy,” he murmured. 

She pressed her wet lips against his mouth. Thus she lay 
quietly, forgetting for a while her tortured body in which, in 
ghostlike silence, cancer cells ran riot and, under the spectral 
touch of death, uterus and ovaries were slowly falling like 
weary coals into grey amorphous ash. 


Kem and Ruth were strolling along the Champs Elys4es. 
It was evening. The shop windows blazed, the cafes were full 
of people, electric signs glittered; and dark, like an entrance to 
heaven, stood the Arc de Triomphe in the clear air of Paris 
which is silvery even at night. 

look there to the right,” Kem said. 


Waser and 


“ Just 
Rosenfeld.” 

In front of the huge show window of the General Motors 
Company stood two young men. They were shabbily dressed. 
Their suits were threadbare and neither of them wore an over¬ 
coat. They were arguing so heatedly that Kem and Ruth stood 
beside them for some time without being noticed. They were 
inmates of the Hotel Verdun. Waser was a technician and a 
Communist; Rosenfeld, the son of a banking family from Frank¬ 
fort who lived on the third floor. Both were car fanciers. Both 


hved on almost nothing. 

“Rosenfeld!” Waser said imploringly. “Just try to be 
sensible for a minute. A Cadillac—not bad at all for old people! 
But what do you want with a sixteen-cylinder job? It drinks 
petrol the way a cow drinks water and isn’t a bit faster for 

all that.” . • x • « 

Rosenfeld shook his head. He was staring m fascination 
at the brightly lighted show window, in which a tremendous 
black Cadillac was slowly turning on a revolving stand. “ Suppose 
it does use up petrol? ” he exclaimed excitedly. “By the barrel, 
as far as I'm concerned! That’s not the point. Just see how 
marvellously comfortable the body is, as safe and reassuring 

as an armour-plated turret! ” 

“Rosenfeld, those are arguments for a life msurance poJipy» 
but not for a car!” Waser pointed to the next window whicn 
belonged to the Lancia agency. “Just take a look at that. You 
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have breeding and class there. Only four cylinders, but a low- 
■tung nervous creature, like a panther ready to spring. In it 
3 ^>u could run straight up the wall of a house if you wanted to." 

[ don't want to run up the wall of a house. I want to drive 
to the Ritz for cocktails," Rosenfeld replied unmoved. 

Waaer disreg^^ this objection. "Take a look at its lines," 
he cried enthusiastically. " llic way it seems to creep along clo^ 
to the ground I An arrow, a bolt of lightning—by comparison 
even the eight-cylinder job strikes me as too heavy. A dream 
of speed!" 

Rosenfeld broke into derisive laughter. "And how do you 
expect to get into that baby's coffin? Waser. Waser, that's a 
car for Lilliputians! Picture a woman in evening clothes with an 
expenwve fur coat and perhaps a dress of gold brocade or sequins 
You're coming out of Maxim's—it's December, say, with snow 
and slush on the street—and you in this radio cabinet on wheels. 
Can't you see you'd just be ridiculous?" 

Waser got bright red in the face. "Those are the ideas of a 

capitalist. For pity's sake, Rosenfeld, you're dreaming of a loco- 

nvHive, not an automobile. How can you get any satisfaction 

out of a mammoth like that? It's aU right for captains of industry 

^t you're a young feUow. If you have to have something 

heavier, then for God's sake take a Delahaye. It has breeding 

and can always turn up one hundred and sixty kilometres 
without trying." 

Delahaye, Rosenfeld snapped. " And fouled spark-plugs 
evj^ few minutes. That's what you like, eh?" 

"Not a chance, if you know how to drive! A jaguar, a pro¬ 
vide! You get drunk listening to the song of the motor. Or 
it you want 8<^ethmg really marveUous, then take the new 
Supertalbot: it s good for one hundred and eighty kilometres. 

You ve really got something there." 

Rosenfeld sputtered with indignation. "A Talbot! Yes 
ire got something there! That's a car I wouldn't take as a gift' 
A machine ^th w much compression it boils in traffic. No, 

^ Cadillac." He turned back to the 

^nei^ Motors wmdow. "Just look at its quality; for five years 

Luxury, dear 

. Amencans really understand luxury. The 

motw IS sleek ^d noiseless, you can't even hear it." 

But m^ ali^vc," Waser broke out. " I want to hear the motor. 

inat S milCir es 1_a , ... 


«« 


Then buy yourself a tractor! 


That 
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Waser glared at him wild-eyed. “Listen to me,” he said, 

controlling himself with difficulty. “I propose a compromise: 

take a Mercedes Compressor! Heavy, but with breeding too! 
Agreed? ” 

Rosenfeld waved aside the suggestion. “Not for me, thanks. 
Don’t waste your words, A Cadillac or nothing.” He lost 
himself again in contemplating the black elegance of the huge 
car on the turntable. 

Waser looked around and caught sight of Kem and Ruth. 

“Listen, Kem,” he said in despair. “If you had a choice 
between a Cadillac and one of the new Talbots, which would you 
take? It would be the Talbot, wouldn’t it? ” 

Rosenfeld swung around. “The Cadillac, of course. There's 
no doubt at all about that.” 

“I’d be satisfied with a little Citroen,” Kem grinned. 

“With a Citroen? ” The car fanciers looked sadly at the black 
sheep. 

“Or with a bicycle,” Kem added. 

The two experts exchanged a quick glance. “Aha,” Rosenfeld 
commented in disgust, “ so you don’t know much about cars, eh? ’’ 

“Or about motor transport in general?” Waser asked coldly. 
“Well of course there are people who are interested in postage 
stamps.” 

“I’m one of them,” Kem announced cheerfully. “Especially 
if the stamps are uncancelled,” 

“Well, then, we beg your pardon.” Rosenfeld turned up 
the collar of his coat. “Come along, Waser, we’ll step over 
there and take a quick look at the new models of the Alfa Romeo 
and the Hispano.” 

They went away together, reconciled through Kern’s ignorance, 
two friends in shabby suits on their way to quarrel about the 
merits of racing cars. They had time enough, for they had no 

money to buy supper. 

Kem looked after them in amusement. “Aren’t human 
beings wonderful, Ruth? ” he said. 

Ruth laughed. 

Kem could not find work. He tried everywhere, but could 
get no employment even at twenty francs a day. At the end 
of two weeks, their money was gone. Ruth received a sm^ 
allowance from the Jewish committee and Kern from the Jewish- 
Christian one; altogether it amounted to about fifty francs a 
week. Kem had a talk with the landlady and arranged for them 
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to keep the two rooms for this price and to get coffee and rolls 
in the morning as well. They were not especi^y unhappy about 
it. They were living in Paris and that was enough. They kept 
hoping for what the next day would bring and they felt safe. 
In tlm dty, which had assimilated all the migrations of the 
century, a spirit of toleration prevailed; one could starve to death 
but one was harried only as much as was absolutely necessary 
this meant a great deal to them. 

One Sunday afternoon when there was no admission charge 

llarilJ took them with him to the Louvre. “In winter,” he 

•aid, “you need some way of passing your time. The 6migr6e's 

problems are hunger, a place to live, and time, which he doesn’t 

know how to use because he can’t work. Hunger and a place 

to live are the two mortal enemies he has to fight against—but 

unprofitable and unused time is the slinking enemy that destroys 

his energy, the waiting that exhausts him and the shadowy 

fear that takes away his strength. The others attack from the 

front and he has to fight them or succumb—but time creeps up 

from behind and poisons his blood. You are young; don’t 

sit around caf^s; don't complain, don’t lose your rest. When 

things get tough, go to the great waiting-room of Paris—the 

Louvre. It is well heated in winter. It's better to be sad in front 

of a Delacroix, a Rembrandt, or a van Gogh, than in front of a 

rloM of brandy or a circle of angry, impotent and whining people. 

It is I who tell you thisp—-I, Marill, who prefers to sit facing a glass 

of brandy. Otherwise, of course, I wouldn’t deliver these instruc¬ 
tive lectures.” 

They wandered through the dim corridors of the Louvre 
—past the centuries, past the stone Pharaohs of Egypt, the 
rods of Greece, the Caesars of Rome, past Babylonian altars, 
Persian rugs and Flemish tapestries, past the great works of 
human genius, Rembrandt, Goya, El Greco, Leonardo, Diirei 
through endless galleries and corridors until they came to 1 
rooms in which hung the paintings of the Impressionists. Th 
sat down on one of the sofas that stood in the middle of 1 
room. On the walls shone the landscapes of Cezanne, van Gc 
and Monet, the dancers of Degas, Renoir’s pastel portraits 
^•^omen, and the bright scenes of Manet. It was quiet and 
0 ^ else w’as there. Gradually it seemed to Kem and Ruth 
though they were sitting in an enchanted tower and the pictu: 
we windows opening on distant worlds: on gardens of pla< 
joy, on generous feelings, on magnificent dreams—an eten 
country of the soul beyond caprice, fear and iniustice. 
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Marill said. “All of those men were ^migr^es 
too! Driven about, laughed to scorn, booted out, often without 
a place to stay, hungry, many of them abused and ignored by 
their contemporaries, living in misery and dying miserably— 

but just see what they have created! The culture of the world, 
that’s what I wanted to show you.” 

He took off his glasses and poKshed them thoughtfully. “ What 
is the strongest impression you get from these pictures?" he 
asked Ruth. 


n 


ti 


a 


Peace," she replied promptly. 

“Peace? I thought you would say beauty, but it’s true— 
to-day peace is beauty. Especially for us. And yours, Kem?" 

“I don’t know," Kem said. “I would just hke to own one of 
them so that I could sell it and get some money to live on.” 

“You’re an ideahst," Marill replied. 

Kem looked at him suspiciously. 

I’m being serious," Marill said. 

I know it’s stupid, but it’s winter and I would like to buy 
a coat for Ruth." 

Kem appeared dull in his own eyes; but actually he could 
think of nothing else and this idea had been in his mind the 
whole time. To his amazement he suddenly felt Ruth’s hand 
in his. Her face was radiant and she pressed close against him. 

Marill put his glasses on again, then he looked around. “Man 
is magnificent in his extremes—in art, in stupidity, in love, 
in hate, in egotism and even in sacrifice; but what the world 
lacks most is a certain average goodness." 


Kem and Ruth had finished their supper. It consisted of 
cocoa and bread and for a week had been their single meal 
aside from the cup of coffee and the two brioches that Kem had 
arranged to have included in the price of the rooms. 

“To-day the bread tastes like beefsteak,” Kem said. “Like 
good juicy beefsteak with fried onions.” 

“It seems to me it tastes like chicken,” Ruth replied, “hke 
a young broiler with fresh green salad on the side." 

“Possibly it does on your end. Give me a slice of it. I could 

easily manage some chicken too.” 

Ruth cut a thick slice from the long lo-i of white French 

bread. “Here," she said, “this is a second joint. Or would you 

rather have some of the breast. 

Kem laughed. “Ruth, if I didn’t have you I’d be ready now 

to quarrel with God." 
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“And without you I'd lie down on the bed and howl." 
There was a knock. “Brose," Kem -said gloomily. “Of 
course, right in the middle of a tender love scene." 

“Come in," Ruth called. 

The door opened, “No," Kem said. “That’s not possible! 
I’m dreaming!" He got up cautiously as if he were trying not to 
frighten away a phantom. “Steiner!" he stammered. The 
phantom gnnned. “Steiner!" Kem cried. “God in heaven. 
It’s Steiner!" 

“A good memory is the basis of friendship and the ruin of 
love," Steiner replied. “ Excuse me, Ruth, for marching in with 
a maxim—but I have just run into my old friend Marill down¬ 
stairs. And so something like this was almost inevitable." 

“Where did you come from?" Kem asked. “Straight from 
Vienna?" 

“From Vienna. Round about by way of Murten.” 

“What? " Kem took a step backward. “By way of Murten? " 
Ruth laughed. “ Murten was the scene of our disgrace, Steiner. 
1 got sick there—and this veteran of the borderS||Was picked 
up by the police. That name has a cheerl ess sound for us— 

Murten." WKKM 

Steiner grinned. “That’s why I went there. I avenged you, 
children." He produced his wallet and took out of it sixty Swiss 
francs. “Here you are. This is fourteen dollars, or about three 
hundred and fifty French francs. A gift from Ammers." 

Kem looked at him in bewilderment. “Ammers?" he said, 
“three hundred and fifty francs?" 

“I’ll explain it to you later, my boy. Put it in your jx>cket. 
And now let’s have a look at you!" He scrutinized them. 
“Hollow cheeks, undernourished, cocoa and water for supper— 
and you haven’t said a word to anyone, eh? " 

“Not yet,” Kem replied. “Every time we were on the point 

of it, MariU would invite us for a meal. As though he had some 
sixth sense." 

“He has another beside that. For pictures. Did he draig 
you off to the museum after the meal? That’s the usual penalty." 
“Yes, to Cezanne, van Gogh, Manet, Renoir and Degas," 
“Aha! To the Impressionists. Then you had your midday 
meal with him. After dinner he takes one to Rembrandt, Goya 
and El Greco. But come along now, children, put on your things! 
The restaurants of the city of Paris are blazing with lights and 

waiting for us!" 

"W'e’ve just 
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So I see!" Steiner interrupted grimly 
at once! I’m drippiner with monev." 


it 


it 


We 


tionayy‘^^^ndled 

‘I No,” Ruth said. 

"My child, there are dishonest Jews too. Holy though vour 
people appear to me at the moment as a race of martyrs' Well 
then come along! We’ll investigate the racial problems oif roast 


it 


WeU 


“Th ’ Steiner said after the meal. 

There s been a kmd of jinx,” Kem said. ‘‘P 2 Lris is not 

only the city of toilet water, soap and perfume, it is also the 

city of safety pins, shoelaces, buttons and apparently holy pic- 

tures as well. Peddlmg is almost impossible here. I’ve tried a 

different jobs—I’ve washed dishes, carried market baskets 

addressed envelopes, traded in toys—none of it was any real 

good. It was all in-and-out stuff. Ruth had a job for two weeks 

cleanmg an office; then the company went bankrupt and she 

got nothing for her pains. For sweaters made of cashmere 

wool, she was offered exactly as much as the wool cost. As a 
result- 

He opened his jacket, 
a rich American. 


like 


"As a result I’m going around _ 

Marvellous when one hasn’t a coat. Perhaps 
she 11 knit this kind of sweater for you, too, Steiner_”j 

"I still have enough wool for one,” Ruth said. “Black, to 
be sure. Do you like black? ” 

^ And how! Blacks the right colour for us,” Steiner lit a 

cigarette. Well, that s clear enough! Did you sell your coats 
or pawn them? ” 

‘‘Pawned them first, then sold them.” 

Sure. The usual way. Have you ever been to the Caf^ 
Maurice?” 

"No. Only to the Alsace.” 

"Good. Then we’ll just go to the Maurice. 

named Dickmann there. He knows everything. 

coats too. I want to ask him about a more important matter 

as well. About the International Exposition that’s coming this 
ye^.” 

"The International Exposition?” 

‘‘\es. Baby,” Steiner said. "There’s supposed to be work. 
And I hear they’re not too fussy about papers.” 


There’s a man 
All about 
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"How long have you actually been in Paris, Steiner, to have 
found out all this?" 

"Four days. Before that I was in Strassburg. There was 
tomething 1 had to look after there. I found you through 
Kiassnaan. Ran into him at the Prefecture. I have a passport, 
childien. In a couple of days I'm going to move into the Hotel 
International. I like the name." 


The CaH Maurice was like the Caf^ Spcrler in Vienna and the 
Cal^ Greif in ZOrich. It was a typical 6migT^s* exchange. 
Steiner ordered cotice for Kem and Ruth and then went across 
the room to speak to a middle-aged man. They conversed for 
a time, then the man glanced appraisingly at Kem and Ruth 
and went out. 

"That was Dickmann," Steiner said. "He knows everything. 
I was right ateut the Exposition, Kem. The Foreign Pavilions 
are being built now. They arc being p>aid for by the foreign 
governments. They bring some of their own workmen with them, 
but for day labourers' jobs, digging and that sort of thing’ 
they hire their people here. And there’s our big chance! Since 
the wages are paid by the foreign Committees, the French don't 
pay much attention to who works there. We'll have*a try at it 
to-morrow morning early. There are a lot of ^migr^s working 
abe^y. We’re cheaper than the French—that’s our advantage!" 

Dickmann came back carrying two coats over his arm. "I 
think these will fit." 

"Tty on this coat," Steiner said to Kem. "You first. Then 
Ruth will try the other. Resistance is useless.” 

The coats fitted perfectly. Ruth's even had a shabby little fur 
col^. Dickmann smiled faintly. "I’ve a good eye,” he said. 

Are these the best of your cast-off junk, Heinrich?" Steiner 
asked. 


Dickmann looked offended. "The coats are all right. Not 
new, as you can sec. The one with the fur collar used to belong 

^ ^ course,” he added, catching Steiner’s 

eye It s genuine raccoon, Josef. Not rabbit." 

. ^ take them. I'll be back to-morrow morning 

and fix things up with you." 

"Yew needn’t. You can just take them. I’ve got a lot more 
than that to pay you back for." 

"Nonsense." 

"Yes, I have. Take them and forget about it. I certainly 
was m a hell of a mess that time. Gc^ God!" 
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“How are things otherwise?" Steiner asked. 

Dickmann shrugged his shoulders. "I make enough for the 
children and me. But it’s disgusting to live on rubbish." 

Steiner laughed. “Don’t get sentimental, Heinrich. I’m a 
forger, cardsharp, vagabond; I’ve been guilty of assault and 
battery and resisting the police and a lot more beside—and 
nevertheless my conscience is all right." 

Dickmann nodded. “My youngest is sick. Grippe. Fever. 
But fever doesn't mean much with children, does it?" 

He looked imploringly at Steiner. The latter shook his head: 
“Speeds up the healing process, that’s all." 

“I’ll just go home a little earlier to-night." 

Steiner ordered a cognac. “Baby," he said to Kern, “have 
one too?" 

“Listen, Steiner-" Kem began. 

Steiner silenced him. “Don't talk. These are Christmas 
presents that cost me nothing, as you just saw." A cognac, 
Ruth? You’ll have one, won’t you?" 

“Yes." 

“New coats I Work in sight!" Kem drank his cognac. 
“Existence is beginning to be interesting.” 

“Don’t fool yourself.” Steiner grinned. “Later on, when 
you have enough work, it will be the time when you didn’t 
have to work that will seem the interesting part of your life. 
Wonderful stories for your grandchildren playing about your 
knees. ‘ In those days in Paris-’ ’’ 

Dickmann went by. He bowed wearily to them and walked 
toward the door. 

Steiner looked after him. “He was once a Social Democratic 
burgomaster. Five children. Wife’s dead. He’s a good beggar. 
Dignified. Knows ever 5 d;hing. Does ever 5 rthing. Trades with 
everyone. His speciality is secondhand clothes. His soul’s a 
little too tender, as often happens with Social Democrats. That’s 
why they’re such bad politicians." 

The caf4 began to fill up. Those who intended to sleep c^e 
in and began to jockey for comer places for the night. Steiner 
finished his cognac. “The proprietor is a splendid fellow. Lets 
anyone sleep here who can find a place. Free. Or for the price 
of a cup of coffee. If dives hke this didn't exist things would 
look bad for a lot of people." 

He got up. “We’ll be moving, children." 

They went outside. It was windy and cold. Ruth turned 
up the raccoon collar of her new coat and drew it close around 
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nodded 


Warmth 


, She sniled up at Steiner. He 
Kothf Everything in the world is dependent on just 

warmth.~ 

He motioned to an <dd flower woman who was 
She came trotting up. ** Violets/* she cackled. ** Fresh 


from the Riviera ” 

"What a dty! Violets in the middle of the street in Decem¬ 
ber!** Steiner selected a bunch and gave them to Ruth. ** Violets 
for lock I Useless flowersi Useless things I They're what ^ve 
the greatest warmth.** He winked at Kem. ** A lesson in Living, 
Manll would say.** 



CHAPTER XVIII 


They were sitting in the canteen of the International Exposition. 
It had been pay day. Kem arranged the thin paper notes in a 
circle around his plate. “Two hundred and seventy francs 1” 
he said. “Earned in a single week! And this is the third time 
it’s happened! It’s like a fairy tale.” 

Marill looked at him for a moment in amusement. Then 
he raised his glass to Steiner. “We’ll shudder and drink a 
toast to paper, my dear Huber. It is astounding what power 
it has gained over people. Our ancient forefathers trembled 
in their caves for fear of thunder and hghtning, tigers and earth¬ 
quakes; our more recent forebears trembled at swords, robbers, 
epidemics and God; but we tremble at the printed word—be 
it on a banknote or a passport. Neanderthal man died by the 
club; the Roman by the sword; the man of the Middle Ages 
by the plague; and all it takes to extinguish us is a few scraps 
of printed paper.” 

“Or to bring us to life,” Kem added and looked at the notes 
of the Bank of France lying around his plate. 

Marill looked at him askance. “What do you make of this 
boy?” he asked Steiner. “Turning into something, isn’t he?” 

“You bet! He thrives on the raw winds of ej^e. Now he’s 


even able to kill the point of a story. 

“I knew him when he was a mere child. 


II 


Marill explained. 


“Tender and trusting. A couple of months ago. 

Steiner laughed. “He lives in a topsy-turvy century. A 
time when it’s easy to be rubbed out—but jJso a time when you 
mature fast.” 

Marill took a sip of the light red wine. “A topsy-turvy cen¬ 
tury,” he repeated; “the great unrest. Ludwig Kem, the young 
Vandal in the second Migration of Nations.” 

“That’s doesn't fit,” Kem retorted. “I'm a young half-Jew 

in the second Exodus from Egypt.” 

Marill looked at Steiner reproachfully. “Your pupil, Huber, 

he said. 

“No—he learned the trick of aphorisms from you, MarilJ. 
Besides, a steady weekly wage improves the wit of any young 
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nun. Long live the return of the prodigal son to the pay roll I" 
Steiner turned toward Kern. “ Put the money in your pocket, 
Baby. Otherwise it will fly away. Money doesn't like the light." 

"TU give it to you," Kern said, "then it’U be gone right 
away. You’re due for a lot more than this from me." 

Juat get this straight. I m a long way from being rich 
enough to have money paid back to me." 

Kem looked at him. Then he put the money in his pocket. 

"How long arc the stores open to-night?" he asked 
"Why?" 

"This it New Year's Eve.” 

Till^ seven, Kem, Marill said. "Are you planning to buy 

wmething to drink for to-night? It's cheaper here in the canteen. 
Excellent Martinique rum." 

"No, no drinks.’’ 

you're getting ready to spend the last 
^ bourgeois sentiment, eh?" 

I “P- going to Salomon 

l^vi s. Perhaps he s sentimental to-day, too, and has topsy¬ 
turvy prices." '' 

"In top^-turvy times the prices rise," Marill replied. "But 

goahead, Kr^l Habit is nothing—impulse all! And don't get 

•o engroMcd m your haggling as to forget dinner at eight for the 
oM wamors of the emigration, at M^re Margot's." 


Salomon Levi was a nimble, weaselly little man with a tremb- 
T^g* *^g*o, goat s beard. He lived in a dark, vaulted room amid 

musical instruments, worn rugs, oil paintings, kitchen 
uten sils, plaster gnomes and porcelain animals. In the window 
were artificial pearls, cheap imitation jewellery, old silver 
ornaments, watches and old coins mixed helter-skelter together. 

r immediately. His memory was a ledger 

g^^ stead in many deals. 

j at once since he 

•^med Kem had something more to seU. " You come at a bad 

iimf, 

* ttiat? Have you sold the ring already?" 

unrW^' 'tailed. "Sold, you said, if I didn't mis- 

un^tand you. Or have I made a mistake?" 

No. 


•c 



fencing, "don't you read the 
w^per? Do you live on the moon? Don’t you know what is 

happening m the world? Sold! Old trash like that! Sold! 
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How can you say such a thing, magnificently like a Rothschild? 
Do you know what it means to make a sale?” He paused for 
effect and then explained mournfully: ” It means that a stranger 
comes and wants something and that then he draws his purse 

out of his pocket-” Levi took out his wallet. “Opens it.” 

He opened it. “And gets out cold kosher money.” He plucked 
out a fifty-franc note. “Puts it down.” The note was smoothed 
out on the counter. “And then the most important thing of 
all! ” Levi’s voice rose to falsetto. “ He permanently separates 
himself from it!” 

Levi put the note away. “And for what? For some trinket, 
some gewgaw, cold kosher money. Am I to laugh? Only crazy 
people and gojim act like that. Or an unlucky fool with my pas¬ 
sion for business. Well, what have you to-day? Much I cannot 
give. Four weeks ago—now, those were fine times.” 

“I don’t want to sell anything, Herr Levi. I’d like to buy 
back the ring.” 

“ What I ” For an instant Levi’s mouth fell open like a hungry 
yellowhammer in its nest. His beard was the nest. “ .4cA, already 
I know. You want to trade. Nix, young man. I know that 
trick. A week ago I was caught—a watch, sure it did not go, 
but a watch is a watch, after all. For that I got a bronze inkwell 
and a fountain pen with a gold nib. What shall I tell you? 
Tricked I was because I am a blind trusting fool; the fountain 
pen does not work. Sure, the watch does not go for more than a 
quarter of an hour, but is it the same thing when a watch does 
not go and when a fountain pen does not work? A watch is 
still always a watch, but a fountain pen that is empty, what is 
that? That is a contradiction; it is like it wasn't there at all. 
And what did you want to trade?” 

“Nothing, Herr Levi. I said buy. Buy!” 

“With money?” 

“Yes, with real money.” 

“I know—some Hungarian money or Rumanian money 
or no-good Austrian money or inflation notes. Who can tell 
what they are worth? Not long ago came in a man with curled 

moustaches like Charlemagne-” 

Kem brought out a hundred-franc note and placed his wallet 

on the counter. Levi stiffened and emitted a low whistle. You 

are in money? The first time I have seen such a thing. Young 

man, look out for the police-” , a ,1 

“I earned it,” Kem beamed, “earned it honestly. Ana 

now where is the ring?” 
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"This insUat/* Levi rushed out and came back with the 
riiv? that had belonged to Ruth's mother. He was polishing 
it with the skevc of his coat, blowing on it and then polishing 
it again. Finally be laid it on a square of velvet as though it 
were a twenty-carat diamond. "A fine piece," he said reverently. 
"A tme rarity." 

"Herr Levi." Kem said, "you gave us a hundred and fifty 

for the ring. If I give you one hundred and eighty 

you'D have a twenty per cent profit. That’s a good bargain, 
isn't it?" 

Levi didn't hear him. " A man could fall in love with a piece 
like this," he mumiured in dreamy ecstasy. "No modem trash. 
Value I Real v^uel I planned to keep it myself. I have a little 
private collection for my own pleasure.” 

Kem counted out one hundred and eighty francs on the 
counter. 

"Money," Levi said scornfully. "What is money to-day? 

With devaluation. Goods, they are the only real value. A 

lovely little ring like this gives a man pleasure and also it goes 

up in value. A double joy I And just now gold is so high," he 

remarked thoughtfully. "Four hundred francs would be cheap 

for such a beautiful piece. A connoisseur’s price you might 
get for it." 

Kem recoiled. "Herr Levi!” 

" I am human," Levi said nobly. " I shall part 

mil give you this happiness with no profit to myself. Because 

thu u New Year's Eve. Three hundred francs, done, even thoueh 
It costs my heart's blood." ® 

That’s tmee what you paid," Kem said angrily. 

Twice I You say that casually without knowing what you 
mean, ^t U twice? Twice is half, as Rabbi Michael von 
Howorodka wisely says somewhere. Have you ever heard of 
over^d, young man? It costs and costs; taxes, rent, coal, 
assessments, losses. To you that is nothing, but for me it is 
ataggenng I Each day it amounts to as much as a little ring like 



ff 




1 m a poor man. an ^migr^e-" 

dismissed the point. "Who is not an 6migr6e? He 

i«^ts to buy IS always richer than he who has to sell. Well 
*od which of us two wants to buy?" ’ 

‘Two hunted francs," Kem said, "that's my last word." 
Le^ picked up the ring, blew on it and carried it out. Kem 
put his money m his pocket and walked to the door. As he was 
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opening it Levi screamed after him: "Two hundred and fifty, 
because you’re young and I like to be a benefactor." 

"Two hundred," Kem shouted back from the door. 

"Schalom alecheml'* Levi saluted him. 

"Two hundred and twenty." 

"Two hundred and twenty-five. On my word* of honour 
because I have to pay the rent to-morrow." 

Kem returned and with a sigh laid down the money. Levi 
packed the ring in a little pasteboard box. "This box you shall 
have for nothing and the fine blue cotton. Ruined I am because 
of you." 

"Fifty per cent," Kem growled. "Usurer!" 

Levi paid no attention to Kern's last remark. "Take my 
word for it," he said, sincere for the moment. "At Cartier’s, 
in the Rue de la Paix, a ring like this costs six hundred. It 
is worth three hundred and fifty. That’s the truth." 

Kem rode back to the hotel. " Ruth," he said in the doorway, 
"we're on our way up and going fast. Here! The last of the 
Mohicans is home again." 

She opened the little box and looked inside. "Ludwig-” 

she said. 

"Useless things, that’s all!" Kern said quickly in embarrass¬ 
ment. "What is it Steiner says? They're supposed to give the 
greatest warmth. Just wanted to test it out. And now put it 
on! We’re all going to eat to-day in a restaurant. Like real 
workmen with weekly wages!" 




It was ten o'clock in the evening. Steiner, Marill, Ruth 
and Kem were sitting in the "M^re Margot." The waiters 
were beginning to push the chairs together and sweep the floors 
with tremendous brooms and water. The cat on the cashier’s 
desk stretched and leaped down. The proprietress was asleep, 
tightly wrapped in a knitted jacket. But from time to time she 

opened a watchful eye. 

" I believe they’re trying to shove us out of here,” Steiner 
said, motioning to the waiter. "High time, too. We’ve got 
to go to Edith Rosenfeld’s. Father Moritz arrived to-day. 

"Father Moritz?" Ruth asked. "Who’s that?" 

"Father Moritz is the dean of the ^migr^es," Steiner replied. 
"Seventy-five years old, little Ruth. Knows all borders, all 
cities, all hotels, all boarding-houses and private lodgings where 
one can live unreported, and the jails of five civilized countries. 
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His Mine is Moriti Rosenthal and he comes from Godesberg 


said 


crossed 


ff 


the-Rhine 

"Then I know him 
from Caechoslovakia into Austria." 

"And I went with him from Switzerland into Italy," Marill said 

The waiter brought the check. "I’ve crossed a few borders 

with him myself," Steiner said. "Have you a bottle of cognac 

I can take with me?" he asked the waiter. "Courvoisier? At 
store prices of course 

]Must a moment. I'll ask the patronner 

The waiter went across to the sleeping woman in the knitted 

iacket. She opened one eye and nodded. The waiter came 

back, to(A a bottle from one of the shelves and gave it to Steiner 
who put it in his overcoat pocket. ’ 

At this instant the street door; opened and a shadowy figure 
entered. The patronne put her hand to her mouth, yawned and 
opened both eyes. The waiters made wry faces. 

TV man who had come in went, as silently as a sleep-walker, 
•traii^t through the room to the big rAtisserie in which a few 
roasting chickens were turning on spits above the glowinc wood 


coals 

TV man examined the chicke 

much is that one there? " be asked 




"How 


•• 


«« 


•« 


«« 


•« 


•< 


44 


Twenty-six francs 
And that one?" 
Twenty-six francs. 
And that one?" 
Twenty-six francs 
Do th^ all cost t^ 
Yes" 



SI 


Why didn’t you tell me that at once?" 

"Because you didn't ask me at once." 

TV man looked up. For a moment healthy rage showed 

thresh his somnambulism. Then he pointed to the biggest 
chicken. Give me that one." 

Kern nudged Stc^r. Steiner was watching attentively, 
nis mouth was twitching. ^ 

With salad, roast potatoes, rice?" the waiter asked. 

With nothing. With a knife and fork. Hand it over." 

^ whispered. "The old Chicken, as I 

and breathe. 




i« 


Steiner 
Vienna is 


"That's who it isl The 
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down 


wallet 


He’s 


paid out the money. Then he put it away and solemnly unfol 
his napkin. In front of him rested the magnificent roast chid 
The man lifted his hands like a priest b^towing a blessing, 
fierce and radiant air of satisfaction enveloped him. Then 
lifted the bird and put it on his own plate. 

“We’ll not disturb him,’’ Steiner whispered softly. ‘ 
earned his roast chicken the hard way.” 

“Exactly. I propose we get' out at once,” Kem replied. 
“I’ve run into him twice before. Both times in prison. On 
each occasion he was arrested at the moment when he was 
about to eat a roast chicken. If he runs true to form, the police 
will be here any minute!’’ 

Steiner laughed. “Then let’s get going! I’d rather celebrate 
New Year’s Eve with those disinherited by fate than in the 
guardroom of the Prefecture of Police!’’ 

They got up. At the door they looked around again. The 
Chicken was just detaching a crisp brown leg from the body 
of the prize. He regarded it, like a pilgrim looking at the Holy 
Sepulchre, and bit into it reverently. But after that he went 
at it with determination and enormous appetite. 


Edith Rosenfeld was a delicate, white-haired woman of 
sixty-six. She had come to Paris two years before with eight 
children. She had found places for seven of them. Her eldest 
son had gone to China as an army doctor; her eldest daughter, 
who had been a philologist at Bonn, had secured a position as a 
servant girl in Scotland through the Refugees’ Aid; the second 
son had passed the French Government examinations in law; 
when he could not find a practice, he had become a waiter in the 
Hotel Carleton in Cannes; the third had enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion; the next had migrated to Bolivia; and the two other 
daughters were hving on an orange plantation in Palestine. The 
only one left was her youngest son. The Refugees’ Aid was trying 

to get him a job as a chauffeur in Mexico. 

Edith Rosenfeld’s apartment consisted of two rooms: a larger 
one for her, and a small one in which this last son. Max Rosenfeld 
the auto fancier, lived. When Steiner, Marill, Kem and 
came in, there were already about twenty persons assembled 
in the two rooms—all refugees from Germany, some with 
residential permits but most of them without. Those who co^d 
afford it had brought along something to drink. Almost all had 
chosen cheap, red French wine. Steiner and Marill sat among 
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am again 


tb«n like two pillars with their cognac. They poured it out 

gcDerously. hoping to avoid unnecessaiy^ sentimentality. 

MoriU R^thal arrived at eleven o'clock. Keni barely 

recognired him. He seemed to have aged ten years in less than 

His face was yeUow and bloodless, and he walked with 

dilbcuJty, leaning on an ebony cane with an old-fashioned 
ivory handle. 

“Edith, my old love,” he said, “here I 
come earlier. I was very tired." 

’i'TT *•« not reach it. 

Mith Rmenfeld st^ up. She was as light as a bird. She held 
his hAnd and kissed him on the cheek. 

"I almost believe Tm getting old,” Moriti Rosenthal said. 

I CM no l^er fass your hand. But you brazenly kiss me on 
the cheek. Oh to be sixty once a^ainl'' 

E4th Rosenfeld looked at him smiling. She did not want 

a®au 1"^ *'’* appearance. 

^ Montz Rosenthal didn t show her that he knew how shocked 

she was. He was calm and cheerful and he had come to Paris 
to die. 

He k^ed around. "Well-known faces," he said. "Those 
Wong nowhere meet each other everywhere. Strange 

; a u ** *“• Vienna, 

nghti And ManU? In Bnssago, and Uter in Locarno in the 

goto slaho^wasn't that it? Why, there’s Klassmann too, the 
ISf •' • I And Kern from Czecho I Me^ 

"Where do you come from 
Father Montz? Steiner asked. 

AlZl^lw?'!- y°“ ‘h“«: avoid 

W u no other cotm that gives more than fifteen days. §x 

and the prisons are worWiouses. 

Go by way of Geneva I” 
How s Italy now? Klassmann asked. 

Edith 

w he lifted It. He was ashamed of this and put the glass down 



again. “Italy is fuU of German agents,” he said. “There is 
nothing more for us there.” 

“ And Austria? ” Waser asked. 

“Austria and Czechoslovakia are mousetraps. France is the 
single country in Europe we have left. Make sure you stay here.” 

“Have you heard anything of Mary Altmann, Moritz?” 

Edith Rosenfeld asked after a pause. “She used to be in 
Milan.” 

“Yes. She's in Amsterdam now as a chambermaid. Her 
children are in an ^migr^es' home in Switzerland. In Locarno, 
I l^lieve. Her husband's in Brazil.” 

“Have you seen her to speak to?” 

“Yes, just before her trip to Zurich. She was delighted they 
had all found places.” 

“Do you know anything of Josef Fessler?” Klassmann asked. 
“He was waiting in Zurich for a residential permit.” 

“Fessler shot himself and his wife,” Moritz Rosenthal answered 
as calmly as if he were talking about breeding bees. He didn't 
look at Klassmann. His eyes were turned toward the door. 
Klassmann made no reply. Nor did any of the others. There 
was a moment's silence. Each one acted as if he had heard 
nothing. 

“Have you run into Joseph Friedmann anywhere?” Brose 
asked. 

“No. But I know he's in prison in Salzburg. His brother 
went back to Germany. He's said to be in a concentration 
camp now.” Moritz Rosenthal took his glass in both hands, 
as cautiously as though it were a sacramental goblet, and drank 
slowly, 

“\\^at's Minister Althoff doing now?” Marill asked. 

“ He's in splendid luck. He's a taxi driver in Zurich. Residen¬ 
tial permit and permit to work.” 

“Just as you'd expect!” said Waser the Communist. 

“And Bernstein?” 

“Bernstein is in Australia, His father's in East Africa. Max 
May has had especial good luck; he has become assistant to a 
dentist in Bombay. Black, of course. But he has to eat. Loewen- 
stein took all his law examinations over again in English, and 
now he's an attorney in Palestine. The actor Hansdorff is at the 
State Theatre in Zurich. Storm hanged himself. Did you know 
Councillor Binder in Berlin, Edith?” 

“Yes.” 

“He got a divorce. On account of his career. He was married 
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to MZi Cfepcoheiincr. His wife poisoned herself i 

chikSreiL ' 

Mofiu RosenthaJ reflected for a while. “That 
know/* he said. "The others are wandering aro 
there are even more of them now." 


Only th( 
Manll 


poured himself a drink of cognac. He used a water 
glass that bore the inscription Gare de Lyon. It was a souvenir 
<A his first arrest and he always carried it with him. He emptied 
the glass at one gulp. “An instructive chronicle," he com¬ 
mented then. “Long live the destruction of the individual! 
Among the ancient Greeks thought was a distinction. 
After that it became a pleasure. Later a weakness. To-day it 
is a crime. The history of civilization is the story of the suffenngs 
of those who have created it." 

Steiner grinned at him. MariU grinned back. At that instant 
the bells outside began to ring. Steiner looked at the faces 
around him—the many little destinies blown together here by 
the Wind of Destiny—and he lifted his glass. "Father Moritz!" 
he said. “ King of the wanderers, last scion of Ahasuerus, eternal 
emigrant, accept our greetings! The devil knows what this year 

may bring. Lo^ live the subterranean brigade! So long as 
we're here, nothing's lost." 

Moritz Rosenthsil nodded. He lifted his glass to Steiner and 
drank. In the back^ound of the room someone laughed. Then 

silence. Thev all looked at 


there was silence, iney au looaea at one 

raised faces as though they had been surprised doing 
shameful. 


From outside in the street came cries. Fireworks exploded. 
Taxis rushed by honking. On a balcony of a house opposite 
a little man in vest and shirt sleeves set off a pan of green fire. 
T^ whole facade was lighted up. The green light streamed 
blindingly into Edith Rosenfeld's room and made it unreal— 
as though it were no longer a room in a hotel in Paris, but a 
cabin in a sunken ship deep under water. 


actress Barbara Klein was sitting at a table in a comer 
of the catacombs." It was late and there were only two electric 
light bulbs burning, one over each doorway. Her chair stood in 
front of an arrangement of palms, and whenever she leaned back 
the leaves touch^ her hair like stiff hands. She felt it each time 

And her head jerked; but she no longer had the strength to get 
up and find a seat elsewhere. 
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From the kitchen came the clatter of dishes and the plaintive 

tones of an accordion over the radio. The Toulouse broadcasting 

station, thought Barbara Klein. A new year. I am tired. I 

don’t want to go on hving. What did any of them know about 
how tired a person could be? 

I’m not drunk, she thought. My thoughts have just become 
slower. As slow as flies in wintertime. Flies in which death is 
growing. It's growing in me, too, like a tree. It’s growing like 
a tree in my veins which are slowly freezing. Someone gave me 
a glass of cognac. The one called Marill or the other one that 
went away. He said it would warm me. But I'm not even cold. 
I just haven’t any feeling at all any more. 

She sat there and saw, els through a glass wall, someone 
coming toward her. He came nearer and she saw him more 
clearly now, but there was still glass between them. Now she 
recognized him; it was the man who had sat beside her in Edith 
Rosenfeld's room. He had had a diffident, indistinct face with 
l^ge eyeglasses and a twisted mouth and restless hands and he 
limped—but now he limped right through the transparent wall 
and it closed behind him with soft iridescence hke a curtain of 
liquid glass. 

It was some time before she understood anything of what 
he was saying. She saw him go away with his halting gait as 
though he were swimming, and she saw him return and sit 
down beside her and she drank what he gave her and had no 
feeling of swallowing. In her ears was subdued roaring and amid 
it voices, words, useless senseless words from far away, from 
another shore; and then suddenly it was not a human being any 
more in front of her, hot, blotched and restless—it was only 
something pathetic, moving, something maltreated and beseech¬ 
ing. It was only hunted, imploring eyes, just an animal caught 
in this loneliness of glass and the Toulouse radio station and the 
alien night. 


"Ye 


s 




she said, "yes 




She wanted him to go and leave her alone for only an instant, 
a few minutes, a little portion of the long eternity that stretched 
before her—but he was getting up now and standing in front 
of her and bending over and taking her arm and drawing her 
to her feet and speaking and taking her away, and she was 
wading through a mire of glass. And then came the stairway 
which was ductile and snapped at her legs with its steps, and doors 
and brightness and a room. 

She sat on her bed and felt she could never get up again. 
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Her joints seemed to fail apart. There was no pain. It was 
just a noiseless sundering as when^ver-ripe fruit in the stillness 
of autumn falls at night from a motionless tree. She bent for¬ 
ward, she looked at the worn carpet as though she expected 
to aee herself lying there, and then she lifted her head. Someone 
was kx>king at her. 

It was strange eyes under soft hair, it was a strange, thin 
(ace, bent forward, masklike, and then it was a chilling shudder 
and a convulsion and an awakening from far away, and she 
saw that it was her own face that was looking at her out of the 
mirror. 

She did not move. And them she saw the man kneeling beside 
her bed in a curiously ridiculous posture, holding her hands. 

She drew her hands away. "What do you want?" she asked 
sharply. "What do you want of me?" 

TTw man stared at her. "But you said—you told me I could 
come with ytni-" 


she said. "No 


She had become weary again. " No 

The words came again. Words of unhappiness and pain 
and kxieliness and suffering, words, words that were much too 

—but did small words exist for small beings that were ground 

down and abased? And that he had to go away to-morrow, 

and that he had never had a woman, and that it was only fear 

and his infirmity that paralyred him and made him ridiculous, 

a smashed foot, only a foot, and the despair and the hope that 

just to-night—after all, she had looked at him all evening and 
he had thought . . . 

Had she looked at him? She did not know. All she knew 
was that this was her room and that she would never leave it 
again, and that everything else was mist and less than mist. 

"It would mean a new life for me I" whispiered the man beside 
her knees. "Everything would be different forome—please 
understand that I No longer to feel myself an outcast-" 

She understood none of it. She looked in the mirror again. 
That was Barbara Klein there, bending forward, twenty-eight 
years old, untouched her whole life long, treasured-up for a dream 
that had never come, and now without hope and at the end. 

Slw got up cautiously, still watching the image in the mirror. 

^>he looked at it. She smiled at it, and for an instant a flicker 

of irony and macabre mockery answered her. "Yes." she said 
«wily. "yes—all righi 

TV man stopped speaking. He stared at her almost 
credulously. She paid no heed. Everything was sudd 


:n- 
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too heavy. Her dress weighed on her like armour. She let it 
fall. She let herself fall, the heavy shoes, the thin, heavy body— 

and the bed grew and became huge and took her in its arms, a 
soft white grave. 

She heard a switch snap and the rustling of clothes. With 
an effort she opened her eyes. It was dark. “Light,” she said 
into the pillow. “The light must stay on.” 

“One instant! Please, just one instant more!” The man’s 
voice was embarrassed and hasty. “It’s just that—please 
understand-’ ’ 

“The light must stay on-” she repeated. 

“Yes. Certainly—at once—only ...” 

“It will be dark for so long afterward,” she murmured. 

“Yes—yes, certainly—the nights in winter are long-” 

She heard the switch click. The light was once more a soft 
red twilight on her closed eyelids. Then she felt the other body. 
For a second everything inside her tightened—then she relaxed. 
This would pass, like everything. . . . 


t 


Slowly she opened her eyes again. A person she did not 
know stood by her bed. She had had a memory of something 
restless, beseeching, miserable—but what she saw now was a 
warm, frank face alive with tenderness and happiness. 

She looked at him for an instant. “You must go now,” she 
said. “Please go-” 

The man made a gesture. Then the words came again. Quick, 
trembling words. At first she did not understand. It was too 
sudden and she was too bumed-out. AH she wanted now was 
for him to go. Then she understood part of it—that he had 
been desperate and broken, and that this was no longer so. And 
that he had regained his courage. Now, at the very moment 
when he had been ordered out of France- 

She nodded. He must stop speaking. “Please-” she said. 

He was silent. 

“You must go now,” she said. 


it 


Yes 




She lay beaten and exhausted under the blanket. Her eyes 
followed the man as he went to the door. He was the last human 
being she would see. She lay very quiet in a strange peace- 

nothing concerned her any more. 

The man paused at the door. He hesitated and waited for a 

moment. “Tell me one thing more,” he said. “Have you 

Did you do that just—out of—more out of pity—or 
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She kx)ked at him. “Hie last human being. The last link with 
lik. “No—” she said with tremendous effort. 

"Not out of pity?” 

"No.” 

The man at the door stiffened. He was breathless with 
anticipation. "Then what . . .?” he asked as softly as though 
he feared be might fall into an abyss. 

She was still looking at him. She was very calm. The last 
little bit of life. "Love-” she said. 

The man at the door was silent. He looked like one who 
had expected a blow from a cudgel and had stumbled into an 
embrace. He did not move, but he seemed to grow. " My God 1 ” 
he said. b 

Suddenly she was afraid he would come back. "You must 
go now,” she said. " I am very tired-” 

She no longer heard what he was saying. Exhaustion seized 
her and closed her eyes. Then the door was there again, blank 
and empty, and she w^ alone and had forgotten him. 

She remained for a time lying quiet. She saw her face in the 
mirror wd smiled at it—very wearily and tenderly. Her head 
was quite clear now. Barbara Klein, she thought. Actress. 
PredseJy on New Year's Day. Actress. But wasn’t one day like 
another? She looked at her clock on the bedside table. She had 
a^nd it that morning. The clock would go on ticking for a 

M"eek. She looked at the letter beside it. The dreadful 
tetter that contained death. 

She took the little razor blade out of the drawer. She held 
1 between her thumb and index finger and drew the covers 
her. It didn t hurt much. The landlady would be furious 

mtheroormy. But she had nothing else. She had no veronal. 

pressed her face into the pillow. It became darker—then 
I came agun far away. The Toulouse radio. Nearer and 

aw. A f^t rumbbng. A funnel into which she was slipping. 
Faster and faster. And then the wind ... 




CHAPTER XIX 


Marill came into the canteen. “There’s someone outside 
looking for you, Steiner.” 

“Under what name, Steiner or Huber?” 

“Steiner.” 

“Did you ask him what he wanted?” 

“Of course. As a precaution.” Marill looked at him. “He 

has a letter for you. From Berlin.” 

Steiner pushed back his chair with a jerk. “Where is he?” 

“Over in the Rumanian Pavilion.” 

“Not a spy or anything like that? ” 

“Doesn’t look it.” 

They walked across together. Under the bare trees a man 
of about fifty was standing. “Are you Steiner?” he asked. 
“No!” Steiner said. “Why?” 

The man looked at him sharply-for an instant. “I have a 
letter for you from your wife.” He took a letter out of his port¬ 
folio and showed it to Steiner. “You probably recognize the 

handwriting.” . 

Steiner knew that he was standing still but it took aU tiis 

strength, for suddenly inside him everything was unsteady 

quivering. He could not lift his hand j he beheved if he trie 

to it would fly away. . ^ -n i j 

“What made you think Steiner was in Pans? Marill asked. 

“The letter reached me from Vienna. Someone took it there 

from Berlin. When he tried to find you he was told you were 

in Paris.” The man pointed to a second envelope. Josef btetncr 

Paris was written on it in Lflo’s large handwritmg. He sent 

it to me along with other letters. I’ve been lookmg for you tor 

several days. Finally at the Caf6 Maurice they told me I would 

find you here. You needn’t tell me whether you are Steiner. 

know how careful one has to be. AU you need is to take the 

letter. I Want to get rid of it.” 

“It’s for me,” Steiner said. 

i t ^ ^ 

The man handed him the letter. Steiner had to force himself 
to take it. It was different and heavier than any other letter 
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in the world. But once he felt the envelope between his fingers 
you would have had to cut his hand off to get it away from 
him. 

“Thanks/* he said to the man. “You’ve been to a lot of 

trouble." 

**That’s nothing. When people like us get mail it’s important 
enough to do a littk searching. I’m glad I found you." 

He waved to them and left. 


If anil 


said, completely beside himself 
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“From my 

wife. The first letter. What can it be? She ought not to write 
roe. you know." 

Open it 

Yes. Stay here with me. Damn it, what can ___ 

wrong with her?" He tore open the envelope and began to 
read. He sat like a stone and read the letter to the end; but 
his began to change, it became pale and drawn. The muscles 
in his cheeks tensed and the veins stood out. 

He let the letter faU and sat for a time silently staring at the 

floor.^ Then he glanced at the date. “Ten days-" he said. 

"She’s in the hospital. Ten days ago she was still alive——" 
Marill looked at him 


"She says she can’t be saved!* That’s why she wrote. She 
dom’t teU me what’s wrong. It doesn’t matter now. She 

writes—you understand—it's her last letter-" 

"In what hospital is she?" Marill asked.* “Did she tell you 

that? WtSM 

We 11 call up at once. We’U call the hospital, under some 
other name." 

Steiner stood up unsteadily. “I must go there." 

Call first. Come, we’ll go to the Verdun." 


Steiner gave the number. In a half-hour the telephone rang 
and he went into the booth as though into a dark cavern. When 
he came out he was dripping with sweat. 

“Sl^’s still alive," he said. 

Did you speak to her?" Marill asked. 

I* No. To the doctor." 

Did you tell him your name?” 

No. I said I was one of her relatives.. There has been an 
operation and there is no hope for her. Three or four days at 

doctor says. It was for that reason she wrote. She 
o«nt think I'd get the letter so quickly. Danm it!" He still 
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had the letter in his hand and he looked around as though he 

had never before been in the dirty lobby of the Verdun. “Marill 
I m taking the train to-night.” j 

Marill stared at him. “Have you lost your mind?” he asked 
softly. ;; 


n 


^ across tne border. 1 have a passport, you know,”! 

The passport won’t do you any good once you’re over there*' 
You know that perfectly weU yourself.” ^ 

“Yes.” 


“You also know what it means once you cross the border?”^' 
“Yes.” 


“That you’re probably done for.” 

“I’m done for if she dies.” 

“That’s not true!” MariU was suddenly very angry. “I; 

may sound tough, Steiner, but I advise you to write her telegrapi 
her—but stay here.” > 

Steiner shook his head absent-mindedly. He had scarcely 
heard. ^ 

Marill seized him by the shoulder. 

“You can’t help her. Even if you get there.” 

“I can see her.” 

“She will be horrified if you go. If you were to ask her now, 
she would make every effort to have you stay here.” 

Steiner had been staring into the street without seeing any¬ 
thing. Now he turned around quickly. “Marill,” he said, and 
his eyes wavered, “she is still all there is for me, she is alive, 
she breathes, her eyes are still there and her thoughts, I am 
still there behind those eyes—and in a few days she will be dead; 
there will be nothing left of her; she will lie there and be nothing 
but a strange, disintegrating body. But now, now she is still 

alive for a few days longer, the last days-And I am not to be 

with her? Tty to understand that I must go. There is no other 
way. Damn it, the world is ending; if I don’t see her I’ll simply 
break. I’ll die with her.” 

“You won’t die with her. Come, telegraph her, take my 
money, take Kern’s money, telegraph her every hour, pages, 
letters, anything—but stay here.” 

“It’s not dangerous for me to go. I have my passport. I'll 
get back with it.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense to me. You know it’s dangerous! They 
have a damned good organization over there.” 

“I’m going,” Steiner said. 

Marill tried to seize him by the arm and lead him away. 
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Come, well empty a couple of bottles of brandy. Get drunk! 
promise you I *11 telephone every couple of hours.” 

Steiner sliirok him off as though he were a child. "It won’t 
w, Manll. That won t fix it. I know what you mean. I under- 
•tand It, too. I'm not crazy. I know what*the stakes are, but 
t they ^e a thousand times higher I’d still take that train 
M nothing c^ld stop me. Can’t you understand that?” 
les, Marill roared. "Of course I understand it! I’d take 


train 


Stnn^ packrf his things. He was like a frozen river when the 

to someone 

?If inconceivable 

n ^ voice had droned so close to her inside 

—m.bl,-,h., h, w„ p^kin^. that he would tat S 

and that fo-morrow he would be where she was 

He threw the few things he needed into his bag and shut it. 
Then he went to find Ruth and Kern. They had already heard 

.i ztvz 'z 

‘hat 

"Good-bye. Ruth. 

fAvi her hand. She was crying. "There’s so much 

I d hke to say to you. Steiner. But now I’ve forgotten what it 

r '.K 17 ' y-™ this with you?” Z handed 

h.m tho black sweater. "I just finished it to^lay." 

smiled ^d for an instant was a.s he used to b< 


turned out just right,” he said. Then 

long, Baby Sometimes things go dreadfully 
Sometimes damn fast.” ^ 

I doTi’t think I’d be alive if it hadn't been 
Kem said. 

Of you to say that to 
^s the time wasn t entirely wasted.” 

Come back to us.” Ruth oaid ..n t_ 


That 


me. It 


bar Ir -TK^rwa*., L ® * can say. U 

a"-" ** y°“’ hot everything 

"WVd lAe Uo*!*' your chins ut 

Wed like to go with you to the station." Kem said 
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Steiner hesitated, 
too.” 


14 


Marili is going along. 


Yes, you come 
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They walked down the steps. On the street Steiner turned 
around and looked back at the shabby grey front of the hotel. 

“Verdun-” he murmured. 

Let me carry your bag,” Kem said. 

Why, Baby? I can do it all right myself.” 

Give it to me,” Kem begged with a shy smile. “I showed 
you just this afternoon how strong I've grown.” 

“Yes, so you did. This afternoon. How long ago that was!” 
Steiner gave him the bag knowing that Kem wanted to do 
something for him and that there was nothing else to do but 
this trifli^ service of carrying his bag. 

They arrived just in time to see the train oft. Steiner got in 
and lowered a window. The train had not begun to move; but 
it seemed to those on the platform that the window already 
separated Steiner irrevocably from them. With burning eyes 
Kem looked at the stem lean face—trying to impress it on his 
mind for all time. This man had been his friend and teacher 


for many months; for whatever in himself had become tempered 
and resilient, he had Steiner to thank. And now he saw this 
face, composed and calm, going voluntarily to destruction; for 
none of them counted on the miracle of Steiner’s coming back. 

The train began to move. No one spoke. Steiner slowly lifted 
his hand. The three on the station platform looked after him 

until the cars disappeared behind a curve. 

“ Damnation I ” Marili said presently, in a hoarse voice. “Come 
along. I need a drink. I've seen many a man die but I was 

never present at a suicide before.” 

They returned to the hotel. Kem and Ruth went to Ruth's 
room. “ Ruth,” Kem said after a while, “everything is suddenly 
empty and it makes you feel cold—as if the whole city had 

died.” 


That evening they went to visit Father Moritz, who was now 
bedridden. “Sit down, children,” he said. “I know aU about 
it and there’s nothing to be done. Every human being has the 

right to decide his own fate.” , 

Moritz Rosenthal knew he would never get up again. And 

therefore he had had his bed so placed that he could look out 

the window. There wasn't much he could see—-just a section 

of the rows of houses opposite. But since he had nothing e^, 

that was a great deal. He looked at the windows and they 
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becAxnr the epitome of life. In the mornings he saw them 
ofiened, he saw faces appear, he knew the sullen servant girl 
who cleaned the panes, the weary young wife who sat in the 
afternoon almost motionless behind the open shutters, staring 
into the street, and the bald-headed man on the top floor who 
exercised in the evenings in front of the open window. In the 
afternoon he saw the lights behind drawn curtains, he saw 
shadows moving back and forth; in the evenings he saw some 
windows that were dark as abandoned caves and others where 
lights burned far into the night. TTiat and the muffled noise 
from the streets represented the outer world, to which now only 
his thoughts belonged, not his body. The other world, the world 
of memory, he had on the walls of his room. With the last of 
his strength, aided by the chambermaid, he had put up with 
thumbtacks all the ^otographs he possessed. 

On the wall above his bH hung faded pictures of his family: 

hut parents; his wife, who had died forty years before; the 

portrait of a son who had lived to be fifty and who had died; 

the picture of a grsmdson who died at seventeen; the picture 

of a daughter-in-law who had lived to thirty-five—the dead, 

among whom Montz Rosenthal, old and impassive, now himself 
awaited death. 

The wall opposite was covered with landscapes. Photographs 
of the Rhine, towns, castles and vineyards, interspersed with 
coloured clippings from newspapers, sunrises and thunderstorms 
over the Rhine, and at the end a series of pictures of the little 

town of Godcsberg-on-the-Rhine. 

I can't help if," Father Moritz said in embarrassment. "I 

really ought to have pictures of Palestine hanging there, at 

least a few in the collection—but they don’t mean a thing to 
me." 

" How long did you live in Godesberg?" Ruth asked. 

"Until I was seventeen. Then we left." 

"And later on?" 

"Later on I never went back." 

"That was a long time ago, Father Moritz," Ruth said. 

Yes, it was long, long before you were in the world. Perhaps 
your mother was bom about that time." 

How strange, Ruth thought. When my mother was bom 
thc^ pKtures were already memories in the brain behind that 
forehead—and she lived her difficult life and is gone, and these 
same memoncs live on like ghosts behind this ancient forehead 
as though they were stronger than many lives. 
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Fa’heTMoS/sdV'm^etemanOT?^ 

‘"Tk . y i-onclon, and from there to MpviVr» " 

Then you’re alone now, Edith_” 

can work ^o-- ‘hem all and they 

I'What's Max going to do in Mexico?” 

into ti: aSobile" bulne^^’"^" ®“‘ “T “• get 

a palse“.'' “ Rosenthal said after 

I m like all of them, Moritz/' 

What will vnn Hrk 


ft 


ft 


to do^ ^ already found something else 

ThP ^ the hotel Bom twoZeks^o 

its adoptive S^ther'”*” ‘^<=^e 

weeks"oH* “ttle. “A baby? Two 

Tve been able to^chLt" e^hty *'?- 

It to sleep despite that. Edith? "“S 

“Yes-” 

time^LTriif r^Q son to sleep with I It was a long 

^child f ■ Sometinfes I’m iL 

a cnild that wants to go to sleep." 

''Which one, Moritz?” 

“The song about the poor Jewish child. It's forty years since 
I ve Wd you sing that. You were young then ^d ^ 
beautiful. You are still beautiful, Edith." ’ ^ 

littl'p smiled. Then she straightened herself a 

^ ^he thin melody of an old music 

^x. Moritz Rosenthal lay back and listened. He closed his 

eyes and drew his breath peacefully. In the barren room the 

old wonian ^g the nostalgic melody of homelessness and the 
sad words that accompanied it:— 

“ With almonds and with raisins 
You'll earn your daily keep. 

You'll trade, Yiddele, haggle and trade. 

Sleep, Yiddele, sleep." 
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Ruth and Kem sat listening in silence. Above their heads 
roared the wind of time—forty years, fifty years rushed by, in 
the conversation of the old woman and the old man. The ancient 
pair fcemed to find it natural that those years had passed. But 
in their company crouched these two people of twenty, for 
whom a single year was endless and almost unimaginable, and 
they felt a kind of shadowy dread: that everything passes and 
must pass, and that presently time would reach out for them 
too. . . . 

Edith Rosenfeld got up and bent over Moritz Rosenthal. He 
was asleep. She looked at the old man's large face for a while. 
"Come," she said then. "Wc'U let him sleep." ^ 

She turned out the light and they went out noiselessly into the 
darl* corridor and found their way across to their own rooms. 


Just as Kem was pushing a heavy wheelbarrow of dirt from 

fhe pavilion over to Marill, he was stopped by two men. "One 

moment, plea%e.'' One of them turned to Marill. "You^too." 

Kem ceremoniously set down the wheelbarrow. He knew 

what this was. The tone was familiar; anywhere in the whole 

world he would have leaped up out of the deepest sleep at hearing 

th^ polite, low, inexorable accents beside his bed. 

"Will you be so kind as to show us your papers of identifica¬ 
tion?" 

"I haven’t mine with me," Kem replied. 

"Please identify yourselves first," Marill said. 

"Certainly, with pleasure. Here, this will do, won't it? I 

am from the police. The gentleman here is an inspector from 

the Mini.stry of Labour. You understand, the large number of 

Frmch unemployed forces us to make a check-up." 

I understand, sir. Unfortunately, I can only show you a 

residential permit; 1 have no permit to work; you would hardly 
have expected that-" 

"You arc quite right, sir," the inspector said politely. "We 

did not exp^t that, but what you have is sufficient. You may 

go (m working. In this particular case—in the construction of ' 

the Exposition—the Government has no desire to be too strict 

in enforcing regulations. We beg your pardon for disturbing you " 
"Not at all. It's your duty." 

. “May I see your papers?" the inspector asked Kem. 

I have none." 

"No tMpiiiP" 
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“No.” 

“You entered the country illegally?” 

“There was no other way.” 

“I am very sorry,” said the man from the police, “but you 
must come with us to the Prefecture.” 

“That’s what I expected,” Kem replied and looked at Marill. 
“Tell Ruth I’ve been nabbed. I'll come back as soon as I can. 
Tell her not to worry.” 

He had spoken in German. “I have no objection if you want 

to talk to your friend for a moment more,” the inspector said 
obhgingly. 

“I’ll look out for Ruth until you get back,” Marill said in 
German. “Tough luck, old fellow. Get them to deport you by 
way of Basle. Come back again by way of Burgfelden. Telephone 
from the Steiff Inn to Hotel Steiff in St. Louis for a taxi to 
Muhlhausen and from there to Belfort. That’s the best way. 
If they take you to the Sant^, write me as soon as you can. 
Klassmann will keep a lookout anyway. I'U telephone him 
immediately.” 

Kem nodded to Marill. “I'm ready,” he said then. 

The representative of the police turned him over to a man 
who had been waiting near by. The inspector looked at Marill 
and smiled. “A nice way to say good-bye,” he said in perfect 
German. “You seem to know our border well.” 
“Unfortunately,” Marill replied. 


Marill was sitting with Waser in a bistro. “Come on,” he said, 
“let's have one more drink. Damn it, I hate to go into that 
hotel! This is the first time something like this has happened 
to me. What’U you have, a fine or a Pernod? ” 

“A fine,” Waser said with dignity. “That anisette stuff is 
for women.” 

“Not in France.” Marill summoned a waiter and ordered a 
cognac and a straight Pernod. 

“I could tell her,” Waser proposed. “In our circles that sort 
of thing is an everyday affair. Every few minutes someone is 
picked up and then you have to teU his wife or his girl. The 
best thing for you is to start off with the great, common cause 
that always demands sacrifices.” 

“What sort of common cause?” 

“The Movementi The revolutionary enlightenment of the 
masses, of course!” 
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Marill rej^arded th« Communist attentively for a while. 

Wiser," he said calmly, " I don’t think we’d get far that way. 
That's good for a socialist manifesto, but for nothing else. I 
forrot you were mixed up in politics. Let’s finish our drinks 
and start marching. Somehow or other I’ll get it done." 

They paid, and walked through the slushy snow to the Hotel 
Verdun. Wiser disappeared into "the catacombs" and Marill 
climbed slowly up the stairs. 

He knocked at Ruth’s door. She opened it as quickly as if 
she had been waiting behind it. The smile on her face faded a 
littk when she saw Marill. "Marill-" she said. 


"Yes. I’m not the one you were expecting, am I?" 

"I thought it was Ludwig. He’ll be here any minute now." 

" Yes." 

Marill walked into the room. He saw a plate on the table, 
an alcohol stove over which water was boiling, bread and sliced 
meat and a few flowers in a vase. He saw all this, he saw Ruth 
standing expectantly in front of him, and irresolutely, just for 
something to do, he picked up the vase. " Flowers," he murmured. 


flowers- 

Flowers are cheap in Paris," Ruth said. 

That's not what 1 meant. Only— 


If 



vase as cautiously as though 

k glass but of eggshell porcelain. "It’s just that 

0 damnably hard, all this-" 

What? 


Marill made no reply. 
"I know," Ruth said 
Ludwig." 

Marill swung round t( 
"Where 


replaced 




The police 


«• 


At the Prefecture. 


9i 


Ruth silently picked up her coat. She put it on, stuffed a few 

things into the pockets, and tried to go past Marill and out 

the door. He stopped her. "It's silly," he declared. "It won't 

help him or you at all. We have someone at the Prefecture who 
will keep us informed. You stay here!" 

H^ can I? I could see him again! Let them lock us both 
up. Then we could go across the border together." 

Manll kept hold of her. She was like a compressed steel spring. 

Her^ face wras pale and seemed to have grown smaller with 

anj^ty Then she suddenly gave up. "MariU," she said help¬ 
lessly, "what shall I do?" ^ 
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“Stay here. Klassmaiiii is at the Prefecture. He’ll tell us 
what happens. All they can do is deport him. Then in a couple 
of days he 11 be back again. I promised him you would wait 
here. He knows you’ll be reasonable.” 

“Yes, I will be.” Her eyes were full of tears. She took off her 
coat and let it drop to the floor. “Marill,” she said, “why do 
people do all this to us? After all, we’ve not harmed anybody.” 

Marill looked at her thoughtfully. ‘‘I believe it's for that 
very reason,” he said. “ActuaUy, I think that’s it.” 

“Will they put him in jail?” 

“I don’t think so. We’ll find out from Klassmann. We’ll 
have to wait until to-morrow.” 

Ruth nodded and slowly picked up her coat from the floor. 
“Didn’t Klassmann tell you an 5 rthing more?” 

“ No, I only spoke to him for a moment. Then he went straight 
to the Prefecture.” 

“I was there with him this morning. They ordered me to 
come.” She took a paper out of her coat pocket, smoothed it 
out and gave it to Marill. "For this.” 

It was a residential permit for Ruth, good for four weeks. 

“The Refugees’ Committee arranged it. I had an expired 
passport, you know. Klassmann brought me the news to-day. 
He’s been working on it for months. I wanted to show it to 
Ludwig. That’s why I got those flowers too.” 

“So that’s the reason!” Marill held the permit in his hand. 
“It's marvellous luck and a damned shame at the same time,’’ 
he said, “But mostly luck. This is a kind of miracle. It doesn't 
happen often. But Kem will come back. Do you believe that? ’’ 

"Yes,” Ruth said. "The one’s no good without the other. 
He must come back!” 

"Fine. And now you’re coming out with me. We’ll have 
dinner somewhere. And we’ll have something to drink—to 
the permit, and to Kem. He’s an old soldier. We’re all soldiers. 
You too. Am I right?” 

"Yes.” 

"Kem would let himself be deported fifty times with howls 
of joy to get you what you have there in your hand. You know 
that, don’t you?” 

"Yes, But I would a hundred times rather not-” 

"I know,” Marill interrupted. “We’ll talk about that when 
he’s here again. That’s one of the first mles of a soldier,” 

“Has he money to get back with?” 

“I assume so. All of us old campaigners always have some 
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With us. for that emergency. If he hasn’t enough, Klassmann 
will smuggle in the rest. He's our advance post and patrol. 
Now come along! Sometimes it's a damned good thing that 
there’s drink in the world! Especially in these times 1”^^ 

I * 

• • • • • 

Steiner was awake and alert when the train stopped at the 
border. The French customs men went through it quickly and 
perfunctorily. They asked for his passport, stamped it and left 
the compartment. The train started and rolled slowly on. 
Steiner knew that at this moment his fate was sealed; now he 
could not go back. 

After a time two German officials came in and bowed. “ Your 

passport, please." 

Steiner took out the booklet and gave it to the younger of 
the two. 

" For what purpose are you going to Germany? ’’ the other asked. 
"I'm going to visit relatives." 

"Do you live in Paris?" 

"No, in Grar. I was visiting a relative in Paris.” 

" How long do you intend to stay in Germany?" 

"About two weeks. Then I shall return to Graz." 

"Have you funds with you?" 

"Yes. Five hundred francs." 

"We must make a note of that on your passport. Did you 
bring the mortey with you from Austria?" ^ 

"No. My cousin in Paris gave it to me." 

The official scrutinized the passport, wrote something on it 

and stamped it. "Have you anything to declare?" the other 
man asked. 

"No, nothing." Steiner took down his bag. 

"Have you a trunk as well?" 

"No, this is all." 

The official hastily inspected the bag. " Have you newspapers, 
printed matter or books with you?" 

"No, nothing." 

"Thank you." The younger official gave the passport back to 

Steiner. Both bowed and went out. Steiner sighed with relief. 

He noticed suddenly th.it the palms of his hands were drenched 
with sweat. 

The train began to run faster. Steiner leaned back in his 
seat and looked through the window. Outside it was night. 
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Low clouds raced across the sky and between them the stars 
shone. Little, half-hghted stations flew past, red and CTeen 
signal hghts dashed by, and the rails gleamed. Steiner lowered 
the wmdow and put his head out. The damp wind of passage 

He took a deep breath; it seemed a 
different ai^ It was a different wind, it was a different horizon 

^ different light, the poplars along the road swayed in a 
different and more familiar rhythm, the roads themselves 
somehow led into his heart. Feverishly he drew the air into his 
lungs; his blood pounded, the landscape rose and faced him, 

enigmatic but somehow no longer strange-Damn it, he 

thought, what's this? I’m getting sentimental. 

He sat down agam and tried to sleep—but he could not. The 
dark landscape outside beckoned and enticed, it was transformed 
into faces and memories, the heavy years of the war rose up 
again as the train thundered across the bridge over the Rhine; 
the flashing water, flowing by with a sullen murmur, threw a 
hundred names at him, names whose echoes had died in the 
past, dead names, almost forgotten names—names of regiments 
and comrades, of towns and camps, names out of the night of 
the years. It was like a physical impact and Steiner was suddenly 
caught in the whirlwind of the past. He tried to defend himself 
and could not. 

He was alone in the compartment. He lighted one cigarette 
after another and walked up and down in the narrow space. He 
would never have thought all this could have such power over 
him. With a violent effort he forced himself to think of the next 
day, of how he would have to try to enter the hospital without 
arousing suspicion, of his own situation and which of his friends 
he could look up and consult. 

But for the moment all that appeared strangely misty and 
unreal; it eluded him when he tried to lay hold of it. Even the 
danger that surrounded him and tow’ard which he was rushing 
paled to an abstract idea with no power to calm his feverish 
blood or force him to reflect. On the contrary, it seemed to lash 
his blood into a whirlpool, in which liis life revolved in a mysterious 
dance with mystic repetition. Then he gave up. He knew it 
was the last night; to-morrow all this would be over—shadowed 
by something else—it was the last night he would spend in pure 
uncertainty, in the whirlwind of his feelings, the last night without 
grim knowledge and the certainty of destruction. He stopped 
trying to think. He surrendered himself. 

The immense night unfolded before the windows of the 
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rushing train. It was without end; it arched over forty years 
of a man’s life, a man for w'hom forty years was all the time 
there was. The villages, which slid by with their sparse lights 
and the occasional barking of dogs, were the villages of his 
childhood—he had played in all of them, over all of them had 
swept his summers and winters, and the bells ringing in their 
churches had rung cv'crywhere for him. The black and sleeping 
forests that swept by were all the forests of his youth—their 
golden-green twilight had shadowed his first wanderings, their 
smooth ponds had mirrored his breathless face as he watched 
the speckled, red-bellied salamanders, and the wind that sighed 
in the beech trees and sang in the pines had been the age-old 
wind of adventure. The palely glimmering roads, spreading 
like a net across the night fields, had all been the roads of his 
restlesuiesV—he had walked them all, had hesitated at their 
crossings, he knew their places of departure, thei^ promise and 
return from horizon to horizon, he knew their milestones and 
the farms that lay along them. And the houses under whose 


low roofs the light was caught, redly gleaming through the 
windows like a promise of warmth and home—he had lived in 
each of their rooms, he knew the”soft pressure of their door 
latflies; and he knew who was waiting in the circle of lamplight 
with head a little bowed and the light striking sparks from her 
fiery golden hair—slie whose face had waited for him every¬ 
where. at the end of all roads and at all eomers of thp world 


sometime* in shadow, often almost invisible, flooded by yearning 
and a desire for forgetfulness, the face of his life towards which 
he wa» travelling, the face that now covered the night sky, 
the eye* that gleamed behind the clouds, the mouth that whis¬ 


pered soundltts words from the horizon, the arms that h 
feel in the wind and the swaying of the trees, and the j 
which the landscape and his heart sank in a wild rush of e 
He felt his veins dissolve and open, he felt his blood 
out and become part of a luminous river that flowed 
him, that absorbed his blood and returned it, enriched, 

It earned awav hLs hand« tn 


broke him apart, piece by piece, and washed him 


s a torrent in spring breaks up an ice pack, putting an 

nis isolation. In this one endless night it brought him 

tary joy of union with the universe. It brought him 

waters the sum of things—his life, the dead years, the 

IT of lov’e, and the profound knowledge of a recurrence 
destruction. 


I 



CHAPTER XX 


Steiner arrived at eleven o’clock in the morning. Leaving 
his bag in the station parcel office he went immediately to the 
hospital. He did not see the city; he was only aware of some¬ 
thing flowing by on either side of him, a stream of houses, cars 
and people. 

In front of the big white building he stopped and hesitated, 
staring at the wide entryway and the endless rows of windows, 
floor after floor. Somewhere there—but perhaps not there 
any longer. He clenched his teeth and walked in. 

“I should like to inquire when visitors are admitted,” he 
said at the reception desk. 

Which class?” the nurse asked. 


f f 


if 


I don’t know. This is the first time I’ve been here.” 

‘ ‘ Whom do you wish to see ? ” 

“Frau Marie Steiner.” 

Steiner had a moment of astonishment as the nurse began 
calmly leafing through a thick book. He had almost expected 
the white walls to crash about his ears or the nurse to jump 
up and summon a watchman or the police when he pronounced 
his name. 

The nurse was turning over the pages. “First-class patients 
may receive visitors at any time,” she said continuing to search. 

“ It wouldn’t be first class,” Steiner answered, “perhaps third.” 

“Visitors’ hours for the third class are from three to five.” 

The nurse went on searching. “What was the name again?” 


she asked. 

“Steiner, Marie Steiner.” Steiner's throat was suddenly dry. 
He stared at the pretty doll-like nurse as though she were about 
to pronounce his death sentence. He knew she was going to 
say: Dead. 

“Marie Steiner,” the nurse said, “second class. Room five 
hundred and five, fifth floor. Visitors’ hours from three to six.” 

“Five hundred and five. Thank you very much, nurse.” 

“Not at all, sir.” 

Steiner still stood there. The nurse reached for the buzzing 
telephone. “Was there something else you wanted to ask, sir?” 
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**If she still alive?” Steiner asked. The nurse laid down the 
telephone. In the receiver a low tinny voice went on squeaking 
as though the telephone were an animal. 

"Certainly, sir,” the nurse said and glanced in her book. 
“Otherwise there would be a note after her name. Demises are 
aJ ' ’ immediately.” 



Steiner forced himself not to ask whether he could go up at 
once. He was afraid they would ask why, and he had to avoid 
making himself conspicuous. And so he went out. 

He wandered aimlessly through the streets, passing the 
hoqxtal in wider and wider circles. She’s alive, he thought. 
My God. she's alive 1 Suddenly he was overcome with fear that 
someone might recognise him and he took refuge in an obscure 
bar where he could wait in safety. He ordered something to eat 
but could not swallow it. d 

The waiter looked offended. "Don't you like it?” 

"Yes, it's good. But bring me a kirsch first.” He forced him¬ 
self to eat the meal and then ordered a newspaper and cigarettes. 
He pretended to read the paper and really tried to, but nothing 
registered in his mind. He sat in the hsdf-darkened room that 
smelled of food and stale beer, and went throi^h the most 
horrible hours of bis life. In his mind he saw Marie dying, now 
at this very hour, he heard her desperately calling him, he saw 
her face drenched with death sweat and he sat like a lump of 
lead on his chair with the rustling newspaper in front of his 
eyes and clenched his teeth in order not to groan and leap up 
and run out. The crawling hand on his watch was the arm of fate 
that dammed up his life and almost choked him by its slowness. 

Finally he put down the paper and stood up. The waiter 
was leaning on the bar picking his teeth. He approsiched when 
he saw the guest getting up. 

"Want to pay?” he a^ed. 

"No,” Steiner said. " Another kirsch.” 

"All right.” The waiter poured it out. 

" Have one with me.” 

" I don't mind if I do.” The waiter poured out another glass 
and raised it with two fingers. 


"Here’s to health I” 

"Yes,” Steiner said, "to health I” 


They drank and put down their glasses. “Do you play 


billiards?” Steiner asked. 
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mini!? looked at the shabby table that stood in the 

middle of the room. A little.” 


4i 


44 


Why 


game? 


first if you like ” ^ ^ ^ 

“Right.” 

They chalked their cues and played a few balls. Then they 
began a game, which Steiner won. 


You re better than I am,” the waiter said. “You’ll have 
to give me ten points.” 

“AU light.” 

• ^ §3^016, Steiner thought, everything will be ail 

right. She will be alive, I shall see her, perhaps she will even 
get well- 

He concentrated on the game and won. “Now I'll give you 

twenty points, he said. These twenty points represented life, 

health and escape together; and the clicking of the white bails 

was like the key of fate turning in the lock. The play was^tese^ 

In a good run the waiter came within two points of the'fuU 

score, ^d missed the last ball by a fraction of an inch. Steiner 

took his cue and began to play. There were flashes before his 

eyes and sometimes he had to pause, but he ran out the string 
without an error. 


admiringly. 

looked at the time. It was 
1 and went out. 


He mounted the linoleum-covered steps, his whole being a 
strange, high-pitched and tormenting vibration. The long 
corridor writhed and undulated. And then a chalk-white 

door sprang up to meet and confront him: Five hundred 
and five. 

Steiner knocked. There was no answer. He knocked again. 
A dreadful fear that something might already have happened 
twisted his stomach as he opened the door. 

The little room lay in the light of the afternoon sun like an 
island of peace in another world. It seemed as if the roaring 
onward rush of time had lost its power over the infinitely quiet 
figure that lay in the narrow bed and looked at Steiner. He 
swayed a little and his hat fell from fiis hand. He started to 
bend over and pick it up but in the act he felt as if he had been 
pushed from behind and, not knowing how he got there, he found 
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himself kneeling by the bed and weeping silently with the 
tumultuous emotion of homecoming. 

The woman looked at him for a time with an expression of 
peace in her eyes. Then gradually they became uneasy. Her 
forehead began to wrinkle and her lips moved. Something like 
panic flickered in her eyes, her hand, which had rested motionless 
00 the cover*) rose as though she wanted to reassure herself by 
touch of what her eyes had seen. 

"It's me, Marie,” Steiner said. 

Hit wife tried to raise her head. Her eyes searched his face, 
which is*as dose before her. 

“Be calm, Marie. It's me,” Steiner said. “I have come.” 

” Josef-” his wife whispered. 

Steiner had to lower his head. His eyes were filled with tears. 
He bit his lips and swallowed. ”lt's me, Marie. I have come 
back to you.” 

"If they hnd you-” the woman whispered. 

"They won't find me. They can’t find me. I can stay here. 1 
ahall stay with you.” 

"Hold me, Josef. I want to feel that you are really here. 
I’ve so often seen you-” 

He took her fragile, blue>vain«(Lhand in his and kissed it. 
Then he bent over her and pressed his lip>s on hers, those tired 
lips that seemed already part of another world. When he stood 
up, her eyes were full of tears. She gently shook her head and the 
drops fell like rain. n 

*' I knew you could not come but I have waited for you always.” 

"Now I shall stay with you.” 

She tried to push him away. " You can't stay here. You must 
leave. You don’t kno w ndiat it has been Uke. You must go at 
once. Go, Josef-” 

"No. It is not dangerous.” 

" I know better. It is dangerous. I have seen you; now go. I 
shall not last much longer. I can face it all right alone.” 

" I have made arrangements so I can stay here, Marie. There 
is going to be an amnesty and I fall under it.” 

She looked at him incredulously. 

" It’s true,” he said, " I swear it to you, Marie. No one need 
know that I am here. But even if they find out it won’t matter.” 

"I shall say nothing, Josef. I have never said anything.” 

"I know that, Marie.” The blood rushed to his head. "You 
have not divorced me ?" he asked softly. 

"No. How could I? Please don't be angry.” 
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“It was only for your sake, so that things would be easier 
for you.” 

“ 1 haven’t had a bad time. People have helped me. That’s 
how I happen to have this room. It has been nicer to be alone; 

you were with me more.” 

Steiner looked at her. Her face was drawn, her cheek-bones 
stood out and her skin had a waxy pallor with blue shadows. 
Her neck was thin and frail and her collarbone stood out promin¬ 
ently from the shrunken shoulders. Even her eyes were veiled 
and her mouth was colourless. Only her hair sparkled and 
glowed, it seemed to have become heavier and thicker as though 
all her former strength were concentrated there in triumph 
over her wasting body. Spread out in the afternoon sun it was 
like an aureole of red and gold, like a wild protest against the 
weariness of the childlike body, of which hardly enough remamed 


to show beneath the sheets. . . 

The door opened and a nurse came m. Steiner got up. ine 

nurse was carrying a glass filled with a milky fluid which she 

placed on the table. “You’re having company? she said, 

examining Steiner with sharp blue eyes. -o i '• 

The sick woman nodded her head. From Breslau, she 

'^^‘From^so far? Isn't that nice? Now you wUl have a little 

^^The^blue eyes swiftly inspected Steiner once more as the 

nurse drew out thermometer. ^ 

“Has she been having ^everV’ Stem^ «ked. 

“No indeed,” the nurse replied cheerfully. She hasn t had 
anv for days now.” She put the thermometer m the patient s 
m^th and^went out. Steiner drew a chair up to the bed and 
sat down close to Marie. He took her hands in his. Are you 
glad I’m here?” he asked, conscious of how foolish the question 


was. 


IS *1 * 

“It’s everything,” Marie said without smihng. 

They looked at each other in silence There was >ttle to say 

and ttee wi nothing else that mattered They were lost m 

each other and had corne home to each other 


Life no longer 


radMuturror a pasT; it was all present. It was rest, quietness 
“Th^nSse came in again and made a note on the fever chart; 

?h?sunTlolir—itTS jHy a&d tS beautiful 
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flaming hair and lay down like a soft kitten of light on the 
pillow beside it; then it moved over, still reluctantly, to the 
wall and slowly climbed it; they looked at each other. Blue¬ 
footed dusk stole into the room and filled it. They looked at 
each other and could not stop, till the shadows drifted from the 
comers of the room and with their wings covered the white 
face, the one face in the world. 

The door opened and the doctor entered in a flood of light 
with the nurse behmd him. " You must go now," the nurse said. 

"Yes," Steiner said, getting up. He bent over the bed. "ril 
come back to-morrow, Marie." ifl 

She lay like a play-weary child already half asleep, already 
half in the world of dreams. "Yes," she said, and he could not 
tell whether she spoke to him or to a figure in a dream. "Yes, 
come back." 

Steiner waited outside for the doctor and asked him how long 
it would last. The doctor inspected him sharply. "Three or four 
days at most," he said. " It’s a miracle she has lived this long." 

Thank you." 

Steiner went slowly down the stairs. In front of the entrance 
he stopped. Suddenly the city lay spread before him. He had 
not re^ly seen it on his way there; but now it stretched in front 
of him at once clear and inescapable. He saw the streets, he saw 
the houses and he saw danger, silent invisible danger, lying in 
wait for him at every comer, in every doorway, in every face. 
He knew there was not much he could do. The place where he 
could be caught like a wild beast at a drinking hole in the jungle 
was this w'hitc stone building behind him. But he knew, too, 
that he must hide in order to be able to come back to it. Three 
or four days. An instant and an eternity. For a moment he 
debated whether he should try to find one of his friends, but in 
the end he decided on some nondescrif>t hotel. That would be 
the least conspicuous place to go for the first day. 


Kcm was sitting in one of the cells in the Sant^ prison, with 
the Austrian Leopold Bruck and the Westphalian Moenke. 
They were pasting together paper bags. 

"Boys," Leopold said after a while, "I’ve got gas onjny 

stom^h—fit to burst. What Vd like to do is eat this paste— 
if there wasn’t a penalty 1" 

Wait ten minutes," Kem replied; "then the evening grub 
will be here." ^ 


I 
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“What good’s that? Afterwards I really will have gas.'’’ 
Leopold blew into a paper bag and smashed it with a bang. 
“ It’s a misery in these rotten times that people have stomachs. 

When I think of boiled beef or roast pork I could pull this whole 
joint to pieces.’’ 

Moenke lifted his head. “My thoughts run more to a big 
rare beefsteak,’’ he announced. “ With onions and roast potatoes. 
And an ice cold beer to go with it.’’ 

“Shut up,’’ Leopold groaned. “Let’s think of something else. 
Flowers for instance.’’ 

“Why flowers in particular?’’ 

“Anything that’s beautiful, don’t you understand? To 
distract us.’’ 

“Flowers won’t distract me.’’ 

“Once I saw a bed of roses.’’ Leopold made a violent effort 
to concentrate. “Last summer. In front of the jail in Pallanza. 
In the evening sunlight when we were released. Red roses. 
As red as—as ’’ 

“As a rare beefsteak,’’ Moenke helped him out. 

“Oh what the hell!’’ 

There was the rattling of keys. “There comes our grub,’’ 
Moenke said. 

The door opened. It was not the turnkey with their food; 

it was the warden. “ Kem-’’ he said. 

Kem got up. 

‘Come with me. Visitor!’’ 

“A visitor?’’ Kem asked in amazement. 

“ Very likely the President of the Republic,’’ Leopold suggested. 
“Perhaps it's Klassmann. He has papers. Maybe he's brought 
along something to eat.’’ 

“Butter," Leopold s^d yearningly. “A big piece. Yellow as 
^ sunflow6r.*^ 

Moenke grinned. “ Oh boy, Leop>old the lyricist I Now you re 
even thinking about sunflowers." 


Kem stopped in the doorway as though he had been struck 
by lightning. “Ruth!" he said breathlessly. “How did you 
get here? Have they arrested you?" 

“No, no, Ludwig!" 

Kem threw a hasty glance at the warden who was dismter- 
e*itedly leaning in the comer. Then he walked quickly across 

to Ruth. u »» u 

“For God’s sake get out of here right away, Ruth, ne 
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whisper^ in German. “You don’t know what you’re doing. 
You might be arrested at any moment and that means four 
weeks in jail and six months for a second offence I So go quick 
—quick I' o 

*' Four weeks," Ruth looked at him in horror. “ Do you have 
to stay here four weeks?" 

“That's nothing. That was just bad luck. But you-Let’s 

not be silly. Anyone here might ask for your papers 1 At any 
instant.'’ 

“ But I have papers I" 

“ What ?" 


“I have a residential permit, Ludwig!" 

She got the slip of paper out of her pocket and gave it to 
Kem. He stared at it. “ Christ,” he said slowly after a pause, 
it s a fact I Really and truly! Why that’s as if a dead man 

had come to life. 'Hicn it really worked this time. Who was It? 
The Refugees’ Aid?" 

*]Yes. The Refugees’ Aid, and Ki^smann." 

“ Warden," Kern said, “ is a prisoner permitted to kiss a lady?" 

The warden looked at him indifferently. "As long as you 

like, so far as I’m conoemed," he replied. "The only thing is 

she^ must not use the opportunity to slip you a knife or a file." 

"Tliat wrouldn’t pay anyway for the couple of weeks that 
are left." 

The warden rolled a cigarette and lit it. 

"Ruth," Kcm said, "have you heard anything from Steiner?" 

"No, nothing. But Marill says that would be impossible 

anyway. He certainly won't Write. He'll just come back again. 
Sudde^y he'll be with us.'b 

Kern looked at her. "Does Marill really believe that?" 

"We all believe it, Ludwig. What else can we do?" 

Kcm nodded. "Yes, what else really is there for us to do? 

Hes only been gone for a week after all. Perhaps he’ll get 
through." ® 




He must get through. I can’t conceive of anything else." 
"Time," said the warden. "That’s all for to-day." 

Kem took Ruth in his amis. "Come back," she whispered 
come back quickly. Will you stay here in the Sant6?" 

No. They’ll transport us. To the border." 
rU try to get another permit to visit you. Come back. ] 
^you. Come quickly. I am afraid. I’d like to go with you." 

You can t do that. Your r^pissd is only good for Paris 
come back." 


4i 
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“I have money here. It’s stuck under my shoulder strap. 
Take it when you kiss me.” 

‘‘I don’t need any. I have enough with me. You keep it. 

Marill will look after you. And perhaps Steiner will be back 
soon.” 

“Time,” the warden admonished them. "Children, after all 
no one’s going to the guillotine.” 

“Good-bye.” Ruth kissed Kern. "I love you. Come back. 
Ludwig.” 

She looked around and picked up a package from the bench. 

"Here's something to eat. They looked it over downstairs. It’s 

all right,” she said to the warden. "Good-bye, Ludwig.” 

“ 1 am happy, Ruth! Good God, I’m happy about your permit. 
That’s Heaven here and now.’' 

"Now off with you,” the warden said. “Back to Heaven.” 
Kem took the package under his arm. It was heavy. He went 
back with the warden. "Do you know,” the latter said thought¬ 
fully, "my wife is sixty and is slightly hunchbacked. Sometimes 
that’s brought home to me.” 

The turnkey with the bowls of food had just reached the cell 
door when Kem got back. 

"Kem,” Leopold said with a disconsolate expression, "potato 
soup aigain without potatoes.” 

"This is vegetable soup,” the turnkey announced. 

“You might even call it coffee,” Leopold replied. "I believe 
everything you say.” 

" What’s in that package? ’’the W'estphalian Moenke asked Kem. 
"Something to eat. I don’t know what yet.” 

Leopold’s face shone like a communion chalice. "Open it up! 
Quick!” 

Kem untied the string. "Butter,” Leopold said reverently. 
"Like a sunflower,” Moenke added. 

"White bread! Sausages! Chocolate!” Leopold went on 
ecstatically. "And here—a whole cheese.” 

"Like a sunflower,” Moenke repeated. 

Leopold paid no attention. He drew himself up. "Guard,” 

he said with authority, "take your miserable slop and- 

"Stop,” Moenke interrupted. "Not so fast! These Austrians! 
They’re the reason we lost the war in 1918 . Hand over the 
bowls,” he said to the guard. 

He took them and put them on a bench. Then he arranged 
the other things beside them and looked at this still life. On 
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the waU above the cheese was an inscription in pencil by a 
loiTOer inmate of the cell: “There's an end to everything, even 
a life senUnce," 

Mocnke grinned. “We'll use the vegetable soup as tea," he 
announced. “And now let’s have dinner like civilized people! 
miat do you say, Kcm?" 

“Amen," the latter replied. 


“I’ll come again to-morrow, Marie." 

Steiner bent over the still figure and then straightened up. 
The nurse was standing by the door. Her sharp glance swept 
over him, but she avoid<^ his eyes. The tray in her hand 
trembled and the glass on it clinked softly. 

Steiner walked out into the corridor. “Stop!" a voice 
commanded. 

On each side of the door stood a man in uniform with drawn 
revolver. Steiner stopped. He had no feeling of panic. 

“What’s your nameV* 

“Johann Huber." 

“Come over here to^the window." 

A third man approached and looked at him. “It’s Steiner," 
he said, “no doubt of it. I recognize him. You probably 
recognize me too, eh, Steiner?" 

“I’ve never forgotten you, Steinbrenner," Steiner replied 
quietly. 

“You’ll catch it this time!" the man snickered. “Welcome 
home! I’m really overjoyed to see you again. Very likely 
you’re planning to stay with us for a little while this time, eh? 
VVe have a marvellous new camp with every modem convenience." 

“I can believe it." 

“Handcuffs!" Steinbrenner commanded. “As a precaution, 
my sweet. It would simply break my heart if you were to desert 
us again." 

There was a click of a door latch. Steiner looked over his 
shoulder. It was the door of his wife’s room that had opened. 
The nurse looked out for an instant, then quickly drew back. 

“So that's how it was,” Steiner said. d 

“Oh, yes—Love," Steinbrenner snickered: “it brings the 
toughest birds back to their nest—tor the good of the State and 
tl»e joy of their friends." 

Steiner looked at the blotched face with receding chin and 
blue circles under the eyes. He looked at it calmly; he knewj 
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what that face portended for him, but it was all very remote— 
like something that did not actually concern him at all. Stein- 
brenner blinked his eyes, licked his lips and took a step back. 

“Still not a grain of conscience, Steinbrenner?” Steiner 
inquired. 

The man grinned. “Only a good conscience, sweetheart. 
It gets better and better the more of you I have under my 
thumb. My sleep is first-rate. But in your case I'm going to 
make an exception. I'm going to visit you at night so that I 
can chat with you a httle. All right, take him away!’’ he com¬ 
manded suddenly in a sharp voice. 


Steiner went down the stairs \vith his escort. The people who 
met them stopped and let them pass in silence. In the street 

too this silence prevailed as they went by. 

Steiner was arraigned. A middle-aged official questioned him 

and the facts were put down in the records. 

“For what purpose did you come back to Germany?’’ the 

official asked. 

“I wanted to see my wife before she died.’’ 

“Which of your political friends have you met here?" 

“No one.” 

“It will be better for you to tell me before you are sentenced. 

“I have already told you: no one.’’ 

“On whose instructions did you come here?’’ 

“I had no instructions.’’ 

“With what political organizations were you associated 

abroad? ’’ 

“None.’’ 

“Then how did you live?’’ 

“From the money I earned. As you see, I have an Austrian 


passport.’’ 

“With what group were you to get 


in touch when you arrived 


“If that had been my intention I’d have hidden myself better. 

I knew what I was doing when I went to see my wife. 

The official continued to question him for a while longer. 
Then he scrutinized Steiner’s passport and his wife s better 
which had been taken from him. He looked at Steiner then he 
read the letter once more. “You wUl be transferred this after¬ 
noon,’’ he said finaUy, shrugging his shoulders. ^ 

“I want to make one request. Sterner said. It s a sm^ 
matter but to me it means everything. My wife is still alive. 
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The doctor says that at most she can only live for one or two 
days more. She knows that I intended to come back to-morrow. 
If I do not come, she will know I am here. For myself I expect 
neither sympathy nor favours of any kind; but I should like 
my wife to die in peace. I beg you to keep me here for one 
or two days and allow me to visit my wife.” 

“Not a chance. I can't give you such an opportunity to 
escape." 

" I won't escape. The room is on the fifth floor and has only 
one entrance. It someone takes me there and watches the door, 
there will be nothing 1 can do. I make this request not for 
myself but for a dying woman." 

"Impossible," said the oflficial. "I have no authority to 
grant it." 

"You have the authority. You can order another hearing for 
me and you can make these visits possible. You could give 
as a reason that 1 may tell my wife something that is important 
for you to know. That could be the reason too for having my 
guard wait outside. You could arrange for that reliable nurse 
to stay in the room and listen to what was said." 

"That's nonsense. Your wife won't tell you anything, nor 
will vou tell her." 


• « 


die 


course not. She doesn't know anything 



The official reflected and leafed _„„ 

“We examined you formerly on the subject of G 

You did not give us any names. In the meantime 

caught Mfiller, Boese and Welldorf. Will vou tell us 1 
of the others?" 

Steiner was silent. 

"Will you tell us their names if I make it possible 
to visit your wife for two days?" 

"Yes," Steiner said after a pause 
"Then tell them to me." 


names 




silent. 

tve me two names to-morrow evening 
to-morrow?" 


f I 






I will tell you the names 

Do you promise that?" 
Yes." 


The official stared at him for a time. "I'll see what 
Now you will be taken back to your cell." 

"Will you give me back my letter?" Steiner asked. 
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“Your letter? It has to stay with the rest of the evidence." 
The official looked at him, undecided. “There’s nothing in¬ 
criminating in it. All right, take it with you." 

“Thanks,” Steiner said. 

The official rang and had Steiner taken away. Too bad, he 
thought, but what can a man do? You’re in the fire yourself 
the minute you show any sign of being human. Suddenly he 
banged his fist down hard on the table. 


Moritz Rosenthal was lying in bed. For the first time in 
days he had no pain. It was an early evening in February. The 
first lights were beginning to gleam through the silvery blue 
dusk of Paris. Without moving his head Moritz Rosenthal could 
see the windows grow bright in the houses opposite; it was 
like a gigantic ship in the twilight, an ocean liner ready to sail. 
The waU between the windows threw a long shadow toward 
the Hotel Verdun like a black gangplank lowered for those 
who were to go aboard. 

Moritz Rosenthal did not move; but as he lay on his bed he 
saw the windows suddenly open wide and someone who looked 
like himself get up and stride out over the shadowy gangplank 
to the ship, which lay rolling gently in the long groundswell of 
life; now the anchor was raised and the ship glided slowly away. 
The room collapsed about him like a fragile pasteboard box and 
went swirling away in the eddies; streets rushed by, forests slid 
past under the bow, there was fog, the ship rose gently in the 
subdued roar of eternity, clouds and stars swam by in the deep 
blue and then like a comforting cradle-song the red and gold 
of a majestic coast rose before him, the dark gangplank was 
lowered noiselessly, Moritz Rosenthal walked down it, and when 
he looked around the ship was no longer there and he was alone 
on a foreign shore. 

A long, smooth road stretched before him. The old wanderer 
did not hesitate for long; a road was meant to be followed— 

and his feet had known many roads. 

But after a short time he saw, behind silver trees, an immense, 
shining gate and farther on flashing domes and towers. A 
massive figure radiant with light stood guarding the entrance, 

a shepherd's crook in his hand. 

The customs! Moritz Rosenthal thought in dismay, and 

jumped behind a bush. He looked around. There was no going 
back; that way led into emptiness. There's no help for it, the 
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old refugee thought resignedly. I'll have to stay hidden here 
till it’s dark. Then perhaps I can steal around to one side and 
get by somehow. He peeked through the crotch of a limb made 
of garnet and onyx and saw the mighty guardian motioning with 
his staff. He glanced around again; there was no one else there. 
The guardian continued to wave. “Father Moritz!” called a 
soft sonorous voice. Call all you like, Father Moritz thought. 
I’m not going to show myself. 

“Father Moritz,” the voice called again. “Come forth from 
behind the bush of tribulation.” 

Moritz stood up. Nabbed, he thought. That giant can certainly 
run faster than I can. There’s no way out; rU have to go. 

“Father Moritz!” the voice called once more. 

“That he should know my name, too, what luck!” Moritz 
murmured. " I must have been deported from this place before. 
According to the latest regulations that means not less than 
three months in prison. I hope at least the food’s good and they 
don’t give me The Ladies' Magazine for the year 1902 to read, but 
something modem. Something by Hemingway is what I’d like.” 

The gate became brighter and more radiant the nearer he 
approached. What flood-lighting they have on the borders now, 
Moritz reflected. You can’t even recognize where you are any 
more. Perhaps they’ve recently lighted the whole frontier so 
it’ll be easier to catch us. Wliat extravagance I 

“Father Moritz,” said the keeper of the gate, “why are you 
hiding?” 




What a question, Moritz thought, when he knows my name 
id all about me. 

“Enter,” said the keeper of the gate. 

Look here,” Moritz replied. “According to my opinion I’ve 
don’t nothing illegal yet. I have not crossed your border.a Or 
does the section behind me count too?” 

“It counts too,” said the guardian. 

Then I’m lost, Moritz thought. It seems to be an island. 
Perhaps it’s Cuba where so many people have been trying to 
to recently. 

Don’t be afraid,” the guardian said, "nothing will happen 
to you. Just go right in.” 

“Look,” Moritz replit*d, “I’ll tell you the truth at once. 
I haven't a passport.” 

"You haven’t a passport?” 

Six months, Moritz thought, listening to the resonant voice. 
.^nd he shook his head submissively. 
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The keeper of the gate lifted his staff. "Then you do not 

need to spend twenty million years standing in the back of the 

celestial theatre. You will be given immediately an upholstered 
wing-chair." 

"That's all well and good,” Father Moritz replied, "but it 
won't do. I have no entrance visa and no residential permit. 
For the moment we'll say nothing about a permit to work.” 

"No residential permit? No visa? No permit to work?” 
The guardian lifted his head. "Then you will be given a box 
in the middle of the first row in full view of the Heavenly Hosts.” 

"That wouldn't be bad,” Moritz said, "especially as I'm 
very fond of the theatre. But now we come to something that 
spoils it all. As a matter of fact I’m surprised you haven't a sign 
posted out here saying we can’t come in. You see. I’m a Jew. 
Deprived of German citizenship. Illegal for years.” 

The keeper of the gate raised both arms. "A Jew? Deprived 
of citizenship? Illegal for years? Then two angels will be assigned 
to your personal service and a trumpeter as well.” He shouted 
through the gate: "The Angel of the Homeless! ” And a towering 
figure clad in blue raiment with a face like all mothers of the 
world strode forth beside Father Moritz. "The Angel of Those 
Who Have Suffered Much!” called the guardian again, and a 
white-clad figure with an um of tears on its shoulder moved 
to the other side of Father Moritz. 

"Just a minute,” the latter begged, and then asked the 
guardian: "Are you sure about what's in that thing?” 

"Don't be alarmed. Our concentration camps are down 
below.” 

The two angels took hold of his arms, and Father Moritz, 
the old wanderer, the dean of exiles, walked confidently through 
the gate toward an immense light over which suddenly bright- 
coloured shadows began to whirl faster and faster. . . . 

" Moritz,” Edith Rosenfeld called from the doorway. " Here’s 
the baby. The little Frenchman. Do you want to look at him? ” 

There was no reply. She approached cautiously. Moritz 
Rosenthal of Godesberg-on-the-Rhine no longer breathed. 


Marie regained consciousness. She had lain the whole morning 
in a twilight agony. Now she clearly recognised Steiner. 
"You're still here?” she whispered in alarm. 

"I can stay here as long as I like, Marie.” 
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-Whit does that mean?” 

“The Amnesty has been proclaimed. I am included. So 
you needn't be afraid any more. Now I shall stay here 

always.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. “You only tell me that to 
comfort me, Josef-” 

“No, Marie. The Amnesty was announced yesterday.” He 
turned to the nurse who was busying herself in the back of the 
room. “Isn't it true, nurse, that since yesterday there’s no 
further danger of my being arrested? ” 

“That's true,” the nurse answered indistinctly. . 

"Please come closer. My wife would like to hear you say it.” 

The nurse was still bending over. "I've already said it.” 

“ Please, nurse,” Marie whispered. 

She remained silent. “Please, nurse,” the sick woman whis¬ 
pered once more. 

The nurse reluctantly approached the bed. Marie watched 
her anxiously. ”Isn't it true,” Steiner asked, “that since yester¬ 
day I can stay here permanently?” o 

“ Yes,” the nurse gulped. 

“There is no further danger of my being arrested?” 

“No.” 

“Thank you, nurse.” 

Steiner saw the dying woman's eyes become veiled. She 
no longer possessed the strength to weep. “Now everything is 
all right, Josef,” she whispered. “And now, just when I could 
be useful to you, I must go-” 

“You are not going, Marie-” 

“I should like to be able to get up and go away with you.” 

“We will go away together.” 

She lay for a time w'atching him. Her face was grey and the 
bones seemed to be working through the skin. Overnight her 
hair had become dull and lifeless like a bumed-out fire. Steiner 
looked at all this and did not see it; all he saw was that she still 
breathed, and as long as she was alive she was Marie, his wife, 
clothed in the glory of youth and their life together. 

Evening crept into the room, and from beyond the door 
Steinbrenner could be heard from time to time, urgently and 
impatiently clearing his throat. Marie's breathing became 
shallow then it came in gasps with pauses. Finally it was almost 
inaudible, and ceased, like a gentle breeze falling asleep. Steiner 
held her hands until they grew cold. He died with her. When 
be got up to go out he was an insentient stranger, an empty 
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shell that had the motions of a man. He looked at the nurse with 
mdinerent eyes. 

Outsi^ he was taken in charge by Steinbrenner and another 
man. For more than three hours we’ve been waiting for you ” 

Stembrenner growled. “We’ll have plenty of chances to talk 

that later on, you may be sure/* 

“I am sure of it, Steinbrenner. I always count on you in 
such matters.’’ 

Steinbrenner moistened his lips. **You know perfectly well 
the way to address me is Herr Major, don’t you? Go right on 
calling me Steinbrenner and being chummy, but for each time 

you do it you 11 spend weeks weeping bloody tears, sweetheart. 
From now on I shall have plenty of time with you.’’ 

They went down the broad stairway, Steiner between his 

two guards. It was a warm evening and the long windows in 

the oval bay of the wall were open wide. There was a smell 
of petrol and a hint of spring. 

I shall have such an eternity of time with you,’’ Steinbrenner 
declared slowly and gloatingly. “Your whole hfe. sweetheart. 
And our names go so well together, Steiner and Steinbrenner. 
Sometime we’U have to see what we can make of that.’’ 

Steiner nodded thoughtfully. The open bay window grew 

larger, came nearer; very near- He thrust Steinbrenner 

toward it, leaped against him, over him, and pitched with him 
out into space. 


“You don’t need to have any scruples about taking the 
money,’’ Marill said. He was sad and distracted. “He left 
it with me expressly for you two. I was to give it to you if he 
didn’t come back.’’ 

Kern shook his head. He had just arrived and was grimy 
and tattered from the trip. He had come from Dijon as a helper 
on a mo.ving van. Now he was sitting with Marill in “the 
catacombs.’’ 

“He will come back,’’ he said. “Steiner will come back.’’ 

“He won’t,’’ Marill replied emphatically. “Good God, don’t 
go on making things worse with your everlasting ‘He will come 
back.’ He won’t come back. Here, read this.’’ 

He drew a rumpled telegram from his pocket and threw 
it on the table. Kern took it and smoothed it out. It was from 
Berlin and was addressed to the owner of the Verdun. “Cordial 
BIRTHDAY GREETINGS—Otto,’’ he read. 
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He kx^ed at Mahll. “What does it mean?” he asked. 

“ It means he's been nabbed. That's what we'd agreed on. 
One of his friends was to send the telegram. It was easy to 
foresee. I told him what was going to happen. And now shut 
up and take these filthy bills." 

He pushed the notes toward Kem. “There’s* two thousand 
two hundred and forty francs," he explained. "And here’s 
something more," He took out his wallet and extracted two 
tickets. "Here’s passage for two, from Bordeaux to Mexico. 
On the Tacoma. A Portuguese freighter. For you and Ruth. 
Sails on the eighteenth. We bought them with Steiner’s money. 
Tliis is what’s left over. The visas have been attended to. TTie 
Refugees’ Aid Committee has them." 

Kem stared at the tickets. “But-" he said uncompre- 

hendingly. 

“No huts," Marill interrupted him angrily. “Don't be diflScult, 
Kem. All this has cost some pains. The damnedest piece of 
luck I There was an announcement three days ago. The Refugees’ 
Aid Committee had got permis.sion from the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment to send over one hundred and fifty refugees. Provided 
they could pay for the trip. We booked passage for you and Ruth 
irutantly. Before everything was taken. Money for the trip 
was available just at that moment. Well now-" 

He was silent. “ Yvoime, bring me a kirsch," he said presently 
to the fat waitress from Alsace. Yvonne needed and paddled 
out to the kitchen with swaying hips. 

“Bring two," Marill shouted after her. 

Yvonne turned around. “I’d have done it anyway. Monsieur 
Marill," she announced. 

“Fine. Tliere’s at least one understanding soul." 

Manll turned back to Kem. “Made up your mind now?" 
he asked. “A bit surprising, all this, I admit. If you show your 
ticket and visa at the Prefecture you’ll get a residential permit 
for France good up to the date when the ship sails. Even if you 
entered illegally. That’s something the Refugees’ Aid Com¬ 
mittee arranged. Go there first thing to-morrow morning. It's 
the one chance for you to get out of this mess. You know what 
the penalty is now, if you’re arrested again?" 

“Yes. One month for a first offence—six months in jail the 
second time." 

six months. And sometime or other you'll 
be nabbed agwn as sure as fatel" Marill looked up. Yvonne 
was standing in front of him, about to place a tray with two 
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glasses on the table. One was an ordinary glass; the second 
was a tumbler filled to the brim with brandy. 

“That's for you," Yvonne announced, grinning and pointing 
with her thumb at the tumbler. “For the same price." 

“Thanks. You’re a bright child. It would be a damned shame 
for you to marry and turn into a Xantippe, as you undoubtedly 
would. Or into a noble martyr. ProsiiV’ 

Marill emptied half the glass at one gulp. Prosit, Kem!" 
he repeated. “Wliy aren't you drinking?" He put his glass 
on the table and looked Kem full in the face for the first time. 
“AU we need now," he said, “is for you to begin howling! Man, 
is that your idea of the way to behave?" 

“I'll not howl,” Kem retorted. “And if I do howl, who 
cares? But, damn it, all the time I thought Steiner would be 
here when I got back, and now you hand me money and tickets 
and I’m saved because he's lost—that’s a God-damned miserable 
thing, don’t you understand? ” 

“NoI I don’t understand. You’re talking sentimental mbbish. 

No sense in it anywhere. That’s the way things always happen. 

And now empty your glass. The way- Well, the way he’d 

have emptied it. What the hell! Dont you think I feel it in 

the marrow of my bones too? ’’ 

“Yes-” 

Kem emptied his glass. “I’m all right now,” he said. “Have 

you a cigarette, Marill?" 

“Of course. Here you are.” ^ r 

Kem drew the smoke deep into his lungs. In the dim light 

of “the catacombs" he suddenly saw Steiner’s fac^bending 

forward with a slightly ironic expression in the fiickemg candle-- 

light, as it had looked an eternity ago in the Vienna jail. And it 

seemed to him that he heard the deep, unhumed voice: Well. 

Baby?" Yes, he thought—Yes, Steiner! 

“Does Ruth know?" he asked. 


“Yes." 

“ Whprp is she? ’’ 

“I don’t know. Probably at the Refugees’ Aid. She didnt 
know you were coming.” 

“No. I didn’t know myself just when Id get here. . . . 


Can one work in Mexico? ’’ 

“Yes. I don’t know at what. But you 11 get a permit 

and a permit to work. That’s guaranteed. ^ 


speak Portuguese there? 


ft 
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Spanish. You’ll just have to leam 
Kern nodded. 


Marill leaned toward him. *‘Kem,” he said in a suddenly 
altered tone. "I know it’s not easy. But my advice to you 
it: Go. Don’t stop to think. Go! Get away from Europe! 
pie devil knows what’s going to happen here. A chance like this 
isn’t likely to come a second time. And you’ll never get as much 

money together again. Take ship, children. Here-” 

He finished hit drink. 




Will you come with us? ” Kem asked 
No.” 


"Isa’t there enough money for three? After all, we still 
have fome left over.” 

That t not the point. I’m going to stay here. I can’t explain 
to you why. I’m going to stay. No matter what happens. 

You oji’t explain it. You just know, that’s all.” " 

”I understand,” Kem said. 

"There romes Ruth,” Marill exclaimed. "And just as cer¬ 
tainly as 1 am going to stay here, you are going to go. Do vou 
understand that too?” ^ 



Yef. Marill. 

Thank God 


arms. ‘ ‘ When 


doorway 


"Half an hour ago.” 

Ruth lifted her head from the embrace that had been 


? 



shorter than _ 

Marill has told me everything.” 

Kem looked around. Marill was no longer there 
"And do you know. . . ?" Ruth asked hesitantly. 

cel M k”*' '\'f. Co'"' let’s 

* *“1 to (?<t away from here. Let’s go out on the 


at 


Yes.” 


It was evening 
n skv. The air 


They walked along the Champs Elys^. 

^d a pale half-moon hung in the apple-gre^.* 

so that the sidewalk wcit: 
^ed wth people. They walked in sUence for a long time "Do 

" Kem askSTfiX* ° 

know wh^^’alj^;.. “ I 
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Kem looked at her. Then he took her arm. "We'll have 
to buy a grammar and learn Spanish, Ruth " 

"I bought one, day before yesterday. S condhand." 

"Secondhand, eh?” Kem smded. "We'il make out, won't 
we, Ruth?” 

She nodded. 

"Anyhow we’ll see a little of the world. That's something 
we wouldn't have had otherwise, back home.” 

She nodded again. 

They walked on past the Rond Point. The first tender green 
leaves were showing on the trees. They gleamed in the early 
lamplight like the flickering of St. Elmo's fire rising from the 
earth and running along the branches and twigs of the chestnut 
trees. The soil of the gardens had been spaded and its strong 
scent mixed strangely with the smell of petrol and oil that 
always hung over the broad avenue. In a few places the gar¬ 
deners had planted flowering narcissi that shimmered in the 
darkness. It was the hour when the shops were closing, and the 
crowds were so thick it was hard to move. 

Kem looked at Ruth. "How many people there are!” 
said. 


ne 


i t 


Yes,” she replied. "Frightfully many people. 
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